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THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE CHURCHES. 


By Rev. Jonn Haynes Ho.mes. 


SUPPOSE that i any one were to 
attempt to lay a portion of the respon- 
sibility for the ills, from which American 


society is to-day suffering, ‘upon the 
Christian church, he would at once be 
denounced as a rabid hater of religion, of 


the order of Voltaire and Ingersoll. And 
yet, in spite of the certainty of this denun- 
ciation, it is just this indictment of 
responsibility which I, as a Christian 
minister, would bring in all seriousness 
against organized Christianity. 

We are living to-day in an age of social 
sin—an age which violates in its social 
laws, social habits and social adjustments 
every moral and spiritual precept of the 
religion of Jesus Christ. Great evils are 
all abroad—evils old, no doubt—evils 
which have been regnant, without ques- 
tion, ever since men first came together in 
social relationships—evils no worse to-day 
probably than yesterday, but evils, never- 
theless, which are a disgrace and scandal 
in a society which calls itself Christian 
and which has pretended to follow the 
leadership of Jesus for something like 
nineteen hundred years. Here in this 
year of our Lord, 1908—here in this 
United States of America, wh ch once a 


week sets apart a day for public worship, 
which once a year summons all of" its 
people to a day of solemn Thanksgiving 
unto God for the blessings richly show- 
ered upon the land, and which annually 
celebrates its gladdest festival upon the 
birthday of the Nazarene—here, I say, 
do we find a society which, in its general 
aspects at least, knows little or nothing 
of the religion which Jesus taught. If I 
read my Gospels aright, I observe that 
Jesus taught that religion laid upon the 
souls of men but two commandments. 
First, declared the Prophet of Nazareth, 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God, with 
all thy mind and all thy heart and all thy 
soul and all thy strength”; and, as though 
this categorical imperative were not 
enough, he took pains to emphasize this 
teaching by the warning spoken upon the 
Mount, “Thou canst not serve God and 
Mammon.” And yet, if there is any one 
thing supremely characteristic of modern 
society, it is not the love of God but the 
worship of Mammon. More truly to-day 
than in 1843, when Carlyle published his 
Past and Present, s our sole worship that 
of material wealth; and more true is it of 
our America in the first decade of the 
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twentieth century than of Carlyle’s Eng- 
land in the fifth decade of the nineteenth 
century, that there is but “one thing in 
which we are entirely in earnest—the 
making of money!” 

Well does Professor J. C. Van Dyke, in 
his Money God, speak of the United States 
as a nation “become monomaniacal.” 
It has “made unto itself,” he declares, 
“a golden image which it falls down 
before and worships; it thinks and acts 
and legislates for money only; it turns the 
arts and sciences into machines for gain; 
and drunk with its own power, it revels 
in gluttony and becomes boastful of its 
own selfishness, forgets the goodly herit- 
age of its history, forgets its ideals and 
faiths and beliefs and starts upon a 
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career of greed and grasp. 

It is our worship of Mammon that has 
corrupted the government of city, state 
and nation, crowding our aldermanic 
boards with thieves, creating in every 
state legislature a “third house,” com- 
posed of the lobbyists of the special 


interests, and giving over seat after seat 
in our national hall of Representatives 
and Senate chamber to the highest bidder 
at public auction. It is our worship of 
Mammon which has made _ business 
piracy and transformed honest industry 
into brigandage, writing such histories as 
those of the Standard Oil Company, the 
Beef ‘Trust and the Metropolitan Street 
Railroad, and surrendering America into 
the hands of such men as Rockefeller, 
Harriman and Ryan. It is the worship 
of Mammon which has prostituted our 
social standards and created an American 
nobility of wealth. It is the worship of 
Mammon which has watered stock, adul- 
terated foods, granted and accepted re- 
bates, betrayed insurance companies, 
built rotten tenements, run single-track 
railroads, and maintained saloons, gam- 
bling dens and brothels. It is the wor- 
ship of Mammon which has stripped our 
country of its forests, thrown our coal- 
mines and oil deposits into the hands of 
private exploiters for their private enrich- 
ment at public cost, degraded our litera- 
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ture to the standard of “best sellers,” 
our art to the standard of magazine 
illustrations, our drama to the standard 
of Klaw and Erlanger, our colleges to the 
standard of commercial schools. It is 
the worship of Mammon which has identi- 
fied success with wealth, happiness with 
material luxury, heroism with money- 
making, patriotism with prosperity. Say 
what we will, Mammon is the deity whom 
we worship; for while we serve God with 
all our anthems and all our rituals and 
all our sermons and all our creeds in one 
day out of seven, we are serving Mammon 
on the other six days with all our mind 
and all our heart and all our soul and all 
our strength. 

And the second commandment of 
religion, said Jesus, was “like unto the 
first,” namely, this—*'Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” And behold our 
social life to-day! Neighborly love, broth- 
erhood, unselfishness, sacrifice—where are 
they to be seen save in a few humble 
homes and a few quiet lives? Carlyle’s 
indictment again of his time is even a 
stronger indictment of our own. “Our 
life,” said this modern Isaiah, “is not 
mutual helpfulness, but rather, named 
‘fair competition’ and so forth, it is a 
mutual hostility. We have profoundly 
forgotten everywhere that cash payment 
is not the sole relation of human beings; 
we think, nothing doubting, that this 
absolves and liquidates all engagements 
of man.” 

And so behold the spectacle in this year 
of grace, 1908! International amity guar- 
anteed by great armies upon the land and 
great navies upon the seas; business a 
matter of monopoly, which means, accord- 
ing to the famous Rockefeller philosophy, 
the cutting of a thousand buds that the 
one perfect rose may bloom; industry 
founded not upon the law of due reward 
for service done, but upon the law of 
wages; children driven by greedy and 
heartless employers and by still more 
greedy and heartless parents to their daily 
labor in factories and mines, at the cost of 
health, education and morals; women 
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toiling like slaves in tenements, depart- 
ment stores, etc., for wages insufficient to 
keep body and soul together; life a com- 
petition in which the strongest survives 
and the weakest goes to the wall; life a 
game in which the few gain everything 
and the multitudes nothing; life a great 
brotherhood, in which one brother gets 
the necessities of existence (coal, oil, beef, 
sugar, etc.) away from his other brothers, 
and makes them “ pay the price,” in which 
one brother gains control of the national 
highways from all the other brothers and 
“puts on all the traffic will bear,” in 
which one brother controls the means of 
production and distribution and makes 
his other brothers fight against one 
another for the high privilege of laboring 
ten or twelve hours a day for a starvation- 
wage, in which one brother makes a for- 
tune of $600,000,000 and thousands of 
other brothers die like dogs in the gutter, 
in which one brother complains at his 
ten-course dinner and millions of other 
brothers thank God for their potato! 
Colossal, “naked egotism, vulturous 
greed ” everywhere triumphant; and love, 
brotherhood, sacrifice—the talk of senti- 
mentalists and the dream of weaklings! 
Love our neighbor? Oh, no! We fight 
him, compete with him, use him, spend 
him, rob him, ruin him—anything but 
love and serve him! “We call it Soci- 
ety,”’ says Carlyle, “and go about openly 
professing the totalest separation.” 

If the religion of Jesus means love of 
God and love of one’s neighbor, as he 
declared, then what claim has our society 
to the name of Christian? Oh, yes! I 
know that we have churches in every 
smallest village, schools at every cross- 
roads, hospitals on every hill-top, settle- 
ment-houses in every slum. I know that 
Satan has not yet won the world, that the 
fight against evil is not yet given up in 
despair, that God is not yet dead. But I 
also know that, after nineteen hundred 
years lived in the light of the teachings 
of Jesus, the evils of which I have spoken 
should be utterly destroyed, instead of 
flourishing apparently as prosperous as 


ever. I know that for every church 
to-day I can count a saloon; beside every 
school I can place a gambling-den; every 
hospital I can balance with hundreds of 
disease-laden tenements and life-destroy- 
ing factories; and for every settlement- 
house I can point you to a dozen houses 
of ill-fame. I know that Satan, if, not 
yet all-victorious, is not yet defeated; 
that the fight against evil, if not yet sur- 
rendered, is not yet triumphant; that if 
God is not yet dead, he is not yet alive 
to the majority of men. I know that, 
nineteen hundred years after the death 
of Jesus, there ought to be less sin, less 
crime, less dishonesty, less Mammon- 
worship, less brutal selfishness, and more 
virtue, more integrity, more love of God 
and service of man. I know that while 
society to-day is not as bad as it might be, 
it surely is not as good as it might be. 
And it is therefore that I protest, there- 
fore that I complain, therefore that I 
assert that something or somebody is 
responsible. 

For the political, industrial and social 
evils of our age and country, I believe 
that the Christian churches of America 
are very largely responsible—responsible 
not because they have actually fostered 
the rampant Mammon-worship and 
greedy selfishness of our time, but because 
in the very face of these conditions of 
which I have spoken, they have remained 
utterly indifferent—oblivious to every- 
thing but their own petty affairs of dogma, 
ritual and ecclesiastical organization. 
Professing, like the prophet of old Israel, 
to hate iniquity, they have done nothing 
to smite it and destroy it from off the face 
of the earth; professing to love righteous- 
ness, they have done little or nothing to 
establish such righteousness as the essence 
of religious character and as the sine qua 
non of spiritual salvation. Claiming to 
teach a religion the two commandments 
of which are love to God and love to man, 
they have been content to make love to 
God a matter of prayer and praise, of 
bowed head and bent knee, for one hour 
on a Sabbath morning; and love to map 
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they have reduced to a minimum of 
rule-of-thumb alms-giving to the poor 
It is no mere chance, as one of the his- 
torians of our day has pointed out, that 
the same years which witnessed the 
opening of the present age of widespread 
political, industrial and social corruption 
mark as well the beginning of the alarm- 
ing decline of the Christian church. 
Here, in every smallest village and ham- 
let, is to be found the church, pointing, 
as Wordsworth has so beautifully said, 
“pointing its silent finger unto heaven”; 
here in every community is the Christian 
minister and the organization of Chris- 
tian worshipers; here in all of our cities 
are proud temples of the living God, 
standing like beacons in the vast ocean of 
commercial turmoil; here, in a word, is 
an institution, which, from the point of 
view alike of age, tradition, membership, 
property, is unexampled—an institution 
claiming to hold within its keeping the 
oracles of God and to speak with the 
voice of God—an institution pretending 
to stand for good as opposed to evil, 
righteousness as opposed to sin, justice 
as opposed to injustice, love as opposed 
to hate, the life of the spirit as opposed to 
the life of the flesh, Christ as opposed to 
Cesar, God as opposed to Mammon; 
and yet, in spite of its enormous member- 
ship, its unbounded wealth, its divine 
authority, this present age is apparently 
as far from realizing the Christian ideal 
as ever. ‘The simple truth of the matter 
is, the church has not done its duty—it 
has not seized its opportunity and used its 
power. Seeing evil, it has declined to 
interfere; looking upon corruption it has 
refused to assail it; gazing full upon pol- 
itical and business dishonesty, it has 
avoided attacking it; finding men, appar- 
ently respectable, guilty of all manner of 
greed, it has been unwilling to rebuke 
them and summon them to repentance; 
seeing the temple of God polluted by the 
money-changers, it has declined to sweep 
them from the sanctuary, but, in return 
for their tainted money, has given them 
the first places in the synagogue. And 
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all the while the church, thus recreant to 
its appointed task of establishing upon 
the earth that Kingdom of God which 
means love to God and love to man, has 
soothed its conscience by building splen- 
did cathedrals, reciting long prayers, sing- 
ing loud hymns of praise and adoration, 
preaching long sermons, remembering 
the Sabbath day to keep it holy, and 
smiting the traditional sins of drunken- 
ness, adultery and atheism. 

But is this the business of religion? 
Not so thought the ancient prophet, when 
he declared, “ What doth the Lord desire 
of thee, but to do justice, to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with thy God.” 
Not so thought the modern prophet, 
when he asserted, “ Rituals, creeds, lit- 
urgies, hierarchies; all this is not religion. 
.. . The use of religion, past, present 
and to come, is this only: To keep the 
moral conscience or inner light of ours 
alive and shining . . . to remind us of 
the infinite difference there is between a 
good man and a bad; to bid us love 
infinitely the one, abhor and avoid 
infinitely the other—strive infinitely to 
be the one and not to be the other.” 
Not so thought Jesus when he gave to 
men his two great commandments of the 
law. And what if the church had been 
faithful to this true conception of its task 
—what if the church had resolutely, 
unflinchingly preached this prophetic 
gospel? Would not the world be a 
better and lovelier place than what we 
actually see it to-day? Suppose, for 
example, that the churches of America, 
in the great epoch preceding the Rebellion, 
had one and all steadfastly set their faces 
against the iniquity of human slavery. 
Suppose that, instead of quoting old 
Levitical laws or Pauline epistles in 
defense of this monstrous barbarism, 
these churches had all quoted Jesus’ 
gospel of brotherhood against it. Sup- 
pose that, instead of seeking to explain or 
excuse this social crime, these thousands 
of churches throughout the land had done 
nothing but assail it, denounce it, curse 
it. Suppose that, instead of trying to 
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avoid the issue, these churches had tried 
constantly to meet it. Suppose that 
every preacher, to the extent of his abil- 
ity, had been a Theodore Parker; that 
every pulpit, to the extent of its influence, 
had been a Plymouth Pulpit; that every 
member of a Christian church, just 
because of that membership, had been, 
to the extent of his intellectual and moral 
power, a Garrison or a Lovejoy. Sup- 
pose, as opposed to the institution of 
slavery upon the one hand there had 
stood upon the other hand, in solid 
phalanx, the great institution of Chris- 
tianity, and how long, think you, would 
human slavery have endured? And if, 
as is literally true, the Christian church, 
had it been so minded, could have smitten 
this hydra to its death, is it unfair to hold 
the church responsible for its long- 
continued life ? 

Or, to take a modern instance, suppose 
that the churches of America should here 
and now unite upon a great crusade 
against the barbarism of child-labor. 
Suppose that all the organized religious 
bodies in this great land should dedicate 
themselves to the proposition that “It is 
not the will of the Father that one of these 
little ones should perish.” Suppose that 
every church should organize itself into a 
sub-committee of the National Child- 
Labor Committee—that every minister 
should make himself a representative of 
that committee—that every individual 
member of every church should become 
a contributing member of that committee. 
Suppose, if nothing more, that, on the 
special Child-Labor Sunday of each 
year, every pulpit in the land should ring 
with denunciation of this great evil and 
summon its people to the fight against it. 
Suppose, if you can, such a united cru- 
sade as this against this one great social 
iniquity—and how long, think you, would 
it be possible for cruel parents and greedy 
employers to drive little boys and little 
girls to exhausting daily labor? And if 
the churches thus have it to-day right in 
their power to destroy this frightful bar- 
barism, root and branch, why should we 
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not indict these churches as responsible 
for the continuance of the evil, so long as 
they maintain their present attitude of 
ignorance and indifference ? 

The truth of the matter is, there is no 
evil in the world to-day, be it political 
corruption, business piracy, social injus- 
tice, which could not be destroyed upon 
the instant if the churches would but 
speak the word of doom. No iniquity 
could endure for a moment against the 
united attack of the religious forces of the 
world. As we read, in the legends of 
ancient Greece, that no man could look 
upon the face of Zeus and live, so may we 
assert, in much the same way, that no 
wrong of any kind could front the modern 
church and live. The church has the 
opportunity to destroy the ills of society, 
since it is the one institution in the world 
to-day which stands solely for the things 
of God; and the church has the power to 
destroy these ills, since it has a member- 
ship so large, a property so vast, an influ- 
ence so supreme, an authority so divine, 
that it could as surely banish from the 
earth any iniquity against which it might 
choose to proceed as the angels of God 
banished from the heavenly heights the 
rebellious hosts of Satan. Upon the 
church, therefore, as upon no _ other 
organization in human society, rests the 
obligation of action; and so long as it 
remains idle and indifferent in the face 
of such evils as are rife to-day, so long 
may it be fairly held responsible for the 
consequences. 

But why, it may naturally enough be 
asked—why does the church not act? 
Why is the church to-day, as for so many 
centuries past, standing oblivious, while 
“wrong rules the land and waiting justice 
sleeps” ? ‘To answer this question ade- 
quately would be to write the history of 
ecclesiastical Christianity from the fourth 
century A. D. down even to the present 
moment. But in lieu of this, it is only 
possible here to make certain sweeping 
generalizations, which may give some 
suggestion at least of the causes under- 
lying this phenomenon. 
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(a) In the first place, there is that con- 
ception of the church, which has so long 
vitiated its possible influence, that relig- 
ion is in some way identical with correct 
belief. I have no space to show how this 
false interpretation of religion began with 
the very death of Jesus in the contro- 
versies between the disciples and the 
orthodox Jews on the questions of the 
Messiahship and resurrection, reached its 
climax in the Council of Niczea and the 
promulgation of the Nicene Creed, and 
has continued in various forms and in 
successive controversies down even to the 
present day. Sufficient is it to point out 
that, from earliest times on, the church 
has insisted that the essence of religion 
is not life but belief, not moral character 
but intellectual affirmation, not spiritual 
excellence but theological conformity. 
So long as a man, therefore, partook of 
the sacraments, accepted the creeds, 
believed in Christ as his savior, so long 
was he regarded as a Christian, no matter 
what the sins of his individual life and the 


injustices which he practiced in his rela- 


tions with his fellows. And, on the other 
hand, no matter how honest, virtuous and 
pure a life a man might lead as a husband, 
a father, a neighbor and a citizen—no 
matter how scrupulous his fidelity to the 
ideals of justice, mercy and truth, if he 
rejected the creeds, repudiated Chris- 
tianity as a revealed religion, regarded 
Jesus as a human teacher and not a 
divine savior, he was excommunicated 
by the church, condemned to social 
ostracism in this wor!d and eternal dam- 
nation in the next. Throughout all 
Christian history, correct belief has been 
the test of discipleship, acceptance of 
authorized dogma the supreme virtue, 
rejection of this dogma the unpardonable 
sin. And this, in the face of the express 
teaching of Jesus, as contained in the 
famous judgment scene of St. Matthew, 
wherein the Master accepts as _ his 
disciples not those who have “believed 
on him,” but those who have given food 
to the hungry, drink to the thirsty, cloth- 
ing to the naked, etc., and rejects not 
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those who are guilty of “infidelity,” but 
those only who have neglected the hungry, 
the thirsty and the naked! What a 
travesty of religion, indeed—this empha- 
sis upon sound theology! And yet it is 
just this interpretation which has for 
ages paralyzed the church as an agent of 
social redemption, which has made it 
possible for the most hideous social ills to 
continue for centuries uncondemned and 
undestroyed, and postponed the coming 
of the Kingdom of God upon earth to a 
future as indefinite as eternity. Con- 
cerned only with the problem of right 
thinking, the church has utterly neglected 
the problem of right living, and thus has 
left the world to welter in its sin. 

(b) Closely analogous to this, and yet 
distinct enough to be considered apart, 
is the evil of denominationalism. Here, 
in the world of Christendom to-day, do 
we see hundreds of differing sects, each 
primarily concerned not with the cultiva- 
tion of the worship of God and the service 
of man, but with the establishment of its 
own particular, private, patented, copy- 
righted interpretation of Christian doc- 
trine. Church is arrayed against church, 
minister against minister, community 
against community, in no more serious 
difference than the translation of a Bible 
text, the maintenance of a symbolic 
service, or the hair-splitting quibble of a 
theological distinction. And while the 
church has thus for centuries been 
devoting itself to solving the momentous 
problems of Calvinists and Arminians, 
Lutherans and Baptists, Unitarians and 
Trinitarians, society has been abandoned 
to its own devices and moral and spiritual 
evil has been left to flourish abundantly. 
That society should fall into the hands of 
Methodists or Unitarians or Quakers or 
Christian Scientists has aroused the 
church to a crusade of opposition; but 
that society should fall into the hands of 
grafters, bosses, gamblers, money-mad 
capitalists, war-crazed statesmen, has 
been contemplated by the church with 
comparative indifference. It has smitten 
the church of a different sect across the 
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street, but has forgotten the gambling-den 
and brothel around the corner; it has 
assailed the heretical minister down- 
town, but has not so much as spoken a 
word against the employer of little chil- 
dren and underpaid women, the owner 
of rotten tenements and liquor saloons, or 
the political boss who has betrayed the 
public welfare for a “consideration”; 
it has denounced the good men and 
saintly women who have not been able to 
accept the Bible as infallible or Jesus as 
divine or the Apostles’ Creed as contain- 
ing the Alpha and Omega of Christianity, 
and, in its zeal in the pursuit of this 
quarry, has passed by the men and 
women of evil lives and tainted character, 
ruled by lust and guided by greed, whose 
sole purpose in life has been to give as 
little and grab as much as they could. 
Alas for the cause of Christ that the 
church should to-day still be divided thus 
into a thousand warring sects, seeking to 
destroy one another, and not be a “ mighty 
army,” marshaled in united battle array 
against the black-armored legions of 
Satan! 

(c) Third, is the so-called “other- 
world” conception of religion which has 
led the church astray for centuries, as 
some mirage leads the traveler astray in 
the desert. For a variety of reasons, the 
church, very early in its career, was per- 
suaded to lay all the emphasis of its 
teaching upon the life beyond the grave 
and thus to neglect the life upon this side 
of the grave. From earliest times, the 
church has presented itself as a means of 
salvation from the temptations and sins 
of this world and hence of sure entrance 
into the joys of the next world. This 
earth has been described as a wreck cast 
helplessly upon the shores of time, and 
the church as a life-boat to bear its 
passengers to safety. This present life 
has been pictured as a vale of tears, and 
the church as the gateway leading unto 
the bliss of heaven. We have only to 


run through the pages of any old church 
hymnal and read the long succession of 
hymns which describe the world about us 
as a passing shadow, this earth as an 
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abode of pain to be escaped as soon as 
possible, life as but a fitful dream from 
which death will be a glad awakening, 
heaven as our home, and Jesus as the 
shepherd who will guide us safely from 
our wanderings through the desert land 
to the heavenly fold above—we have only 
to read, I say, this still widely prevalent 
hymnology to understand what is meant 
by the “other-world” interpretation of 
religion. This being the attitude of the 
church toward this present life, it is easy 
to understand why it has not greatly 
concerned itself with the regeneration of 
existing society. Indeed, why should it 
so waste its time and squander its ener- 
gies? The mission of the church was not 
to save the world but to save men out of 
it; not to redeem conditions here but to 
redeem men over there! And what 
wonder, in the face of such a conception, 
that the lust and greed, the injustice and 
cruelty of the present world have been 
left by the church to floprish undisturbed ? 
What wonder, that men in their social 
relations have been abandoned to their 
Mammon-worship, their selfishness, their 
Cain-and-Abel struggle for existence? 
What wonder that Christianity, as an 
influence for social regeneration, has been 
an almost negligible factor in the develop- 
ment of civilization, and that society has 
moved onward and upward in spite of, 
rather than because of, the church’s 
leadership ? What wonder that the evils 
of ancient days, political corruption, 
industrial piracy, international warfare, 
wealth and poverty, still survive; and the 
church stands indifferent at the hideous 
spectacle of wrong? But whatever else 
may be thought of this interpretation of 
religion, one thing is at least clear—that 
this is not the religion of Jesus. We are 
only just beginning to realize that Jesus 
came that men might have life here and 
now upon the earth and have it abund- 
antly; that the business of Christianity is 
not to concern itself with the conditions of 
life which may exist beyond the grave, 
but rather with the conditions of life 
which most surely exist on this side of 


the grave; that, as Dr. Campbell of the 

















City Temple, London, has expressed it, 
it is the purpose of the church “ not to get 
men into heaven but heaven into men.” 
And yet the world of Christendom is still 
engaged in “gazing at what lies dimly at 
a distance” and is not yet doing “what 
lies clearly at hand.” Alas, that it has 
not sooner recognized that its work is 
here, being none other than to provide 
that God’s Kingdom may come and his 
will be done on earth! 

(d) And lastly, there is that most 
peculiar, astonishing and _ inexcusable 
idea, which has persuaded the church in 
all ages to assert that religion has properly 
nothing to do with political, industrial or 
social questions of any kind. There is 
that fallacious distinction which has 
always been made between sacred and 
secular, and which has assigned to the 
care of the church the one and frankly 
removed from its control or even interest 
the other. The church, it is argued, has 
to do with spiritual not worldly matters; 
with worship and prayer and praise, with 
rituals and liturgies and sacraments, with 
temples and cathedrals and synagogues. 
It has its sacred book—all others are pro- 
fane; it has its one holy day—all others 
are common; it has its one specific field 
of sacred work—all others are secular. 
As a result of this convenient distinction, 
what a spectacle of indifference to all the 
sins and sufferings of the world at large 
does the church present! Assiduous in 
preserving the Sabbath from profanation 
by innocent amusements, musical con- 
certs or even open art-galleries and 
libraries, it is utterly careless of the pro- 
fanation of other days of the week by 
dishonest stock transactions, criminal 
political bargains or scandalous business 
deals. ‘'Tireless in lifting up its voice in 
denunciation of agnosticism, of failure to 
attend divine service, or of indifference 
to the creeds and sacraments, it is silent 
about the working of children to death in 
factories and mines; silent about hiring 
saleswomen for four or five or six dollars a 
week and expecting them to remain 
“unspotted from the world”; silent about 
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the monopolizing of the necessities of 
life and then holding up the public at the 
point of a pistol; silent about the private 
ownership of public resources and util- 
ities and the resulting exploitation of the 
many by the few; silent on all questions 
which concern the life of society at large. 
Satisfied to erect a beautiful church 
building, to celebrate the sacraments, to 
preach “spiritual” sermons, it is content 
to leave all matters of political, industrial 
or social reform to practical men of 
affairs. What wonder, in the face of such 
a situation as this, that the churches 
to-day are empty and men who seek the 
redemption of society are turning else- 
where? What wonder that only inferior 
men are entering the ministry and these 
in ever decreasing numbers? “If the 
church is not good for everything,” says 
Dr. Charles Aked of New York, with 
perfect justice, “it is good for nothing.” 
If it is not the business of the church to 
concern itself with the ills from which 
modern society is suffering, then it has 
no business to transact; if it is not the 
duty of the church to fight the good fight 
for mercy, justice and truth in the every- 
day world of every-day affairs, then it has 
no duty to discharge; if it is not the 
mission of the church to plunge right down 
into the muck and mire of the world and 
make it clean, then it has no mission what- 
soever to fulfil. “I’m the drain-man, 
that’s wot I am,” shouts the sewer- 
cleaner in Kennedy’s tremendous drama, 
The Servant in the House, with exultant 
pride, as he rolls up his sleeves to cleanse 
the rottenness that was polluting the 
home; and if the minister of Christ, as 
this play clearly teaches, is not thus “the 
drain-man,” charged with the duty of 
“cleaning up the muck of the world,’ 
then he has no function and is a mere 
actor, playing an idle part. If every- 
thing is not sacred, nothing is sacred; 
if everything is not holy, nothing is holy; 
if all work is not God’s work, nothing is 
God’s work. If all the great field of 
human life—the prostitute lurking in the 
street and the child laboring in the fac- 
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tory, the politician taking his bribe and 
the trust-magnate his rebate, as well as 
the prayer and the praise, the Bible and 
the Sabbath—if all this field, I say, is 
not a field meet for the church’s work 
then the church has no work, and the 
sooner it is destroyed the better. 

Here are some few of the things that 
have paralyzed the church for centuries. 

But I have faith that at last the dawn 
of a better day has truly come. Brought 
face to face with the problem of survival 
in an age the philosophy of which it does 
not accept and the needs of which it does 
not serve; challenged by a society which 
is deaf to its appeals, scornful of its 
claims to authority, contemptuous of its 
“rituals, liturgies, creeds and Sinai Thun- 
ders,” either to prove its right to live by 
yielding fruits of true religion or else to 
perish, like the barren fig-tree which 
cumbereth the ground, the church is at 
last awakening to its responsibilities. 
Slowly but surely is the church sloughing 
off the sham religion of right belief in 
favor of the true religion of right living. 


Slowly but surely are the fires of sec- 
tarian bigotry and hate flickering to 
ashes, and the kindly flame of mutual 
sympathy and common interest glowing 


with an ever clearer light. Slowly but 
surely is the church turning away from its 
illusion that its prime concern is with the 
life beyond and learning to front the grim 
reality of the life that now is. And 
slowly but surely is the church’s false and 
pernicious distinction between sacred and 
secular vanishing away and in its place is 
coming the “Fact,” as Carlyle calls it, 
that all that God has made is sacred; 
that all times and all places are holy; that 
religion is concerned not with any iso- 
lated or peculiar segment of life but with 
the whole circumference. A brighter day, 
I say, for the church on the one side and 
for society upon the other! It is no mere 
accident that one single year should see 
the publication of five such epoch-marking 
books as Rauschenbusch’s Christianity 
and the Social Crisis, Campbell’s Chris- 
tianity and the Social Order, Crapsey’s 
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Rebirth of Religion, Shailer Matthew’s 
The Church and the Changing Order, and 
Gladden’s Church and Modern Life. It 
is no mere chance that the short space of 
six months witnesses the Methodist 
church of America, in national conven- 
tion assembled, passing resolutions calling 
for “equal rights and complete justice for 
all, . . . abolition of child-labor, .. . 
protection of the workers from dangerous 
machinery, . . . the highest wage each 
industry can afford,” etc.; the Presby- 
terian church holding immense meetings, 
where thronging thousands of working- 
men are addressed by clergymen and 
labor leaders from a common platform; 
the momentous social meetings of the 
great Pan-Anglican Congress in London; 
the formation of the interdenominational 
society of ministers called the Christian 
Socialists and the holding of the great 
three-days’ convention in New York; 
the establishment of the Unitarian Fel- 
lowship for Social Justice by a small but 
determined band of the younger Unitarian 
clergy; not to mention other significant 
movements of a similar character. ‘The 
Christianity of creeds and rituals and 
liturgies, of priests and pastors and min- 
isters, of theologians and ecclesiastics and 
revivalists, is dead, hopelessly dead, 
rightly dead. For nineteen hundred years 
it has been betraying the cause of Christ, 
misinterpreting the gospel of Jesus, post- 
poning by its fierce bigotry, its zealous 
ignorance, its hopeless illusions, its sham 
piety, the coming of the Kingdom of God 
upon the earth. But its knell has 
sounded, its day is done; a few centuries 
more, and its rotting carcass will no 
longer cumber and pollute the ground. 
And the true Christianity of character 
and conscience and right living, of justice 
and truth and love, of scientists and not 
theologians, of good Samaritans and not 
Levites, of men and not priests, of doers 
of the word and not hearers only—this 
true Christianity of the prophet of Naza- 
reth, who came to bear witness to the 
truth and to give men life more abund- 
antly, is only just now having its “re- 
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birth,” only just now, like some buried 
river, coming to the surface again after 
centuries of hidden life. Jesus did not 
live and die in vain; his spirit of service 
and of love has never perished. More 
bravely and more faithfully in the future 
than ever in the dismal past is the church 
destined to speak his word without fear 
and do his work without wearying. ‘The 


A POLITICAL 
By Cart S. 


HE PERSONALITY of Switzer- 
land, like that of Italy, is unique. 

As the all-pervasive and dominant influ- 
ence south of the Alps is that of art, so in 
the little Republic to their north the 
omnipresent, ever-creative national spirit 
is the spirit of democracy. Upon enter- 
ing its borders the observant traveler soon 
finds himself lifted into an atmosphere of 
intellectual liberty, political equality, and 
social justice. In fact, the work of this 
“ political experiment station of the world” 
is of such incomparable importance that 
a first-hand knowledge of its methods and 
institutions has become as invaluable to 
the student of politics as is a personal 
acquaintance with the masterpieces of 
Italian painting to the student of art. 

Among the new institutions put in 
operation there, the most important is 
the Initiative and Referendum—a sys- 
tem of direct popular control of the law- 
making power, which elsewhere has been 
adopted only to a very limited degree. ° 
Its results have attracted the attention of 
students the world over and tempted 
travelers to a more than passing inquiry. 
Many a tourist has turned amateur 
investigator and converted, as I did, his 
Swiss sojourn into something of a polit- 
ical pilgrimage. 

The referendum is in the air and you 
cannot escape it. You meet it at every 
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Kingdom, for the coming of which he 
prayed, and which means, as he himself 
was careful to declare, the doing of God’s 
will here upon the earth, will indeed come; 
and the tabernacle of God, at last in very 
truth, as foretold in vision by the holy 
apostle, be here with the sons of men. 
Joun Haynes HoLMeEs. 
Church of the Messiah, New York City. 


PILGRIMAGE. 


VROOMAN. 


turn: you hear of it in the restaurants, on 
steamship docks, in the railroad trains. 
Almost every chance acquaintance has at 
least a word to say regarding it. It was 
but a few hours after I had unpacked my 
luggage at Lucerne that I began to 
hear of it and its benefits. Next to me at 
the table @héte dinner sat a large raw- 
boned Texan, and beside him a small 
Swiss gentleman with a pointed beard. 
Their conversation bore upon this inter- 
esting institution, which my compatriot 
was by no means sure could be adopted 
with profit by the United States. 

“T reckon this referendum, as you call 
it, may work all right in a little two-by- 
four country like yours,” said the Texan, 
“but you need n’t get puffed up on 
that account and try to teach a country 
that can whip all Europe.” 

“T hope you will not forget,” replied 
the Swiss, “that my country has a larger 
area than some of your states, and a 
larger population than the average of 
your states. Therefore if the referendum 
has worked well in Switzerland, as 
every one concedes it has, unless you"can 
find some better objection than your 
unwieldy bulk, you must admit that it 
would work well in your separate states. 
We tried it first in two or three of our 
cantons, where it proved so successful 
that one by one the other cantons adopted 
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it, and finally, when by the unmistakable 
test of experience we had proved its 
incomparable merits, we adopted it for 
the nation. Try it in your states first, 
and have no fear, it will win its own way 
in your nation.” 

“Perhaps I don’t entirely understand 
the workings of this referendum,” said 
the Texan. 

“1 have figured it out,” said a Yankee 
across the table. “You say you are a 
stock-raiser. Suppose you were to tell 
your hired man to fence off a certain lot 
for the hogs, and he’d reply that he 
would do nothing of the kind. What 
would you do?” 

“I'd discharge him, sir, in one-half 
minute, sir!” said the Southerner. 

“Quite right! But, suppose a little 
later, on being told to plant a certain field 
in cotton, he were to plant it in oats, what 
would you say to that?” 

“TI would chase him off my premises, 
sir!” 

“But,” continued the Yankee, “are 
not state representatives and Congressmen 
the servants of the people ?” 

“Assuredly, sir,” replied the Texan, 
anticipating the other’s idea, “but in 
America, if our Congressmen pass a law 
which we do not like, or neglect to pass a 
law we want, we turn them down, sir, at 
the polls, at the very next election.” 

“Indeed!” replied the Yankee, “but to 
go back to the farm-hand, would you 
want him around your place for two years 
squandering your money, neglecting your 
interests, disobeying and insulting you, 
before turning him down, or knocking him 
down, as the case might be? I think not. 
And that is where the Initiative and Ref- 
erendum comes in. 
till the next election to veto a measure you 
do n’t want or to get one that you do. It 
is very simple; you merely go over the 
heads of your servants when they cease 
to observe your wishes. Neither should 
the people wait until another election 
before turning down such rascals as the 
members of the legislature of Illinois, who 
in 1898 gave to Yerkes twenty-five million 


You need not wait 
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dollars’ worth of franchises, in spite of the 
:mpotent protest of nearly the whole com- 
monwealth. To defeat such men at the 
polls is to lock the door after the horse is 
stolen. This fatal political procrastina- 
tion is only too common in the United 
States. Take another example: Some 
years ago the United Gas Improvement 
Company, of Philadelphia, got control of 
the city council at a good fat figure and 
was thus able to lease for thirty years, at 
an exceedingly lean and low figure, the 
gas plant which the city had owned and 
operated for fifty-six years. ‘This nause- 
ating performance was violently but 
ineffectually opposed by every decent 
American ‘sovereign’ in the city. The 
referendum would have made such a steal 
impossible.” 

“If that is the Referendum and Initia- 
tive, sir,” said the Texan, “if it simply 
means being obeyed by our public 
servants why, that is democracy, and you 
can count not only on me, but on a 
200,000 majority for it in Texas, as soon 
as our people have come to understand it. 
And, mind you, what we are ready to 
vote for down there, we are ready to fight 
for.” 

“Do n't, pray, let us even discuss such 
a thing,” puffed a fat bishop, who had 
overheard the conversation. “This would 
mean nothing less than ochlocracy. Rep- 
resentative government is all right, but 
this referendum means downright mob- 
rule. It is un-American, it is unconstitu- 
tional, and it leads to anarchy.” 

“Pardon me, sir,” replied the Swiss, 
suavely, “but has it not been said: ‘ By 
their fruits ye shall know them’? Are 
you agreed to that?” 

“Yes,” replied the bishop stiffly. 

“Very well; here are the facts: The 
referendum was opposed at first in Switz- 
erland by the wealthy and the learned, 
the conservative and the reactionist forces 
of society. ‘To-day, after a trial of over a 
quarter of a century, its chief opponents 
are the most radical Socialists, who find 
the great body of the people too con- 
servative in their movements. In fact, 
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the Federal..Referendum has defeated 
more bills than it has passed. From its 
establishment in 1874 to January, 1895, 
the Federal Assembly passed 180 bills of 
a general character. The referendum 
was demanded for only eighteen of these, 
and the people accepted six and rejected 
twelve. Do you see anything very dan- 
gerous about that ?” 

“Well, no—ah—of course I was just— 
er—venturing an opinion. I have given 
the matter little study or thought. Per- 
haps there may be some truth in what you 
say,” and he waddled off, wheezing and 
perspiring and, who knows ?—perhaps 
thinking. 

The referendum is not altogether new 
to the people of the United States. We 
use it in every state in the Union when 
adopting or altering a state constitution. 
In fifteen states the capital cannot be 
changed, in eleven no law can be passed 
for incurrence of debt not specified in the 
constitution, and in seven no laws can 
be passed establishing banking corpora- 
tions without recourse to the referendum. 


Many other states make the referendum 
compulsory for a multitude of different 


kinds of legislation. The custom of 
referring to popular vote a proposition of 
a purely local nature, such as voting 
bonds to purchase a park, a light or 
water plant, to build school-houses, or 
what not, is very common in American 
cities and is the referendum pure and 
simple. 

Both the Republicans and Democrats 
of Massachusetts advocated it in their 
platform in 1893, and in 1899 the Demo- 
crats of Massachusetts, Michigan, Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin, M‘nnesota, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Montana, Washington, Oregon and Cal- 
ifornia put a demand for it in their state 
platforms, as did the National Democratic 
conventions in 1900 and in 1904. By 
popular vote the people of South Dakota 
in 1899 and the people of Oregon in 1902 
incorporated it into their constitutions. 
And since then, Massachusetts, Maine, 
Delaware, Montana, Oklahoma, Illinois, 
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Ohio, Utah and Texas either have voted 
in favor of some férm of the Initiative and 
Referendum or have elected to their leg- 
islatures majorities pledged to these 
measures. 

The details of this system of legislation 
differ in the different Swiss cantons. ‘The 
three principle types are: First, the 
Landsgemeinde meetings, similar to our 
New England town meetings; second, 
the Compulsory Referendum, according 
to which all laws must be referred to the 
people for their approval or rejection; 
third, the Optional Referendum. Under 
the last form, measures which the legis- 
lature has originated and passed, if agree- 
able to the people, after ninety days 
become laws. If, however, five per cent. 
of the people petition against them, such 
measures must be referred back to be 
voted upon, and thus finally accepted or 
rejected by the people themselves. The 
initiative is the right of seven per cent. of 
the people to propose a law. A law so 
proposed can sometimes be accepted and 
passed by Congress, but can in no case be 
rejected except by a majority vote of the 
people themselves. 

It is this feature of the Swiss Republic— 
the power of the people to thwart all legis- 
lation destructive of their best interests, 
and to enact into law any and all measures 
that will minister to their welfare—which 
is the kill and cure of corruption in pol- 
itics. It is this feature which has made 
the statesmanship of Switzerland at once 
conservative and constructive, which has 
in truth made this little mass of moun- 
tains, forests and lakes, the “model 
Republic of the world.” 


INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY. 


A striking illustration of the value of 
this institution came a week or so later 
when I went to Interlaken. ‘There I met 
a Yale student, a native of Connecticut, 
who never before had seen anything 
higher than the Berkshire hills. Very 
early in our acquaintance I discovered in 
him a constitutional prejudice against 
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certain categories of ideas which he 
termed “advanced,” and especially against 
any suggestion that squinted in the direc- 
tion of an extension of the sphere of gov- 
ernment. This feeling of his gave rise 
to some very interesting discussions and 
amusing episodes. I recall one espe- 
cially memorable conversation. He had 
become so enthusiastic over the Swiss 
mountains, lakes and people, that he 
actually proposed establishing himself 
permanently in the country. 

“TI will offer you,” I said, “the same 
advice that Punch gave to a man about 
to get married—‘do n’t!’ If you feel that 
you have outgrown New England, you 
are ready for the West. There you will 
meet kindred spirits, graduates from 
every state in the East.” 

“What state are you from?” 

“ Kansas.” 

“You don’t mean to say,” he broke 
forth, “that you are from the state where 
the grasshoppers, Populists and cyclones 
hail from ?” 

“T am from the state which started the 
struggle for the freedom of the slave, and 
which has generally been in the van of the 
forces which have been fighting against 
organized greed.” 

“But did n’t I understand that you 
were a Harvard man and that you have 
been studying politics abroad for a couple 
of years ?” 

I nodded an affirmative. 

“Surely,” he continued, with a gleam 
of hope in his eye, “you do n’t believe in 
those half-baked, a _ million-times-ex- 
ploded socialistic vagaries of the govern- 
ment-ownership cranks ?” 

“For instance ?” 

“Oh, government railroads and tele- 
graphs, state monopoly of liquor, and all 
that other balderdash you hear from 
people who know nothing of economics 
or 

“Listen for an instant,” I replied. 
“Did you know that the government- 
ownership cranks are in control of Switz- 
erland ?” 

“Go ahead,” he responded, 


“amuse 
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yourself! If you get dangerous I’ll 
have you taken to a hospital.” 

“Do you see that man?” I said, point- 
ing to a Herculean figure just entering the 
smoking-room. “That is Herr Z———,a 


Swiss captain of industry. He is now 
engaged in one of the most remarkable 
engineering feats of modern times— 
building a railroad up the Jungfrau. I 
had a most interesting conversation with 
Would you like to 


him the other day. 
meet him?” 

He assented, and we approached the 
Swiss magnate. After presenting him, 
I said: “Herr Z———, does Switzerland 
own her own telegraphs, telephones and 
railroads ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Does the government manage an 
express company and diligence lines in 
connection with the post-office ?” 

“Yes, yes! But why do you ask?” 

“And does the government have a 
monopoly or spirits, and is it contemplat- 
ing one on tobacco? Does it have an 
inheritance and income tax, the Initiative 
and Referendum, and Proportional Rep- 
resentation ?” 

“Of course, we have all these institu- 
tions and more,” said Herr Z 
“but why do you ask? Surely you knew 
this before.” 

“Yes, but I am sorry to say that here 
a young man to whom all this is not only 
unexpected but startling. Tell us, how- 
ever, has experience proved that it is best 
for the government to own and control 
these natural monopolies ?” 

“If not, we should not be continually 
adding new ones as fast as they become 
monopolies. This plan is a complete 
success—it is beneficial to rich and poor 
alike. The only ones injured are those 
who try to make illegitimate monopoly 
profits. It checkmates their game to the 
advantage of all legitimate business.” 

“But does not this system develop 
much rascality and rottenness among the 
government officials ?” 

“Not at all! Most decidedly no! 
Corruption in politics, wherever it exists 
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on a large scale, is chiefly the result of 
powerful private monopolies influencing 
to their own advantage the affairs of state. 
There is but one remedy for this—mon- 
opoly control of government must give 
way to government ownership and con- 
trol of monopolies. But this is not the 
whole story. This method works well 
because our officials are honest, and our 
officials are honest partly because there 
are no great private monopolies here 
attempting to influence them and partly 
because in this country the politicians have 
but a limited control of the government. 
If politicians were allowed to run the gov- 
ernment here, as they do in many other 
countries, the advent of government 
ownership would mean merely a change 
from monopolistic control of politicians to 
politician control of monopolies. But 
this vicious circle has been avoided, 
because in Switzerland, with the people 
themselves lies final jurisdiction.” 

I thanked him, while the Yale graduate 
departed to walk off an attack of acute 
mental indigestion. 


At Basle a few days later, my Yale 
friend proposed that we get some Cook’s 
circular tickets and devote a fortnight to 
making a grand tour of Switzerland. 

“Cook’s tickets,” he explained, “ will 
be not only cheaper than tickets bought 
from place to place, but also much less 


troublesome. And do not overlook the 
fact,”’ he added, as he started for Cook’s 
office, “ that this is an instance of a private 
company improving on the arrangements 
of your government railroads.” 

“Don’t get any ticket for me,” I 
shouted after him, for in spite of a sneak- 
ing feeling that he was right, I determined 
not to give in until I had played my last 
card. Hastening down to the station, I 
discovered, not only that the government 
sold circular tickets at reduced rates but 
that it had recently introduced a new 
form of ticket called an “abonnement 
general,” good for continuous travel dur- 
ing two weeks, a month or six weeks, on 
all the main railroad and steamship lines 
in the country. I gleefully bought a 
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second-class fifteen-day “abonnement” 
for eleven dollars, and hastened back to 
the hotel, where I found my friend so 
pleased with his circular ticket, for which 
he had paid about one-third more, that I 
had n’t the heart to say anything about 
my own purchase. 

When our tickets were examined on the 
train he glanced at mine in a suspicious, 
inquiring sort of way, but I merely 
remarked that I had got hold of a new 
combination and would know after a 
few days’ trial whether or not it was a 
success. At Lucerne, where we took a 
boat ride up and down the lake several 
times, just for the lazy delightfulness of 
the trip, he seemed annoyed at always 
having to pay while my ticket gave me the 
right to ride whenever I liked, “without 
money and without price.” At Rors- 
chack, on Lake Constance, where we 
made a little side trip to St. Gall and 
Appenzell, before going up to the Falls en 
the Rhine, again he appeared suddenly 
disconcerted at being obliged to pay the 
regular fare while I, like a railroad mag- 
nate traveling on a pass, had only to give 
the conductor a glimpse of my magical 
“abonnement.” ‘The climax came, how- 
ever, when on our return to Basle, we 
decided to go over to Arolla for a month’s 
mountain climbing. The discovery that 
I still had time to make a trip before the 
expiration of my ticket, whereas his car- 
fare would amount to about five dollars 
more, made him too furious for words. 

While talking over this trip with the 
hotel porter, he found that by sending our 
baggage straight through to Arolla, we 
could go by rail and steamer to Frutigen, 
thence on foot over the Gemmi Pass to 
the baths of Leuk and from there on 
again by diligence, rail and our own feet 
to Arolla. 

“Tt will cost about ten dollars,” he told 
me, “to express both trunks and our 
three valises to Arolla, but I believe the 
trip will be worth it.” 

When the porter, after attending to the 
shipping, presented us with a bill for 
$2.85, the Yale man suggested that there 
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must be some mistake. “Did n’t I tell 
you,” he demanded, “to send our luggage 
to the Hotel Mont Collon, at Arolla, in 
the Valais ?” 

“Yes,” said the porter, “and so I did.” 

“But,” he urged, “it takes about ten 
hours by train, six hours by diligence, and 
two hours and a half by mule to get to 
Arolla. Do you mean to tell me that the 
express company only charges $2.85 for 
transporting that mass of baggage up 
there ?” 

“Do n’t worry him,” I said, “ you for- 
get that here we are not being robbed by 
an express company, as is our custom at 
home, but are being served by that won- 
derful institution, the Swiss Postal Depart- 
ment.” 

After our descent from Arolla, on sev- 
eral occasions I invited him to go with me 
to investigate the workings of the cantonal 
and Federal banks. At Glaurus we went 
to see the government salt mines, and at 
other places inspected government coal 
mines, cement factories, gun-powder fac- 
tories, etc. But he never became enthusi- 
astic over these trips, seeming at once to 
lose all interest in an industry when he 
learned that it was controlled by the 
government. 

One day we started from Martigny to 
walk across the Tete Noir to Chamounix 
—meaning to return in two days and go 
on with our party to Zermat. But the air 
was so exhilarating and the mountains so 
enticing that we could not resist the temp- 
tation to spend two or three days climbing 
the smaller peaks in the vicinity of Mt. 
Blanc. We had left behind both our 


letters of credit, and when finally we were 
able to tear ourselves away and had paid 
our guide, our porter, and our hotel bills, 
suddenly we discovered that we had 
barely money enough left to get us to 


Geneva. On arriving there we were on 
the point of wiring our friends at Mar- 
tigny for funds, when we saw a pawn- 
shop, and my friend rushed in and 
pawned a diamond scarf-pin. 

“TI suppose that is the last of my pin,” 
he said, as he came out, “but it was the 
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easiest and quickest way to get the 
money.” 

As we were passing through Geneva 
the following week he stopped and 
redeemed his pin. ‘The fee was so ridicu- 
lously small that he felt called upon to 
expostulate—though not perhaps as pro- 
fanely as he did when bills were too large. 
The attendant looked at him pityingly 
and said: “ Young man, we are here to 
serve the public, not to take advantage of 
its necessities. You have paid the regu- 
lar fee. I have nothing to do with the 
charges; this is a government institution.” 

He sneaked out and said nothing, but 
I could see that he was very “ hard hit.” 


PROBLEM OF THE UNEMPLOYED. 


A month or so later, finding ourselves 
in Zurich, we went to see one of the 
famous “ Relief Stations,” where men who 
are tramping from town to town looking 
for work find clean quarters, a wholesome 
moral atmosphere and nourishing food— 
all at no cost. There are thirty-six such 
stations in the Canton of Zurich alone, 
all supported at the public expense. 

The place seemed quite as comfortable 
as our Salvation Army lodging-houses, 
and its inmates apparently were an hon- 
est, self-respecting lot, who regarded the 
station not as a charitable institution but 
as @ very proper convenience provided by 
a wise government for the unemployed 
members of its industrial army. Some of 
them were young fellows taking advan- 
tage of this opportunity to see the world, 
to learn some new tricks in their trades 
and to prospect for better paying jobs; 
others were men in the prime of life, gen- 
uine “ out of works ” anxiously looking for 
regular employment; while still others 
belonged to the class of grizzled veterans 
of industry who, being a little the worse 
for wear, invariably are the first to be laid 
on the shelf in times of economic depres- 
sion. 

I asked one of them if he had ever been 
in a labor colony. “No,” he said, flush- 
ing slightly, “it may some time come to 
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that but when I get too old to keep my 
place in the ranks I hope with the aid of 
my children that I shall be able to get a 
little truck farm. Labor colonies are 
places where those of us who have failed 
but who are not yet quite ready for the 
scrap-heap or the bone-pile are enabled 
to contribute somewhat to our own sup- 
port. They are a mild form of charity, 
but their inmates none the less are 
paupers.” 

There is a free employment bureau in 
each station and the management is 
authorized to supply clothes and shoes 
to those in dire need. In some cases 
men, who are completely “broke” are 
given fifty or seventy-five cents, to have 
on hand in case of anemergency. When 
any of them are ill, they are sent at once 
to the splendid public hospitals. 

“Does n’t this sort of thing have a 
tendency to encourage idleness and thrift- 
lessness ?” I asked of the superintendent. 

“Not at all,” he replied, “in fact, quite 
the contrary. We are most careful to 
discriminate between the worker and the 
bum. The whole mission of these sta- 
tions is, by putting the men in the way of 
taking care of themselves, to keep the 
temporarily idle worker from degenerat- 
ing intoa bum. Every lodger is required 
to show his ‘traveling warrant,’ a sort of 
industrial passport which is stamped and 
dated at each station, thus preserving a 
complete record of each man’s move- 
ments. Any one who has had no work 
for three months or who refuses to work, 
or who has no ‘traveling warrant’ is 
relegated immediately to the work-house. 
Moreover, as a rule, no one is allowed to 
stop at the same station more than once 
in six months.” 

At Geneva we called on M. Jean Sigg— 
the Genevian representative of the Fed- 
eral Workingmen’s Secretary. This sec- 
retary who is paid by the government and 
elected by the labor unions, has done 
much good work in a variety of ways, 
such as collecting statistics, advising the 
unions as well as their individual mem- 
bers and helping to settle labor troubles 
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by arbitration. We discussed with M. 
Sigg the interesting experiments which 
have been carried on in several ‘cantons 
with insurance against lack of employ- 
ment. He said the results had not yet 
been decisive either for or against the 
system. 

“In addition to all these palliative 
measures,” he continued, “Switzerland 
by constantly increasing its facilities for 
technical education, has been increasing 
the industrial efficiency of its workers and 
decreasing their liability to loss of employ- 
ment; but we feel that if there is any one 
lesson which our varied experience teaches 
us it is this—that only by solving the 
greater problems of the organization of 
industry and the distribution of wealth can 
the question of the unemployed be effectu- 
ally disposed of. This question is but an 
outward symptom of a deep-seated social 
disease—i. e., the exploitation of one man 
by another, or in its aggravated form, the 
exploitation of all men by huge soulless 
corporate monsters. When once we have 
healed ourselves of this dread disease— 
quickly the army of the unemployed, 
with all its camp followers of vice and 
crime, will fold its tents and silently steal 
away, and its departure this time will be 
final.” 

The Yale man never seemed to tire of 
questioning all sorts and conditions of 
men about the practical workings of 
Swiss institutions. On one occasion he 
unearthed a perfect mine of information 
by cross examining a Swiss fellow- 
traveler while going from Geneva to 
Berne. “Tell me,” he demanded, “your 
telephone and telegraph service is cheap, 
and your express charges, diligence, 
steamer and railroad fares are low. But 
we are told by many college professors 
and most newspapers and magazines in 
America that, were our government to 
enter business, not being as economical 
and sagacious as a private company, it 
must do one of two things, either give 
inferior service at high rates, or run at & 
loss and make up the deficit in taxes. 
Your government service is excellent, 
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your rates are low, do you have a yearly 
deficit ?” 

“True, our rates are low and our 
service good,” answered the Swiss. 
“Once in a great while some branch of 
the government service has had a deficit. 
This is advertised abroad with the great- 
est publicity by private companies to 
discourage government enterprises else- 
where. But on the average our govern- 
ment enterprises make a handsome profit 
and lessen our taxes enormously.” 

“Well and good,” interrupted the Yale 
man doggedly, “with some of your gov- 
ernment concerns, but you will hardly 
pretend, I think, to be proud of the fact 
that your government helps pay your 
taxes from the profits of an alcohol mon- 
opoly—it is the devil’s own business.” 

“But our government does nothing of 
the kind,” said the other. “The profits 
from the sale of alcohol do not replace 
taxes. They are divided among the 
cantons and are added to the existing 
educational funds, and a goodly percent- 
age each year is devoted to fighting 
intemperance or to charities made neces- 
sary by intemperance. The result has 
been that since the advent of the govern- 
ment monopoly, December 23, 1886, the 
consumption of alcohol has fallen off forty 
per cent. The object of this government 
monopoly is, indeed, not revenue, for 
Switzerland stands unique among the 
nations of the world in this, that far from 
going deeper into debt every year, she 
now has property called the Federal 
Fortune amounting to 400,000,000 francs, 
or $80,000,000. Her national debt* is 
only 65,000,000 francs, or $13,000,000. 
leaving a Federal Fortune free and clear 
of $35,000,000 francs, or $67,000,000. 
In addition to this, the separate cantons, 
communes and municipalities have for- 
tunes amounting up into the millions.” 

All this, I thought, in a country which, 
as some one has said, “is the poorest in 

*This does not include the railroad debt, which is 


liquidated automaticall which "Stor from the the 


net profits of the roads 
by the value of ay te 
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Europe, from the standpoint of natural 
advantages.” 

Some of the Swiss towns are so rich 
that they levy no taxes, and at Buches, in 
St. Gall, in addition to this exemption, 
each citizen receives gratis more than an 
acre of land which he may cultivate, fire- 
wood for the winter and grazing ground 
for several cattle. The town of Soleme, 
in Schaffhausen, has forests, pastures and 
cultivated lands worth about 6,000,000 
francs. The commune of Obwald in 
Unterwald, with 13,000 inhabitants, has 
lands and forests valued at 11,350,000 
francs. ‘These instances could be mul- 
tiplied almost indefinitely, for nearly 
every commune and canton has public 
lands. The important fact, however, is 
not that the Swiss governments, national 
state and municipal, are wealthy, but that 
the wealth of the country is so diffused 
among the people that, roughly speaking, 
two-thirds of the heads of families are 
agricultural landholders. 


SWISS BOSSES. 


That evening as we were having a quiet 
smoke, the Yale man reopened the dis- 


cussion. “I have been carrying on some 
investigations of my own,” he said, “and 
I have discovered that in spite of all the 
admirable teatures connected with the 
Swiss form of government, there is one 
very undesirable feature which the Swiss, 
like the rest of us, seem unable to get 
rid of.” 

“And what is that ?” 

“Bosses,” he replied, pensively rather 
than triumphantly, for insensibly of late 
he had been assuming a more sympa- 
thetic attitude toward Swiss political 
institutions. “From what I can learn, 
every city and canton has its political 
boss who dominates his party and through 
it dominates the municipality or canton, 
just as our bosses rule our cities and 
states at home. Human nature is human 
nature, after all—no matter what polit- 
ical methods are employed. Men love 
to be led and so far as I can see the rank 
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and file of the voters are led around by 
the nose here, just as they are in every 
other so-called ‘self-governing’ country 
in the world.” 

“I would not for a moment attempt to 
deny that there is a good deal of truth in 
what you say,” I responded, “but I think 
that perhaps you have overlooked one or 
two important distinctions. Swiss polit- 
ical leaders, or ‘bosses’ as you call them, 
have gained their ascendancy, as have 
Roosevelt, Bryan, LaFollette and Folk, 
principally by the ability and desire they 
have shown to serve the people, and only 
secondarily by their efficiency in building 
up. trong political organizations. Nearly 
all the political leaders of all political 
parties in Switzerland are of this type. 
The Croker, Platt type which robs or 
betrays the people in order to enrich 
itself and its friends, does not exist 


within the confines of Switzerland. This 
difference you will see is absolutely 
fundamental.” 

“But let me make myself plain on 
another point,” I continued. 


“I do not 
harbor the delusion that Switzerland is a 
paradise. It is true that the Swiss have 
less grinding poverty and less vice per 
capita than any other country in the 
world, with the possible exception of New 
Zealand, and yet one finds numbers of 
poor people, lazy people and dishonest 
people, as well as much drunkenness in 
Switzerland. While it is evident that the 
Swiss have disposed of many problems 
which at present are perplexing the rest 
of the world, it is equally evident that 
they have many serious problems still 
confronting them. Will they be able to 
solve these problems? I do not know. 
Will they continue to progress in the 
future as they have in the past? I hope 
so, but even more do I hope that the 
United States and the rest of the world 
will be able to put to practical use the 
splendid discoveries which the Swiss 
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already have made in the realm of state- 
craft.” 

“Curious, is n’t it?” mused my com- 
patriot between puffs at his pipe, “the 
Swiss are the only people in the world 
with a capital larger than their indebted- 
ness—and yet,” he exclaimed, suddenly 
rising and speaking with great earnest- 
ness, “ what does that amount to? Their 
greatest capital is in the civic sagacity, 
civic energy and civic purity of their cit- 
izens. Most of their voters have made 
politics their business, and statesmanlike 
politics has made of every legitimate 
business a success. I am very much 
tempted, when I get home, to go in for 
politics myself.” 

“Switzerland has perhaps more numer- 
ous government activities,” he continued, 
“and yet less ‘paternalism’ than any 
country in the world. I could not under- 
stand this for a long time, but that was 
because I had not yet achieved the 
national point of view. According to 
that the people, by means of the Initiative 
and Referendum, are the government 
and consequently, whatever it does for 
them is self-help and not ‘paternalism.’ 
Switzerland has worked out not only a 
successful political democracy but also 
to a certain extent, a successful industrial 
democracy. It has no corporation-owned 
‘bosses,’ no Napoleons of finance, no oil 
kings, no robber coal barons.” 

I was so astonished I could only grasp 
his hand. 

“If the American people,” he con- 
tinued, “could see what I have seen this 
summer—political and industrial dem- 
ocracy in practice, they could not fail to 
realize that our present era of corporation 
regulation by executive denunciation is of 
interest chiefly as the precursor of a more 
rational future régime of gradually and 
conservatively worked out social recon- 
struction.” Cart S. VRooMAN. 

Cotuit, Massachusetts. 





THE GOLDEN AGE OF ATHENS. 


By B. O. Fiower. 


IVILIZATIONS, like nations, have 
their great capitals from which 
issue power, light and life for oncoming 
generations and for many peoples. They 
are as mighty mountain peaks ever aure- 
oled in light, whose glory falls upon and 
illumines the pathway of the ages— 
mountain peaks of inspiration for the 
moral, mental and physical virility and 
development of earth’s millions toiling 
toward the heights. Three such capitals 
rise out of the dawning period of Western 
civilization as having contributed in a 
large and definite way to the upliftment 
and enlightenment of mankind: Zion, 
Olympus and the City of the Seven 
Hills. 

From Jerusalem and her environing 
lands came the great virile and vital ideals 
of the religious life and ethical develop- 
ment that have in a large way influenced 
the upward course of Western civiliza- 
tion. Instead of the multitude of deities, 
many of them often grossly immoral, 
that peopled the empyrean of the older 
civilizations and which were represented 
in the Olympian councils of Greece and 
the Pantheon of Rome, Israel gave to the 
world the idea of God, omniscient, 
omnipotent and omnipresent—God who 
was well represented by the sacred psalm- 
ist and poet when he exclaimed: 

“Whither shall I go from thy spirit ? or 
whither shall I flee from thy presence ? 

“If I ascend up into heaven, thou art 
there; if I make my bed in hell, behold, 
thou art there. 

“If I take the wings of the morning, and 
dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea; 

“Even there shall thy hand lead me, 
and thy right hand shall hold me. 

“If I say, Surely the darkness shall 
cover me, even the night shall be light 
about me. 

“Yea, the darkness hideth not from 
thee; but the night shineth as the day: 


the darkness and the light are both alike 
to thee.” 

And this Deity of Israel was far more 
than an omniscient, omnipotent and 
omnipresent God: He was a Father 
whose love essence permeated the uni- 
verse and who was fitly symbolized as 
Light dominated by Love; the embodi- 
ment of Truth and Justice. And with 
the idea of the Fatherhood of God neces- 
sarily came the idea of the common 
brotherhood of the children of that 
Father, an ennobling concept that found 
its supreme social and ethical expression 
in the Golden Rule: “Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto you, do 
ye even so unto them.” 

Nearer in the perspective of the past 
than Jerusalem or violet-crowded Athens 
rises the Imperial City of the Seven Hills. 
She, too, was one of the great school- 
mistresses of the later ages. As Jerusa- 
lem taught master spiritual verities that 
were far more ennobling than those con- 
ceived in the nations that environed 
Palestine; as Greece in the world of 
social or collective life placed a necessary 
emphasis on the individual and his rights 
and worth, teaching the inestimable value 
of freedom, so Rome fulfilled a no less 
vital mission, complementing in many 
ways the lessons taught by Greece. 
She showed the value of union, of cen- 
tralization, of coherent codperation and 
order in general. She was also, when at 
her best, practically utilitarian without 
being devoid of idealism, while her 
supreme contribution to the succeeding 
ages was found in her law and order, con- 
trasting boldly with the despotism of 
Oriental centers and reflecting a higher 
concept of justice, a broader understand- 
ing of the rights of man and the duties of 
government to the people, than had been 
current among most of the great nations 
in preceding periods. Law, order and 
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solidarity were the key-notes of Roman 
greatness, while the queen of Attica, the 
favorite city of Olympus and the special 
charge of the Goddess of Wisdom, became 
the greatest treasure-house of philosophic 
thought and the age-long teacher of art. 
Athens was above all else a diffuser of 
light on the mental and artistic planes, 
She was a great conservator of intellectual 
freedom and a developer of the artistic or 
the beautiful. Proudlyshe stands among 
the intellectual capitals of the world. 
Who can measure the debt succeeding 
ages owe to her? 

As civilizations have their immortal 
capitals, they have also capital periods, 
summer seasons of fruition, golden days, 
when, in the compass of a few genera- 
tions, the wealth of ages blossoms forth, 
crowning the favored period with fadeless 
splendor and making it a storehouse of 
wealth for men and nations throughout 
all future time. It is of Athens during 


her golden day that we now write. The 
divisions of time such as mark days, 
weeks, months and years, are arbitrary 


and artificial. It is impossible to say 
that on such a day or in such a year a 
nation awakened from lethargy, or in 
such a decade the light of a new day 
flooded a land; yet for convenience his- 
torians frequently set arbitrary dates as 
starting points or boundary lines, when 
considering great periods. Thus, for 
example, most historians date Modern 
Times from the fall of Constantinople, in 
1453. The dawn of the Renaissance had 
flamed the sky before that date, yet it was 
some time later before the full splendor of 
the new day burst on Europe, giving to 
Italy the golden age of art; to the Europe 
north of the Alps the New Learning and 
the Reformation; and to Western Europe 
the quickening of the searching spirit 
that drove Columbus across the ocean in 
the teeth of the sneers of the world, so 
happily described by Lowell in these lines : 
“**Whatever can be known of earth we know,’ 

a ~' Europe's wise men, in their snail-shells 


No! said one man in Genoa, and that No 
Out ef the dark created this New World.” 


The Golden Age of Athens. 


And this searching spirit during this 
same period also led Vasco da Gama to 
double the Cape and open an ocean high- 
way to the treasure-house of India, while 
it drove the ships of Magellan around the 
globe. 

So when we come to notice the golden 
age of Athens, we cannot say with accu- 
racy that in such a year or decade the new 
day dawned. But for purposes of con- 
venience and because it most nearly 
covers the golden day of Athens, we will 
take the one hundred years immediately 
following the battle of Salamis, 480 B. C., 
for that century is marked by the most 
wonderful sunburst of intellectual and 
artistic splendor known to the history of 
any nation of earth during a like period. 

The battle of Salamis destroyed forever 
Persia’s long-cherished dream of Euro- 
pean conquest. Ten years earlier, in 
490 B. C., the fate of Athens had hung in 
the balance at Marathon, where more 
than fifty thousand Persian warriors from 
many fields of triumph faced ten thou- 
sand citizen soldiers of Greece—the for- 
lorn hope of Athens. The Persians were 
disciplined warriors, trained to obey and 
accustomed to victory. ‘The Greeks were 
lovers of art, culture, trade and peaceful 
pursuits, but they were free men, made 
desperate by the deadly peril that con- 
fronted hearth, home and fatherland; 
and though they were less than one man 
to five of the enemy, such was their hero- 
ism and dauntless courage that they 
swept to death or from the soil of Greece 
the legions of Darius. 

Ten years later the hosts of Xerxes 
moved irresistibly over the plains of 
Greece. The heroism of Leonidas and 
his Spartan band thrilled with pride the 
Hellenic heart but could not save the land 
from the destructive onrush of the bar- 
barian hordes. Under the wise guidance 
of Themistocles the Athenians were 
induced to desert their city and take 
refuge on their vessels, and though the 
City of the Violet Crown was destroyed 
and her temples burned, the people 
unscathed rode the waves of the blue 
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gean. Nothing remained for Xerxes 
but to attempt their destruction on the 
sea, and this promised to be an easy task, 
for the Persian armada contained more 
than six hundred vessels, over two hun- 
dred more than the Grecian fleet. 
Through the genius of Themistocles, 
however, the enemy was lured into a trap 
in Salamis Bay, and at a chosen moment, 
with a ringing battle-cry that meant vic- 
tory or death and which was a thrilling 
appeal to every loyal child of Athens, the 
Greeks hastened into the fray. Aischy- 
lus, in his great poem, “The Persians,” 
thus described the battle-cry of the 
Athenians : 


** And when dey, bright to look on with white steeds, 
OQ’ the earth, then rose from the Hellenes 


Loud chant of cry of battle, and forthwith 
SD GS SREY Sieae Cages SRE Se. 


“<0 sone of Hellenes, forward, your country; 
Free, too, your wives, your when oe 
Built to your fathers’ Gods, and holy tombs 
Your ancestors now rest in. ‘Now the fight 
Ie for our all.’” 


Xerxes from a throne on a high hill 
overlooking the sea gazed on the battle. 
He expected to witness the entire demoli- 
tion of the Greek fleet. Instead, to his 
amazement, rage and despair, he beheld 
one by one his own vessels sink to rise no 
more. The triumph of the Grecian fleet 
was complete. 

Salamis was far more than one of the 
most decisive battles in the history of 
civilization. It was destiny-determining 
in its issue. Had Xerxes won, the heel of 
Oriental despotism would have crushed 
the free, aspiring soul of Grecian civil- 
ization, and Europe would have been 
orientalized. 

This great period of stress and strain, 
when the life of Greece trembled in the 
balance, when on at least two occasions 
it seemed as though only Divine inter- 
position could possibly save the Hellenes 
from subjugation, stirred the profoundest 
depths of life in this wonderful people. 
From Salamis, extending forward through 
a century of time, we find ourselves in the 
midst of one of those great summer days 
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in civilization’s history during which is 
reaped a bounteous harvest for all future 
ages. This period was marked by com- 
bined intellectual and artistic greatness 
unknown to the history of any other 
people in a like period. Here poetry 
and dramatic art were only surpassed by 
sculpture the greatest the world has ever 
known. Here history and statescraft 
went hand in hand; while ethical ideal- 
ism and metaphysical philosophy, com- 
panioned by reason and imagination, 
ascended the Himalyas of human aspira- 
tion and desire. 

To appreciate this period it is only 
necessary to call to mind a few of the 
great men whose work rises out of the 
historic past as lofty mountain peaks 
which look down on far-stretching plains 
below. Among the valiant Athenians 
who bravely battled at Salamis was 
¥schylus, the first of the great dramatic 
poets of Greece. Ten years before, at the 
call of the fatherland, he had joined the 
Grecian forces at Marathon, where he 
distinguished himself for dauntless cour- 
age. Though the great dramatist always 
regarded his efforts at the two great 
crucial battles in Grecian history as the 
most worthy achievements of his life, 
civilization remembers him chiefly be- 
cause of his immortal contributions to 
the permanent literature of the world. 
He was one of the greatest tragic poets 
of all time. His creations are the work 
of a genius of the first order, character- 
ized by profound philosophical insight, 
nobility of thought and colossal imagina- 
tion. 

“ Justice,” declared this master dram- 
atist of the ancient world, “shines in 
smoke-grimed houses and holds in regard 
the life of the righteous; she leaves with 
averted eyes the gold-bespangled palace 
which is unclean and goes to the abode 
that is holy.” 

Hugo terms this master poet “the 
ancient Shakespeare.” In characterizing 
him he says: 

“Eschylus is ancient mystery-made 
man; something like a Pagan prophet. 
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His work, if we had it all, would be a 
kind of Greek Bible. Poet hundred- 
handed, having an Orestes more fatal 
than Ulysses and a Thebes grander than 
Troy, hard as rock, tumultuous like the 
foam; full of steeps, torrents, and preci- 
pices, and such a giant that at times one 
might take him fora mountain. Coming 
later than the ‘ Iliad,’ he has the air of an 
elder brother of Homer. 


“ Eschylus is one of those men whom 
superficial criticism scoffs at or disdains, 
but whom the true critic approaches with 
a sort of sacred fear. . . . Whoever does 
not understand A‘schylus is irremediably 
commonplace. Aischylus is the touch- 
stone of intelligence.” 

And Macaulay characterized his poetry 
as unsurpassed in “energy and magnifi- 
cence.” 

Following A’schylus comes Sophocles, 
another immortal whose thought was 
destined to enrich all future ages. Sopho- 
cles lacked the sweep of imagination, the 
originality and strength of the elder 
tragedian, but his work was far more 
finished, beautiful and artistic than that 
of Aeschylus. 

Third in the trio of great tragic poets 
comes Euripides. His plays lack some- 
thing of the colossal imagination of 
#schylus and the polish or artistic per- 
fection of Sophocles, but they were the 
most humanistic of the great dramatic 
creations of Greece. Euripides was a 
man of many tastes and accomplishments. 
He was at once an athlete and a painter; 
a student of all philosophies extant and a 
poet whose rich imaginative power was 
companioned by a profound sympathy 
for earth’s unfortunates. Of this master 
tragedian it has been well said: 

“No ancient writer seems so modern.as 
Euripides; none knew human nature so 
well or sympathized so deeply with it— 
especially with women and slaves, with 
the unfortunate and the lowly.” At a 
time when the Greek looked down in an 
arrogant contempt on the unfortunate 
slaves, Euripides wrote: 
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“°"T is but a single thing that brands 
the slave with shame—his name; in all 
else no upright slave is a whit worse than 
free-born men.” 

This poet, though a deeply religious 
man, refused to condone the sins and 
immoralities of the gods. He was far 
more enlightened than many modern 
Christian rulers. Thus, he declared that 
the trouble that led to the Trojan war 
should have been settled by arbitration. 
Sometimes his moralizing reminds us of 
Shakespeare. “Heaven’s justice may 
tarry awhile,” he declares, “ yet comes it 
at the last in no wise weakened.” 

These three great tragic poets whose 
works alone would have rendered the 
century of which we write forever mem- 
orable, each reflected in a large way the 
dominance of three passages expressed in 
the life of Athens. 

“ Zschylus,” weli observes Professor 
Botsford, “had represented the struggle 
of Athens for the preservation of freedom 
and for the acquisition of empire; Sopho- 
cles had embodied the spirit of Athens at 
ease, enjoying the fruit of her labor; 
but Euripides was the poet of her political 
collapse, of that period in which the great 
city in an agony of soul was casting off 
her ambition .or worldly conquest to 
emerge more beautiful and more spiritual 
than she had been before.” 

In this period the annals of nations and 
civilizations began to engross the atten- 
tion of the educated. Herodotus, often 
termed the “Father of History,” having 
been exiled from his native city wan- 
dered far and wide studying the various 
peoples, their habits of life, individual 
aspirations and national dreams and aims. 
Wherever he went he industriously gath- 
ered all available facts relating to the 
past of the people with whom he was 
sojourning. ‘These tales necessarily con- 
tained an admixture of fact and legend, 
for civilization at that stage was credu- 
lous rather than critical, and in man’s 
groping for reasons to account for various 
phenomena he naturally resorted to myth 
and popular superstition; and the stories 
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of past days gathered by Herodotus which 
were handed down in many cases orally, 
sound oftentimes not unlike the wonder- 
stories of the Arabian Nights, for he was 
a fascinating story-teller and his history 
was as interesting to the child mind of his 
time as it was uncritical. It largely 
created an appetite for history and a wider 
knowledge of the world’s events. 

Far different in character and method 
were the writings of Thucydides, the 
other great master historian of the cen- 
tury. He was painstaking, judicial, and 
strove to state facts without bias. So 
valuable is his work that he justly occupies 
a place among the really great historians 
of Western civilization. 

Xenophon was another important 
author of this century—historian, biog- 
rapher and ethical essayist. To him we 
are indebted for most of the biographical 
data and many of the ethical ideas of his 
great master, Socrates. 

In statesmanship Athens was served 
by an illustrious group of men of tran- 
scendent genius who justly rose to the 
peerage of the immortals by reason of 
their service to their state and civilization: 
Themistocles, the great successor of 
Miltiades the hero of Marathon; Aris- 
tides the Just, a man whose transparent 
honesty and nobility were only equaled 
by his valor and single-hearted service 
of his native land; Cimon, the son of 
Miltiades, a statesman who was greater 
than his illustrious father; and last and 
greatest of the group, Pericles, the patron 
of arts and letters, the master ruler in the 
most glorious days of Athens. All these 
statesmen were military geniuses of a 
high order, as was evinced when the 
exigencies of the hour compelled the 
statesmen to leave the halls of govern- 
ment for the field of battle. 

Pericles was by birth an aristocrat, but 
he allied himself with the popular party 
and his period of ascendancy was marked 
for the most part by a high order of 
statesmanship. He governed through ap- 
peals to the reason and patriotism of the 
people and by his wise policy won the 
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confidence of the electorate. He found 
the city overcrowded, and to meet this 
exigency he founded important colonies 
which became centers of civilization and 
feeders of Athens. He was the great 
patron of arts and letters and through 
his influence the Acropolis was made one 
of the most magnificent spots on earth. 
Here rose the Parthenon, and here was 
found the greatest work of that greatest of 
all the world’s sculptors, Phidias. In 
various ways Pericles attracted to Athens 
the greatest artists and men of letters, 
making the city the world’s chief intel- 
lectual center. He provided popular 
amusements that were at once one of the 
greatest educational influences of the 
time, great festivals which were the 
reverse of the Roman popular shows that 
appealed to the brutal and sanguinary 
appetites of the masses; as the Grecian 
festivals sought at once to arouse the 
loftier moral ideals and patriotic impulses 
while cultivating the artistic and intellec- 
tual tastes and affording amusement that 
was pure, refining and of educational 
worth. Here were given the immortal 
historic tragedies, noble, soul-stirring 
hymns, great patriotic songs, and various 
historical representations; while every- 
where perfect art and nature in her most 
charming aspects rendered satisfying enter- 
tainments that appealed at once to sense 
and soul, to imagination and intellect. 
Under the Periclean rule disabled 
persons received small pensions and all, 
public duties, whether political or relig- 
ious, were paid for by the state. In 
addition to establishing various foreign 
colonies for the more able-bodied Athen- 
ians who could not make a comfortable 
living in the over-crowded city, Pericles 
supplied work for a great multitude, from 
common workers and artisans to the 
noblest artists, in the great architectural 
works for the defense and embellishment 
of the city, such as the double wall which 
extended from the Peireus to Athens, 
the splendid temples, such as the Par- 
thenon, and the magnificent approach to 
the Acropolis, the Propylea, also adorned 
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with masterpieces of sculpture by Phidias 
and his disciples. 

It was through the large plans and 
generous patronage of Pericles that Phi- 
dias was enabled to do his greatest work. 
This master genius of all sculptors 
possessed a power not infrequently found 
in men of transcendent genius—that of 
arousing moral, mental and artistic enthu- 
siasm among his disciples. He called out 
the best in them, and as a result the 
splendid sculpture of the Parthenon and 
the Propylea, partly the work of the 
master and partly that of his soul- 
awakened disciples, has remained as 
models for all after times. 

Pericles’ rule was absolute, but it was 
the rule of a popular leader rather than of 
a despot. He scorned demagogic arts, 
and though one of the most eloquent 
orators of ancient times, it was by appeals 
to reason, by his integrity and his ability 
that he carried the people with him. Of 
Pericles the historian Thucydides says: 

“He was able to control the multitude 
in a free spirit; he led them rather than 
was led by them; for, not seeking power 
by dishonest arts, he had no need to say 
pleasant things, but, on the strength of 
his own high character, could venture to 
oppose and even to anger them. When 
he saw them unseasonably elated and 
arrogant, his words humbled and awed 
them; and, when they were depressed by 
groundless fears, he sought to reanimate 
their confidence.” 

Passing from the consideration of 
Athens as the art center of the world, as 
she became in the thirty years of Pericles’ 
rule, we return to a consideration of her 
as the “intellectual preceptress” of civil- 
ization. It was during the century of 
which we write that Hippocrates, the 
father of medicine, lived, wrought and 
wrote. Among the great philosophers 
were Anaxagoras, the first Greek thinker 
to insist that the world was ruled by 
Intelligence, and Zeno, the “discoverer of 
‘dialectic,’ the art of searching for truth 
and detecting error by systematic discus- 
sion.” 
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There were many other able philoso- 
phers who would have been preéminent 
in many periods, but who sink into insig- 
nificance before the master brain of this 
century, Plato, and his intellectual awak- 
ener, the great ethical philosopher, Soc- 
rates, who may be called the John the 
Baptist if indeed he was not the spiritual 
father of Stoicism. 

Socrates was one of the greatest ethical 
forces in the Athens of his age, and 
through the influence of his disciples, 
Plato and Xenophon, he has been a 
master teacher for all succeeding genera- 
tions. He determined to seek knowledge 
by the help of his fellow-men. He was 
one of the keenest of inductive reasoners 
and concerned himself with moral duties. 
What was just, what was right, the duty 
of man, the essence of bravery and of 
cowardice, the character of a statesman, 
the nature of a state, and all the wide 
range of questions involved in mora] con- 
duct, were the field of his inquiry. His 
courage and resolution in following what 
he believed to be the guiding voice or 
monitor of his soul led to his martyrdom— 
a death that gave emphasis to the noble 
work that he wrought for moral advance. 
His most illustrious disciple was Plato, 
the greatest metaphysical and ethical 
philosopher that Western civilization has 
given to the world. 

Plato in early manhood had deter- 
mined on a military career. Chancing, 
however, to meet Socrates, the latter dis- 
suaded him. He became an ardent 
disciple of Socrates and after his master’s 
death he visited Italy to study the Pytha- 
gorean philosophy. Thence he went to 
Egypt to drink from the fountain of phil- 
osophy flowing from that ancient civil- 
ization. He probably also extended his 
travels to India, though this is not certain. 
Wherever he traveled he sought the high- 
est philosophical concepts, weighing them 
in the scales of reason, sifting what he 
considered to be chaff from the wheat and 
bringing together in one harmonious 
whole rays of truth that had come to the 
brain of lofty thinkers in many climes 
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and ages. But Plato was far more than 
an assimilator of truth. He was pro- 
foundly original. ‘True, as is the case 
with almost every man, in the works of 
this great master we often meet an 
unfortunate confusion of thought born of 
the limitations of the age and civilization 
in which he lived. This is especially 
noticeable in regard to Plato’s idea of 
government, as, for example, when in 
The Republic he describes as his ideal of 
the perfect state that in which a people is 
ruled by the philosophers, guarded by a 
soldier class, while the rank and file sup- 
port themselves and these other classes. 
His ideas in regard to property and the 
family also have not met favor with civ- 
ilization. His observations of life in 
Athens and through the various countries 
in which he traveled convinced him that 
personal property and the fierce battle of 
man for worldly possessions with which 
to supply his own family, irrespective of 
justice or the rights of others, fostered a 
degree of selfishness that was inimical to 
the full-orbed development of civiliza- 
tion and detrimental to the largest and 
freest unfoldment of the individual life. 
Hence he advocated the abolition of pri- 
vate property and of the family. But 
aside from his social theories which are 
undemocratic in spirit or which have not 
met with the favor of society, Plato’s 
ethical and spiritual concepts are among 
the loftiest and most elevating known to 
literature. The spirit of his ethical ideal- 
ism is well voiced in the following utter- 
ance from The Republic: 

“My counsel is that we hold fast ever 
to the heavenly way and follow justice and 
virtue always, considering that the soul is 
immortal and able to endure every sort of 
good and every sort of evil.” 

He taught that ideas are the eternal and 
unchanging realities. In The Republic 
he elaborates this great basic idea and 
illustrates it by one of the most striking 
parables known to literature—the parable 
of the men in a cave, who had been 
chained from early childhood so that they 
beheld only shadows thrown in front of 
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them from an elevation in their rear and 
where they were only able to hear the 
echoes of the voices of those who were 
behind them. If these men were later 
released and turned about, Plato held, 
they would for some time refuse to 
believe that the shadows and echoes to 
which they had always been accustomed 
were not realities. So he held that this 
sensuous life was a shadow world. 

“According to his view,” says Pro- 
fessor Botsford, “ideas are the only real- 
ities; they are eternal and unchangeable, 
and exist only in heaven; the things 
which we see in this world are only 
shadows of those heavenly forms. One 
is inclined to call Plato a theologian 
primarily, as he has so much to say of 
God, heaven and the future life.” 

His rich imagination made him at once 
idealist, poet and philosopher, and his 
profound « 2d origina] thought has proved 
a perennial fountain from which the 
master minds of succeeding ages have 
drawn inspiration, after which they in 
turn have delivered some part of his 
«message to the people in language easy 
of understanding. Emerson was more 
indebted to Plato than to any other 
thinker—a fact which doubtless accounts 
for the extreme praise that this usually 
very temperate and serene philosopher 
bestows upon his Greek master. It will 
be remembered that in his Song of Nature 
the poet represents the Great Mother as 
lamenting the tardy arrival of the perfect 
man-child, the full-orbed son of earth who 
should be at once spiritual leader, poet, 
law-giver and philosopher. She refers in 
these lines to her four great sons who have 
reflected most supremely these varying 
attributes as having already appeared: 

pm a am on 
One over against the mouths of Nile, 
And one in the Academe.” 

Here Jesus, Shakerpeare, Moses and 
Plato are referred to as the master per- 
sonifications of spiritual light, poetry, law 
and philosophy; and in his essays on 
Plato Emerson tells us that: 
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“Out of Plato come all things that are 
still written and debated among men of 
thought. Great havoc makes he among 
our originalities. We have reached the 
mountain from which all these drift 
boulders were detached. 


“Plato is philosophy, and philosophy, 
Plato—at once the glory and the shame of 
mankind, since neither Saxon nor Roman 
have availed to add any idea to his cate- 
gories. No wife, no children had he, and 
the thinkers of all civilized nations are his 
posterity and are tinged with his mind. 


“The biography of Plato is interior. 
We are to account for the supreme eleva- 
tion of this man in the intellectual history 
of our race—how it happens that in pro- 
portion to the culture of men they become 
his scholars; that, as our Jewish Bible 
has implanted itself in the table-talk and 
household life of every man and woman 
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in the European and American nations, 
so the writings of Plato have preoccupied 
every school of learning, every lover of 
thought, every church, every poet— 
making it impossible to think, on certain 
levels, except through him. He stands 
between the truth and every man’s mind, 
and has almost impressed language and 
the primary forms of thought with his 
name and seal.” 

These names by no means exhaust the 
list of the great men of this period. 
Indeed, we have only allowed our eyes to 
rest on the loftiest peaks of human great- 
ness in this wonderful century—this 
Golden Day of Athens, made possible by 
the thoughts, deeds and lives of men who 
for the most part were dominated by 
some noble impulse, dream or ideal 
which called from the depths of their 
souls the latent greatness and caused 
them to give their highest selves for home, 
country and the ages yet unborn. 

B. O. Fiower. 


THE ELECTION OF UNITED STATES SENATORS. 


By Epwin Maxey, LL.D., M. Dre. 


HE AGITATION for a change in 

the method of electing United 
States Senators so as to make the Senate 
more responsive to the popular will is no 
new thing in our political history. But 
the increased strength of the sentiment in 
this direction is proportionate to the 
growth of the conviction that the Senate 
has become too reactionary and this 
attitude or condition of mind is due to the 
fact that it is controlled by the interests. 
By recommending legislation which the 
Senate has persistently refused to approve, 
President Roosevelt has done more than 
any one else toward crystalizing public 
sentiment on this question. For though 
the agitation is by no means new, there 
has during the last few years been a 


rapid clarifying of the conviction that 
something definite should be done. About 
the only classes who do not share this 
conviction are those ultra-conservatives 
who are opposed to change as such, “the 
interests,”’ and the systematized Senators. 

Several of the states have become 
impatient of the delay necessary to effect 
a change in legal forms, which can be 
done only by an amendment to the Fed- 
eral Constitution, and have virtually 
effected a change to popular election by 
providing for the nomination of United 
States Senators in state-wide primaries. 
This nomination is, of course, not legally 
binding upon the legislatures, but as a 
matter of fact few of them would dare to 
disregard it. ‘There are, however, a great 
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many states of the opinion that a change 
is necessary and that it should be made in 
the regular legal way. Hence we find a 
plank in the Democratic platform de- 
manding the change, and, though the 
Chicago convention refused to adopt such 
a plank, Mr. Taft, more wise and more 
responsive to public sentiment than the 
convention which nominated him, has 
declared himself in favor of the change. 

It frequently happens that laws, cus- 
toms and institutions outlive the reasons 
upon which they rest. It is a maxim in 
law that reason is the soul of law and 
when the reason ceases the law should 
cease; this maxim is entirely logical, 
although the logic of theory does not 
conform to the logic of fact. As a matter 
of fact changes in laws do trail behind 
changes in the conditions and ideas which 
called those laws into existence and which 
form the basis upon which they rest. As 
evidence of the truth of this statement we 
need but to examine the records. The 


law of primogeniture in the male line had 
its inception in a state of society which 


subordinated peace to war and hence 
during the feudal régime, which was built 
upon the idea that society should be 
organized for war rather than for peace, 
we find this law of primogeniture almost 
universally recognized, as was natural; 
but the law long survived the death of the 
feudal system. The same is true as to 
the property rights, and in fact as to 
nearly all the legal rights of a married 
woman. ‘The laws of England required 
that the records of the courts be kept in 
Latin long after there was any practical 
reason for so doing. French is still the 
language of diplomacy, notwithstanding 
the fact that the reason has disappeared, 
owing to the decided preéminence of the 
Anglo-Saxon. ‘The law still requires the 
Presidential electors to choose the Presi- 
dent of the United States, when every- 
body knows that the President has already 
been chosen in the November elections, 
and that the electors are not expected to, 
nay even dare not, exercise their discre- 
tion. But we trust that few, if any, will 
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seriously dispute the proposition, there- 
fore we will not submit further evidence 
upon this point. 

However we may differ as to our 
explanation, it seems to us that the fact is 
evident, that customs, laws and institu- 
tions are in their nature conservative, 
static; that while they exist to enable 
society better to realize its purposes and 
ideals, they respond but tardily to changes 
in social conceptions, however rational 
those changes may be. Hence the exist- 
ence of a custom, law, or institution, 
while it may be a presumption in favor of 
its expediency, is not proof of its expedi- 
ency. 

Applying the above bit of philosophy 
to the case in hand we are furnished with 
an explanation of the continuance of the 
present method of electing United States 
Senators, but not necessarily a justifica- 
tion for it. When the framers of our 
Constitution placed in that instrument the 
provision that Senators should be elected 
by the state legislatures, thus making it 
the supreme law of the land, they had a 
reason for so doing and they considered 
the reason a good one. They, or at 
least the great majority of them, believed 
that it would not be safe to have the 
United States Senators elected by the 
people, any more than it would be to 
have the President so elected. Their 
democracy had not developed to the 
point where they had sufficient confidence 
in the wisdom and conservatism of the 
people to entrust them with the power of 
electing more than one branch of Con- 
gress. We commonly look upon our 
Revolutionary Fathers as being intensely 
democratic, and measured by the political 
standards of those days they were; but 
judged by present standards they were 
not. Whether rightly or wrongly, they 
distrusted the political wisdom of the 
people, as can be clearly seen from 
Elliott’s Debates containing the discus- 
sions of the convention which framed 
our Constitution. Holding these views, 
they had a reason for favoring the method 
which they adopted for electing Senators ; 
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but our political evolution has removed 
this reason and in order to be consistent 
we should revise the method so as to make 
it conform to our changed political ideas. 

Our political experience has shown 
that the election of members of the House 
by the people is attended with fewer 
inconveniences and upon the whole with 
better results than is the election of 
Senators by the legislatures. We will 
mention the more prominent inconven- 
iences and evils which the actual working 
of this method has developed. These 
may be fairly well classified under three 
heads, according to their effects (1) upon 
the Senate, (2) upon the state legislatures, 
and (3) upon the people. 

As a result of this method the Senate 
is congested with men whose purse and 
political trickery is out of all proportion 
to their ability as statesmen. For it is a 
matter which cannot be gainsaid that the 
political machine can be used far more 
effectively in electing a legislature favor- 
able to a boss or his political creations 
than in securing their own election at the 
polls. And the further fact is well 
known that money can be used to better 
advantage in lobbying a legislature than 
in buying an election, where the money 
must needs be distributed over a larger 
surface and the safeguards against cor- 
ruption are much more numerous. A 
Pennsylvania politician formulated this 
with more frankness than self-respect in 
the following statement: “I can use my 
money to better advantage in buying a 
legislature than in buying the people of 
the state.” 

Senators do not feel their responsibility 
to the people of the state to the extent 
they would if elected directly by the 
people. If a Senator is unscrupulous it 
is a matter of indifference to him what 
the people think of him so long as he can 
retain his hold upon their legislatures. It 
is a fundamental principle of representa- 
tive government that power should be 
coupled with responsibility. While this 
in theory holds with reference to our 
United States Senators, as a matter of fact 
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responsibility becomes considerably atten- 
uated when the body to whom one is 
responsible is not a permanent body, and 
this is the case with our state legislatures— 
few members of our legislatures con- 
tinue in office more than six years, so 
that a Senator may disregard the wishes 
of his state legislature with comparative 
impunity. Notso when his responsibility 
is to the people; they are a relatively per- 
manent body and the same constituency 
which elected him once will have an 
opportunity to elect or defeat him again. 
The fact that they are elected for a six 
years’ term—which is three times as long 
as that of a Congressman—removes 
sufficiently their sense of responsibility 
without having this insulating pad in the 
way of a legislature placed between them 
and the people. Responsibility is always 
most effective when direct and certain. 
The effect upon our state legislatures is 
equally marked and all too often is equally 
demoralizing. The members of the leg- 
islature are chosen, too frequently, not 
with a view to their fitness to serve their 
state in the capacity of legislators, but 
because they favor this or the other can- 
didate for the United States Senate. 
Here, then, is a mixing of issues in state 
elections, the effect of which is too easily 
understood to need comment. The next 
effect is to invite corruption; for there 
are always some members uninstructed 
by their constituents with reference to 
candidates for the United States Senate 
who can be influenced, and some more 
who are willing to disregard their instruc- 
tions, provided the monetary arguments 
of the candidate or his friends are suffi- 
ciently eloquent; or, to put it in a balder 
form, they can be induced to set a price 
upon themselves. There is the further 
objection that it frequently uses a large 
portion of their time. A direct election 
by the people would thus save the legis- 
lature considerable time and if this be not 
needed for legislation they could adjourn 
and go home so much earlier, and by se 
doing save the state considerable expense 
as well as suspense. If the contest for a 
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Senatorship is fierce, the forces of the 
dominant party divided, and factional 
feeling bitter, we have a “deadlock.” 
And of late “deadlocks” are by no means 
infrequent. If the case is an aggravated 
one, the whole session is sometimes con- 
sumed without getting anything done. 
This is a two-fold injury to the state 
first, in that the time which should have 
been spent in legislating for the interests 
of the state has been uselessly squandered ; 
and, second, in that the state loses a part 
of its representation in the United States 
Senate. The “deadlocks” in Delaware, 
Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Montana and 
California are too recent to need more 
than a passing mention in order to renew 
in our minds the disgraceful incidents 
connected therewith. 

Upon the people the effect is certainly 
not such as to commend the present 
method. It increases their distrust of 
their state legislatures; because if the 
contest is at all close there are seldom 
wanting charges, too often well founded, 
of treachery and bribery. It is in part 
responsible for a lack of confidence in 
and respect for the United States Senate. 
It is a lamentable fact that the American 
people have, to a considerable degree, 
lost confidence in this body to which a 
half-century ago they looked with pride; 
and justly so, for during the early half of 
the nineteenth century it compared favor- 
ably with any legislative body in the 
world. ‘True, they had the same method 
of electing Senators then as now; but 
circumstances have changed. The polit- 
ical machine exerted but a fraction of the 
effect upon the legislatures then that it 
does now; nor was lobbying practiced to 
anything like the same extent. Corpo- 
rate influence, which now dominates the 
Senate was then a relatively unimportant 
factor. 

Viewed in the light of past experiences 
and present conditions it seems to us 
clear that the present method cannot be 
justified either in theory or in fact. The 
practical thing to do is to make it con- 
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form to present conditions and con- 
sistent with present political ideas. 

We are not insensible to the fact that 
it is an exceedingly difficult thing to 
amend our Constitution; but unless we 
greatly mistake the public mind on this 
point there is a strong popular sentiment 
in favor of amending that instrument with 
reference to the provisions in question in 
this case. All that is needed, then, is to 
crystallize this sentiment into action. A 
move toward this end would meet with 
serious opposition in but three directions, 
to wit: the Senate, the state legislatures, 
and that ultra-conservatism of some 
people which is opposed to change as 
such, no matter for what end. The 
opposition from the first two directions 
could readily be overcome by the pressure 
of public opinion, wisely and judiciously 
set in motion by the press, the platform 
and popular conventions, The reason 
for the opposition from these directions 
is not far to seek. Certain members of 
the Senate are convinced that it would 
render their “job” insecure; and as for 
the state legislatures it would necessitate 
a surrender of power, to which men are 
in general constitutionally opposed. But 
of these two the opposition by the Senate 
and interests backing it constitute the 
only serious obstacle; for in the ordinary 
method of amending the Constitution the 
amendment is proposed by two-thirds of 
both houses. The method of amending 
by a national convention called at the 
request of two-thirds of the legislatures 
of the various states has never been 
resorted to. The opposition due to the 
third cause would in all probability be in 
this case very slight, and may for all 
practical purposes be safely disregarded. 

On the whole, it seems that the people 
are entitled to a change and that they can 
by a reasonable effort secure it. We 
therefore trust that they will, in the not 
far distant future, put forth such an 
effort. 

Epwin Maxey. 

Lincoln, Nebraska. 





SOCIALIST IDEALS. 


By Evcene V. Dess. 


HILE, Socialism is a political 
movement with an industrial 
purpose, and, because it pays chief atten- 
tion to the bread-and-butter problem, has 
been called materialistic, it is really the 
most idealistic movement of the centuries. 
So idealistic is it in its aims that, while 
having no specific religious tendency or 
purpose, it partakes somewhat of the 
nature of a religious movement and 
awakens something of a religious enthusi- 
asm among its adherents. 

Of course there are misconceptions of 
Socialism. These neither agitate nor 
surprise the Socialist, because they are 
to be expected. Without referring to any 
of them categorically, believe me when I 
say that Socialism is not so much a 
cut-and-dried program as it is a method 
by which industry is to be operated. It 


does not say what it will do or what you 
shall do, but only that the people, the 
workers and producers, shall be master 
of themselves and do with industry and 
the proceeds of their toil what they may 


think best. It is a continuation of the 
old fight against monarchy and in favor 
of democracy, which was begun in 1776, 
and which has since been growing into 
an enlarged world-demand. 

Then the ideal was for the overthrow 
of the political autocracy that prevailed 
and the establishment of political dem- 
ocracy in its stead. After our fore- 
fathers won in that revolution of blood, 
the ideal inspired France to a glorious but 
unintelligent struggle for popular rule, 
and it has been growing and spreading 
ever since, until now it is only here and 
there, in isolated places, that political 
autocracy prevails; for even though 
England may have a king and Germany 
an e , they both have constitutions 
and parliaments elected by the people. 
Democracy has been so successful that it 


is safe to say that the people will never 
permit a return to absolute kingly rule. 

Socialism is merely an extension of the 
ideal of democracy into the economic 
field. At present, industry is ruled by 
the owners of the machines of production 
and distribution, who have literally the 
power of life and death over their subjects. 
There are now, in round numbers, seven- 
teen millions and a half of people in 
America who are wage-workers and 
dependents on others for means of life. 
There are at least thirty million more who 
are dependents on the wage-workers fora 
livelihood. But these are not the only 
people who are affected by the monarchy 
that prevails in industry. In many lines 
the prices of necessary articles of con- 
sumption are fixed arbitrarily, and in all 
cases a tribute of profit is exacted on all 
things bought and all things sold. 

Through these means the entire people 
are constrained and made helpless before 
the system. Under political absolutism 
the emperor did not kill unless there was 
at least the semblance of crime, but under 
industrial absolutism the masters of the 
machine may cut off the means of life at 
their will and without charge or trial, so 
that the innocent, the helpless, are left 
without means whereby they may live. 
Socialism proposes to put industry in 
control of the people so that they may no 
longer be dependents on others for a job, 
so that they may be freed from the tribute 
of profit, and so that they may manage 
industry in their own way, as seems best 
to them. 

It is evident that our forefathers who 
established political democracy in America 
could not have known all the uses to 
which that democracy would be put 
through the years; they only believed that 
the people would fare better if they were 
permitted to manage the government for 











themselves than if a few individuals 
should manage it for private good, and 
on these principles were ready to risk the 
future. Few there are to-day who will 
deny that their judgment was sound. 
To-day the Socialist does not pretend to 
forecast what measures the people will 
take under popular rule of industry. He 
only believes in the people, that it will be 
better and safer for them to manage 
industry in their interest, than it will be 
to longer permit the owners of the 
machine to dominate industry in their 
private interest. 

It is not entirely a new and untried 
principle, but only an extension of the 
principle for which our forefathers strug- 
gled in 1776. We do not need, like them, 
to resort to arms, but may use the dem- 
ocracy they bestowed on us as a means 
for obtaining further democracy in the 
sense that political democracy is to be 
used as a means for the obtaining of 
industrial democracy is Socialism a polit- 
ical movement, and in no other sense. 
It will necessarily differ largely from polit- 
ical democracy in its application, and it is 
believed, will be the completion of the 
system begun so long ago that will make 
it automatic and simple in operation and 
successful in the solution of the problems 
that have hitherto baffled the ages. We 
know not what the people will do when 
they control the means by which they 
make their living, but we believe they will 
use them in their own interest and with 
a reasonable degree of intelligence. If 
they do, they can accomplish these 
results : 

They can make it so no one who wants 
to do productive labor can be deprived 
of the opportunity of doing it, at any time. 

They can make it possible to banish 
want from the face of the earth. 

They can make it possible for every 
family to have a home and to be immune 
from the fear of want for themselves and 
their children. 

They can make it possible for every 
child to have a good education, to be able 
to see the world, and to make its way 
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without the least danger of losing out 
economically. 

They can make it possible for every 
man to marry and support a family in 
comfort and security. 

They can make it possible for every 
woman to be free economically, so that 
she may get along whether she marries or 
not. 

These are part of the ideals that the 
Socialist cherishes. They are not mere 
visions, but are things that may be 
wrought into concrete form, whenever 
men shall have free access to the means 
with which things are produced and dis- 
tributed. They have been impossible 
of attainment in the past, only because 
the earth and its fullness was held from 
the people by either political or industrial 
masters. In brief, Socialism holds as its 
great ideal that freedom of action which 
shall make the making of a living a 
simple, easy thing, possible to all; and 
beyond this lies the greater hope of being 
able to live, to really live. 

Hitherto we have been engaged in a 
struggle for bread. We have been so 
busy seeking to make a living that we have 
not been able to make a life. So there 
have been no real men and no noble 
women in the world, in the high sense in 
which they may be when men and women 
are free. If Socialism meant the solu- 
tion of the breand-and-butter problem 
alone then it would be the most wonder- 
ful idea ever given to earth, for with all 
our philosophy and with all our machi 
we have not yet accomplished this. If 
it meant the solution of the bread-and- 
butter problem only, even then it would 
surpass all other movements the world 
has seen, because it would mean an end 
of the slum and sweat-shop, of child 
slavery and white slavery, of the worry 
that kills and the anxiety that ages and 
destroys both temper and joy. 

But it will mean infinitely more than 
this. When the bread-and-butter prob- 
lem is settled and all men and women and 
children, the world around, are rendered 
secure from dread of war and fear of 
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want, then the mind and soul will be free 
to[develop as they never were before. 
We shall have a literature and an art such 
as}the troubled heart and brain of man 
never before conceived. We shall have 
beautiful houses and happy homes such 
as want could never foster or drudgery 
secure. We shall have beautiful thoughts 
and sentiments, and a divinity in religion, 
such as man weighted down by the 
machine could never have imagined. 

Think the best you can of good and 
beauty now, and it is only a rude and 
grotesque conception of that which will 
be possible when man is really free by 
virtue of being master of his own life and 
free from the mastery of the devils of 
want and worry. 

Religion in its primaries is a great con- 
ception, a masterful longing, a transfigur- 
ing ideal. To Israel emerging from 
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Egypt it took the form of aspiration for 
a land flowing with milk and honey, 
where every man might sit under his own 
vine and fig-tree. This was as mate- 
rialistic a conception as that which 
actuates the Socialist. But beyond that 
was the individual desire to make of his 
own life the best and happiest thing he 
possibly could. The Socialist wants the 
same thing. His vision of a free world is 
auxiliary to his ideal of making his own 
life better and sweeter. And when free- 
dom comes, when the vision enlarges 
because of the horizon lifting with the 
higher plane mar takes, then the ideal 
will expand beyond what is beheld now, 
until it reaches a grandeur such as eye 
hath not seen, or ear heard, or it hath 
entered into the heart of man to conceive. 
Evcene V. Dess. 
Terre Haute, Indiana. 


THE RELIGION OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 


By Ernest C. Mosgs. 


ENJAMIN FRANKLIN was not a 
sectarian religionist. His nature 

was essentially religious, but it was mostly 
expressed in practical demonstrations of 
marvelous statesmanship which were 
greatly beneficial to his fellow-men, rather 
than in professions of faith or doctrine. 
He never affiliated closely with the 
churches of his period. His writings 
indicate that he remained outside of all 
religious organizations, because he ob- 
served so much in the lives of those who 
adhered to the competing theological 
schools of that period which was at vari- 
ance with the tenets of true Christianity 
recorded in the Scriptures, of which he 
was evidently a close student. The 
strife, injustice and lack of brotherhood 
manifested by many who claimed to be 
Christians, were so repugnant to his 
clearer sense of cause and effect, that he 


declined to accept any sectarian view of 
religion. His creed seems to have been 
centered in “doing good,” putting his 
whole heart into a work of wisdom and 
love for his fellow-beings to which he was 
called and abundantly sup , 

In proof of this simple article of faith, 
Franklin was generally found on the side 
of justice, equality, mercy and truth—on 
the side which aimed to uplift humanity. 
If judged solely by the fruits of his grand 
services to the American cause, and by 
his noble and forbearing attitude when 
placed under the stress of indignity and 
persecution in England (1774-75), Frank- 
lin’s character will compare most favor- 
ably with many of his contemporaries 
who made far larger professions in 
respect to religious theory and doctrine. 
If we compare Franklin’s record with that 
of Dr. Samuel Johnson, who may have 


























held a few under the spell of his erratic 
philosophy while scaring many more into 
helplessness inactivity by his false views 
of hell and eternal damnation, we shall 
find Franklin accomplished much more of 
good outside any one of the dogmatic folds 
than Johnson did inside his own. Dr. 
Johnson certainly never made his own 
form of ecclesiasticism very attractive to a 
free lance like Franklin, when as one of 
the most applauded and flattered leaders 
of the Tory party in England he declared 
in Taxation no Tyranny: “The Ameri- 
cans are a race of convicts. They ought 
to be thankful for anything we can give 
them. I am willing to love all mankind 
except an American.” Boswell tells us 
that this scholar who professed to be a 
minister of the gospel of peace and good- 
will, at times called the Americans 
“rascals, robbers, pirates,” and exclaim- 
ing he would “burn and destroy them.” 
Johnson seems to have continually empha- 
sized the negative human qualities in his 
political affiliations, relying far more on 
their alleged importance than was good 
for himself or his fellow-men. Franklin 
threw much of his force on the other side, 
and worked with heart, mind and body 
for harmony, for his brother man every- 
where. It made little difference to him 
what the brother thought in a sectarian 
religious way; he desired to uplift all. 
Franklin saw too much of the Johnson 
type of religion to be attracted to it, and it 
is to his credit that he preferred inde- 
pendent isolation to formal observance of 
any religious system to which he could not 
fully subscribe. In a human -way he 
made his mistakes and paid his own 
individual penalties. We do not write to 
defend his mistakes, which were minor 
notes in the composition of his life-work, 
but to recognize the nobility of his char- 
acter, the good which he was instrumental 
in bringing to his own day and to our own. 
To obtain the right perspective we must 
swing our estimates on the positive side of 
his character—on the side upon which we 
hope to be estimated ourselves. 

Franklin was not a scoffer at religion. 
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He respected the good motives of all, and 
believed that the churches in the main 
accomplished much good. Particularly 
he regarded them as restraining influences 
which did much to hold people in check. 
He once stated a query in these words: 
“If men are so wicked with religion, what 
would they be if without it?” He held 
very tenaciously all his life to the doctrine 
of good works rather than to profession of 
creed, or to the influence of periodical 

preaching. He evidently believed that 
one good helpful act would outweigh 
many scholarly orations, and his declara- 
tions along this line were paraphrased in 
his life-work. Franklin declared his own 
inner convictions when he wrote at one 
period of his life: “For my own part, 
when I am employed in serving others, I 
do not look upon myself as conferring 
favors, but as paying debts. In my 
travels and since my settlement I have 
received much kindness from men, to 
whom I shall never have any opportunity 
of making the least direct return, and 
numberless mercies from God, who is 
infinitely above being benefited by our 
services. . . . I can only show my grati- 
tude for those mercies from God by a 
readiness to help His other children and 
my brethren. For I do not think that 
thanks and compliments, tho’ repeated 
weekly, can discharge our real obliga- 
tions to each other, and much less 
those to our Creator. 
this my notion of good works, that I am 
far from expecting that I shall ever merit 
Heaven by them. By Heaven we under- 
stand a state of happiness, infinite in 
degree and eternal in duration. .. . I 
content myself in submitting to the will 
and disposal of that God who made me, 
who hitherto preserved and blessed me, 
and in whose fatherly goodness I may 
well confide, that He will never make me 
miserable.” 

His view of good works was further 
amplified in some comments which he 
wrote on a particular religious sect: “I 
wish it were more productive of good 
works than I have generally seen. I 


You will see in & 
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mean real good works, works of kindness, 
charity, mercy and public spirit; not holi- 
day keeping, sermon reading or hearing, 
performing church services or making 
long prayers, filled with flatteries and 
compliments—despised by wise men and 
much less capable of pleasing Deity. 
The worship of God is a duty, the hearing 
and reading of sermons may be useful: 
but if men rest in hearing and praying, as 
too}many do, it is as if a tree should value 
itself in being watered and putting forth 
leaves tho’ it never produced any fruit.” 

At one time in writing his sister who had 
evidently taken him to task for his non- 
agreement with her views of religion, he 
stated that there were some features in 
her New England doctrine and forms of 
worship which he could not endorse. In 
the spirit of toleration, however, he added 
that he would not therefore condemn 
them nor‘desire to influence her to other 
issues or,practices. Reminding her that 
people often are prone to dislike things 
which are nevertheless right in them- 
selves, he suggested that when she per- 
ceived that the fruit was good she should 
not;terrify herself with a fear that the tree 
may be evil, and referred her to the 
immortal statement of cause and effect 
made by the Master, who said: “ Men do 
not jgather grapes of thorns nor figs of 
thistles.” 

Franklin once wrote to his father and 
mother who had remonstrated with him 
because he repudiated doctrinal religion: 
“T think vital religion has always suffered 
when orthodoxy is more considered than 
virtue; and the Scriptures assure me that 
at the last day we shall not be examined 
for what we thought, but what we did; 
and our recommendation will not be that 
we said, ‘Lord! Lord!’ but that we 
did good to our fellow-creatures. See 
Matthew xxv.” 

In commenting on the distinctions men 
made in their various religions Franklin 
once jokingly said: “Orthodoxy is my 
doxy—heterodoxy is your doxy.” But he 
really never made any such distinctions in 
his practical life-work. He tried to treat 
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his fellow-men as if they were all suffi- 
ciently orthodox to be brothers in fact, if 
not in religious doctrine. 

Some incidents connected with the 
closing days of Franklin’s career which 
transpired in the constructive period fol- 
lowing the final political separation from 
Great Britain, very forcibly illustrate the 
religious character of the man. In the 
year 1787 the constitutional convention 
met in Philadelphia to frame a new con- 
stitution for the United States. Frank- 
lin was called into his final public service 
in this convocation at the age of eighty-one 
years. It was said that his good nature 
and wisdom ruled the house. He opposed 
every measure which had any appearance 
of aristocratic privilege, standing firm for 
the liberal democracy for which in its 
various progressive movements he had 
worked at home and abroad for over one- 
third of a century. His theistic nature 
asserted itself in this convention in a way 
which leaves little chance for cavil con- 
cerning his inner convictions. He saw 
the necessity of appeal to the higher 
Power, and at the proper moment he 
offered this memorable proposition: 

“ Resolved: That henceforth prayers, 
imploring the assistance of Heaven and its 
blessings on our deliberations, be held in 
the Assembly every morning before we 
proceed to business; and that one or more 
of the clergy of this city be requested to ~ 
officiate.” 

His resolve was accompanied by these 
words: 

“Mr. President! The small progress 
we have made, after four or five weeks, 
close attendance and continual reason- 
ings with each other; our different senti- 
ments on almost every question, is, 
methinks, a melancholy proof of the 
imperfection of the human understanding. 
. . . In the beginning of the contest with 
Britain when we were sensible of danger 
we had daily prayers in this room for 
divine protection. Our prayers, sir, were 


heard, and they were graciously answered. 
All of us, who were engaged in the strug- 
gle must have observed frequent instances 



































of a superintending Providence in our 
favor. To that happy Providence we 
owe this happy opportunity of consulting, 
in peace, on the means of establishing our 
national felicity. And have we now for- 
gotten that powerful Friend ? 

“T have lived, sir, a long time. And 
the longer I live, the more convincing 
proofs I see of this truth: That God 
governs in the affairs of men, and if a 
sparrow cannot fall to the ground without 
His notice, is it probable that an Empire 
can rise without His aid? We have been 
assured, sir, in the Sacred Writings, that 
‘except the Lord build the house, they 
labor in vain that build it.’ I firmly 
believe this. I also believe that without 
His concurring aid, we shall succeed in 
this political building no better than the 
building of Babel.” 

Franklin’s statement was within itself a 
prayer, and so far as he was individually 
concerned no additional public prayer 
was necessary. ‘This humble confession 
of the patriarch of our primitive national 
politics was of itself the sincere prayer of 
an earnest man springing from the inner- 
most folds of a nature responding to the 
God who gave it life. All the clerical 
prayers or formularies of Christendom 
could have added nothing to its potency. 

Notwithstanding his appeal, Franklin’s 
resolve was negatived by a large majority, 
. @ circumstance probably due to the many 
different ideas on the subject. But, 
Franklin’s prayer was answered, for the 
subsequent developments prove that the 
same Provident Hand safely guided the 
patriots through the crises of constitu- 
tional organization and anchored the fed- 
eration in its safe haven of executive and 
legislative authority. The task was cer- 
tainly far beyond human calculation or 
power. Franklin’s statement contained 
the word of truth, and that element 
accomplished that whereunto it was 
sent. 

Franklin was generally non-committal 
on the subject of Christianity as he 
observed and understood it through the 
scholastic interpretations of the period in 
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which he lived. It has been said that at 
one time he rejected Christianity and the 
divinity of Christ, but this was not so. 
Franklin only rejected the various dis- 
agreeing theories, dogmas and ceremonial 
religious systems which were not recon- 
cilable to his deeper sense of rational 
Christianity. He could perceive that the 
Master established but one creedless 
church, while Christianity as it was pre- 
sented to his epoch embraced many com- 
peting, disagreeing creedal organizations. 
These divisions indicated to him a pal- 
pable inconsistency, a lack of the true 
essence of Christianity—unity in relig- 
ious motive and action. True Chris- 
tianity stands for unity, not for sect, 
dogma or theological competition. 
During his last year he received a letter 
of inquiry on the subject of his religious 
status from his life-long friend, Dr. Ezra 
Stiles, President of Yale College. His 
reply contained the following statement: 
“This is my creed: I believe in God, the 
Creator of the universe; that He governs 
it by His providence; that the most accept- 
able service we render to Him is doing 
good to His other children; that the soul 
of man is immortal, and will be treated 
with justice in another life respecting its 
conduct in this. These I take to be 
fundamental points in sound religion, and 
I regard them as you do, in whatever sect 
I meet with them. As to Jesus of Naza- 
reth . . . I think his system of morals 
and religion, as he left them to us, the best 
the world ever saw or is likely to see. 
But I apprehend it has received corrupt- 


ing changes. . . . It is a question I do not 
dogmatize on, .. . respecting myself, 
having experienced the goodness of that 


Being in conducting me prosperously 
through a long life, I have no doubt of its 
continuance in the next, ’though without 
the smallest conceit of meriting such 
goodness. ...I have ever let others 


enjoy their religious sentiments without 
reflecting on them, and as I have never 
opposed any of their doctrines I hope to 
go out of the world in peace with them 
all.” 
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James Parton, the historian, sums up 
his extended biography of the great states- 
man in these words: “I have ventured 
to call Franklin the consummate Christian 
of his time. Indeed I do not know who 
has expressed more of the spirit of Christ. 
He lived among a host of narrow and 
intolerant sects without quarreling with 
any of them. He was tolerant of every- 
thing but intolerance, and made some 
charitable allowances for that. His whole 
life was a calm, good-natured protest 
against narrowness, intolerance and big- 
otry, and a moving comment upon the 
fundamental doctrine of the Christian 
religion that ‘the acceptable way of serv- 
ing God is to do good to his other chil- 
dren.’ . . . This doctrine of the nothing- 
ness of theological opinion compared with 
right conduct and right feeling, seems to 
be the essence of Franklin’s religion.” 

These statements should forever set at 


rest any question concerning the profound 
intelligence and religious character of 
Benjamin Franklin. His career was 
somewhat checkered and reflected more 
or less of the color and shades of the time 
and environments in which he lived. 
His true religion was found not in the 
letter of his public declarations but in the 
fruits of his life. His unselfish devotion 
and works for the cause of Independence 
which was the temporal foundation for 
the liberal democracy and social structure 
under which we beneficially live to-day, 
constitute the best evidences of his relig- 
ious character and life-work. Few men 
in his own day accomplished more for the 
unity of the American Colonies and for a 
broader freedom from the outgrown 
“traditions of men” than Benjamin 
Franklin. 
Ernest C. Moses. 
Chicago, Illinois. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE LINCOLN-ROOSEVELT MOVE- 
MENT IN CALIFORNIA. 


By Hon. Jonn D. Works. 


N CALIFORNIA a division has taken 
place in the Republican party that is 
of no little significance. It is a protest 
against present political methods in the 
state and an uprising of the better element 
of the party against political domination 
and boss rule. It has its weakness of 
management and is not wholly free from 
the influence of the interested politician 
selfishly seeking to wrest the control of the 
party from other politicians with whom 
they have trained in the past. 

The success of the movement depends 
largely upon the willingness and ability 
of its management to free it from such 
influences. If they will not, or cannot 
do so, the uprising will amount to noth- 
ing. Its success would mean no more 
than the transfer of power in the party 


from one set of politicians to another of 
the same stripe. Such leaders, if they 
obtain control of the party, would soon 
find it to their personal advantage to 
submit to the wishes of the corporations 
and the temptation would not be resisted. 
Many of the active leaders and workers 
in the movement for reform are readily 
recognized as former machine politicians, 
who wore the collar of the railroad with- 
out seeming irritation. Naturally this 
being so, their zeal in the reformatory 
movement is attributed to other motives 
than that of purifying politics and freeing 
the state from corporation domination. 
They are apt to be looked upon as cast- 
off and disappointed machine politicians 
seeking their own revenge and personal 


advantage rather than the public good. 
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But it is not the part that such as these 
are taking in the movement that is so sig- 
nificant, but the spontaneous response of 
the masses of Republican voters to the 
call for freedom of political action by the 
individual voter, and the overthrow of 
boss and corporate influence in elections 
and in the administration of public 
offices that has become so alarming. 

The affairs of the state have been prac- 
tically in the hands of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad Company for years. 
Every man seeking office, from United 
States Senator down, has sought the 
influence of that corporation to secure 
his desire, or failed to succeed, and it has 
come to be perfectly well known that no 
office in which the railroad company has 
interest enough to assert its influence, 
can be had without the company’s con- 
sent. The legislature is packed with its 
willing and pliant tools; the railroad 
commission is wholly subservient to its 
interests and wishes; the governor 2f the 
state owes his office to its influence and 


his future political preferment is in its 


hands. It, and other utility corpora- 
tions, control city councils and other 
public offices dealing directly with their 
interests, by less offensive influences, if 
effective for their purposes, but by 
bribery and corruption if necessary to 
accomplish results. Usually the fact that 
the necessary number of any public body, 
or any single officer, hold their places 
through corporate influence is enough, 
but if it is not other influences more 
potent are brought to bear. The attor- 
neys and other officers and employés of 
the company are often valued more for 
their ability and willingness to manipu- 
late politics and corrupt public officials, 
than for the efficiency of their service in 
the legitimate business of maintaining 
and operating its roads. 

This condition of affairs has prevailed 
in California for many years. Both the 
leading political parties have been con- 
trolled by the railroad company. So one 
of two things must be done to remedy the 
evil that has been destroying all pure and 
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unselfish political ambition; either form 
a new and independent party, or under- 
take the purification and liberation of the 
old party within its own ranks. The 
latter course was chosen and resulted in 
the organization of the Lincoln-Roosevelt 
League, composed of Republicans and 
maintaining Republican principles, but 
with the avowed purpose and intention 
of renouncing corporation domination 
and boss-rule, and freeing the party from 
the management of machine politicians 
who were, and had been for years, con- 
trolling the party in the interests and for 
the benefit of the corporations and them- 
selves. 

The party and the state had been so | 
long ruled by the corporations and selfish 
and designing politicians that the great 
body of the electors had lost all interest 
in political affairs and a most dangerous 
state of indifference and apathy had 
resulted. A very large proportion of 
those entitled to register and vote 
neglected to do so, and thousands of the 
best citizens of the state had lost all inter- 
est in civic affairs and neglected the 
most sacred duties of citizenship. The 
Lincoln-Roosevelt movement was a reac- 
tion from this unfortunate condition that 
bid fair to give the corporations full and 
unobstructed control of state and munici- 
pal affairs. The quick response to the 
call to duty by this new organization is 
evidence sufficient to show that the sense 
of civic duty and patriotism in the masses 
of the people was not dead but only 
sleeping. Considering that the forma- 
tion of this organization threatened the 
continued control of public affairs by the 
corporations and the nefarious business of 
the boss and machine politician, that the 
whole force of the active and controlling 
influence in the party was aroused against 
it, that the strenuous and vindictive 
opposition of the subsidized press of the 
state was aroused to opposition, and, 
taking into account the general condition 
of indifference and lack of interest on the 
part of voters, the showing made by the 
organization may be considered remark- 
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able. It is a beginning of the work of 
good citizens to free the state, the munici- 
palities and the individual electors from 
the bondage of corporate influence and 
corruption. If pressed forward by the 
right class of people under the manage- 
ment of leaders free from the taint of 
machine politics, and with an eye single 
to the purification of politics and the 
destruction of corruption in public office, 
it is bound to succeed. 

If the present leaders of the party, some 
of whom are honest and upright citizens, 
recognize the justice of the principles of 
the new organization, and the force of 
public sentiment against prevailing polit- 
ical methods, the Republican party will 
live; otherwise it will go down to defeat, 
not only in California but elsewhere, for 
the conditions that prevail here exist in 
other states to a greater or less extent, 
and the movement once inaugurated is 
bound to grow and spread, and if its 
influence does not redeem the old party it 
will bring a new one into existence sooner 
or later. 

Some evidence of the work of the 
league, its purposes and accomplishments, 
is found in an address issued by the Cen- 
tral Committee for the county of Los 
Angeles, in which it is said: 

“To the 13,000 Republicans of Los 
Angeles county who gave the Lincoln- 
Roosevelt Republican League their loyal 
support, and to the hundreds of unselfish 
workers in the good cause, whom it is 
impossible to thank individually, the 
County Central Committee expresses its 
hearty appreciation. 

“It should ‘hardly be necessary to 
enumerate the victories that the league 
has won in the first year of its existence, 
yet it may be well to recount them for the 
benefit of those who may have suffered 
some measure of discouragement because 
of incomplete success, or because of the 
abuse and misrepresentation leveled 
against the movement and those earnestly 
working for its success. 

“At the August primaries, when was 
polled the largest Republican vote ever 


recorded in any primary election in this 
county, the Lincoln-Roosevelt Repub- 
lican League received 47 per cent. of all 
Republican votes cast. 

“Three hundred and eight and a half 
delegates in the county convention cast 
their votes for the Lincoln-Roosevelt 
candidate for chairman. 

“Two members of the assembly and 
one supervisor previously indorsed by the 
league were nominated by the conven- 
tions. 

“Owing to the work of the league and 
its opposition to boss-rule and corpora- 
tion subserviency, the nominees in gen- 
eral are of higher type than those named 
by certain previous conventions. 

“The Republican county convention 
adopted every plank except one proposed 
by the Lincoln-Roosevelt League for its 
legislative program. ‘These planks are: 

“1. A direct-primary election law ap- 
plicable to all offices from the highest to 
the lowest. 

“2. An advisory vote within the party 
for United States Senators. 

“3. A stringent anti-race-track gam- 
bling law. 

“4. The endorsement of the Hepburn 
railway rate law and its application to 
California, carrying with it the penalizing 
of rebates and discriminations, and the 
prohibition of the issuance of free trans- 
portation. 

“All the Republican nominees for the 
state senate and assembly are instructed 
and pledged to work and vote for these 
measures which (had a reciprocal demur- 
rage bill been included) comprise the 
essential reforms to which the Lincoln- 
Roosevelt Republican League is com- 
mitted and which it is pledged to enact 
into law. 

“Throughout the state the Lincoln- 
Roosevelt League made an excellent show- 
ing, and in the four principal counties of 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Alameda 
and San Diego polled 49 per cent. of all 
Republican votes cast. 

“It has been demonstrated that the 
great rank and file of Republican voters 
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of California sincerely desire good govern- 
ment by and for the people.” 

In this statement it is further said: 

“With the close of the Republican 
county convention the work of the 
Lincoln-Roosevelt Republican League 
came to an end for this campaign. 

“Now with the ending of the primaries 
and conventions, and in compliance with 
the line of policy laid out at the time of 
the organization of the league, its activity 
as an organization ceases and the man- 
agement of the campaign is left entirely 
in the hands of the Republican County 
_ Central Committee, in which body the 
league has secured representation.” 

To lovers of pure politics and good 
government, this statement that the 
league will suspend its work until another 
election is a distinct disappointment and 
is regarded as a grave mistake. The 
league should be active not only to nomi- 
nate good men but to prevent the election 
of bad men. No sentiment of party 
loyalty can excuse the league from the 
duty of wresting political power from the 
corporations and political bosses and 
ridding the party of dishonest or sub- 
servient candidates at the final election 
as well as at the primaries and nominat- 
ing conventions. It is only by such 
means that the Republican party in Cali- 
fornia can be redeemed and rescued from 
the pit into which it has fallen. But the 
quickened political conscience, the better 
understanding of the duties of citizenship 
and the indignation that has been aroused 
throughout the state by the open and 
unblushing control and corruption of 
elections and public officers, will sooner 
or later either purify or destroy the party 
in this state. ‘The violation of the rights 
of the people has become so open and 
flagrant that to permit its continuance is 
the basest cowardice and the masses of 
the people of California are not cowards 
nor the promoters of political corruption. 
The people of this country must govern 
or the country is not worth preserving. 

One of the obstacles in the way of the 


league was the army of officers of the 
state, counties and municipalities, most 
of whom owed their places to the railroad 
company. With very rare exceptions, all 
office-holders stood by the old party 
leaders and announced themselves as the 
“regular” Republicans and the Lincoln- 
Roosevelts as renegades and traitors to 
the party. In their estimation it was an 
offense to declare for pure and honest 
politics and political methods. They 
arrayed their forces and waged a most 
bitter warfare to maintain their hold on 
the party mnagement and the public 
offices. A banquet was given in the city 
of Los Angeles which was attended by 
both of the United States Senators from 
California and the Congressman from the 
district, and in which the league was 
arraigned and assailed as an enemy to the 
party and one of the Senators openly 
denounced it. Some of the public officers 
whose sympathies were with the league, 
lacked the moral courage to come out 
openly and espouse its principles because 
they were afraid of the railroad influence. 
The standard of political honor and 
patriotism in official life has fallen very 
low when the officers themselves, almost 
to a man, are found arrayed against a 
movement whose only object is to purify 
politics and official life, elevate the party 
above the polluting influence of corrupt 
politics, and elect men to office who will 
serve the state instead of the corporations. 

The movement is largely educational. 
If the lessons of the conflict, as far as it 
has gone, are heeded by the people of the 
state, the organization will advance and 
grow and the state will, before long, be 
liberated from the bondage of corruption 
and corporate domination that has made 
the politics of the state a by-word and a 
stench in the nostrils of all good and 
observing people. 

The movement is one of national 
interest because California is only one of 
many states needing political regeneration. 

Joun D. Works. 

Los Angeles, California. 





CHRISTIAN SCIENCE AND ORGANIC DISEASE. 


By B. O. 


I. 


O ONE who has carefully studied 
the phenomenal spread of Christian 
Science during the past twelve years, 
since the first church was dedicated, 
nothing is more significant than the rapid 
shifting of ground on the part of physi- 
cians and conventional critics in regard to 
the curing of the sick. At first there was 
general incredulity expressed and very 
positive denials of the claims were made 
by a large proportion of those who think 
along conventional and scholastic lines. 
Later, when a grudging admission was 
forced in regard to cures, owing to the 
large number of cases in which healing 
was claimed and the unanswerable char- 
acter of the evidence, it was urged that the 
people cured were for the most part igno- 
rant, over-credulous or neurotic charac- 
ters, long the victims of imaginary dis- 
eases, but that no well-defined cures of 
persons really ill could be adduced. 
Unhappily for its critics, investigation 
revealed the striking fact that a very large 
proportion of those who had accepted 
Christian Science after they had been 
cured by it were persons of prominence 
in public, professional, educational and 
business life; persons of far more than 
ordinary intelligence and in many in- 
stances individuals who by special train- 
ing, such as judges, for example, were 
accustomed to close and logical reasoning 
and the weighing of evidence in a critical 
manner. Moreover, it was apparent on 
personal investigation that a very large 
proportion—probably seven-tenths, of the 
Christian Science fellowship had come 
into the church through being healed after 
orthodox medical treatment had been long 
and faithfully, but fruitlessly, tried. 


II. 


Since the volume of evidence relating to 
remarkable cures wrought under Chris- 
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tian Science treatment has grown so great 
that it is no longer possible for persons 
having any regard for their reputations 
to deny the facts, certain physicians and 
clergymen have been forced to again 
shift their ground. They now admit 
what can no longer be ignored, but in lieu 
of the denials of yesterday they now 
advance the claim that while functional 
diseases may be and are being cured by 
Christian Science, no organic disease can 
be thus successfully met. 

It is our purpose in the present paper 
to examine this claim and in so doing we 
shall cite the testimony of men who, even 
in the eyes of the medical fraternity, must 
be regarded as having the training and 
practice that would render them compe- 
tent to differentiate between functional 
and organic disease; men who through 
medical training and wide or extensive 
practice in the treatment of the sick 
according to the orthodox books, are cer- 
tainly entitled to the serious attention of 
those who believe that only regularly- 
educated medical doctors are competent 
to determine when a disease that is kill- 
ing a patient is functional or organic. 

Clergymen, editors and doctors have 
recently appeared in print, assuming 
almost as dogmatic an attitude as that 
taken by the critics ten years ago, who 
ridiculed the claim that any disease could 
be cured by Christian Science. 

Perhaps the most distinguished of these 
recent critics is Dr. Richard C. Cabot, 
the well-known Boston physician and 
instructor in the Harvard Medica! School. 
In a late issue of one of the popular maga- 
zines this physician undertakes to exam- 
ine Christian Science cures with a view 
to showing that though “most Christian 
Science cures are probably genuine . . - 
they are not cures of organic diseases.” 

Dr. Cabot, in common with many 
physicians and other critics of Christian 
Science, makes much of the inability of 
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the sick to judge of what is affecting them 
and their equal inability to correctly 
understand or report the opinions given 
by their physicians. Now while it is 
right and proper to make a certain degree 
of allowance for ignorance on the part of 
the sick in regard to the exact character of 
their diseases, and perhaps for careless- 
ness or mendacity in reporting the opin- 
ions given by their family physicians or 
the doctors who have treated their cases 
and failed to cure their ailments, it is 
quite possible that too much emphasis is 
placed on this alleged ignorance and 
loose thinking on the part of the patients 
by the critics of Christian Science; while, 
on the other hand, it is important to 
remember that the physicians who are so 
ready to discredit the testimony of thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of persons, 
many of whom are men and women of 
very superior intelligence, who have been 
cured by Christian Science, are them- 
selves largely disqualified for passing on 
the evidence in a thoroughly judicial 
spirit. 

And in saying this, it is not necessary 
to maintain that the doctors in question 
are intentionally dishonest or unfair. 
They have, however, been thoroughly 
educated to believe exactly the opposite 
of what the Christian Science philosophy 
teaches. Not only has their scholastic 
training taught them to regard with 
intolerance and contempt theories which 
claim that disease can be cured by means 
other than what are known as material, 
but their practice naturally fortifies the 
teachings which they have accepted as 
true. They are day by day administering 
medicine; their position is emphatically 
the materialistic as opposed to the mental. 
Theoretically they are at one pole, the 
Christian Scientists at the other. And 
all students of history and human life 
know full well how difficult it is for even 
the broadest-visioned thinker to rise 
superior to prejudice, when he is viewing 
something that he has always regarded as 
the antithesis of the truth. The mental 
eye becomes accustomed to seeing things 
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in a certain light. Change the focus, and 
everything appears distorted. The old 
Cretan who for thirty years was impris- 
oned in a dark cave, when dragged into 
the glorious sunlight shrieked in agony, 
declaring that the sunlight poisoned him. 
So it is perfectly obvious that persons 
whose education, environment and daily 
practice are opposed to a certain theory, 
are to a great degree incapacitated from 
fairly, judicially or competently judging 
such a t 

There is a further factor entering into 
the case, in so far as the physicians are 
concerned, which in many instances 
doubtless tends to bias judgment, and 
that is the bread-and-butter considera- 
tion—the circumstance that the livelihood 
of the physician and the success of the 
medical schools are measurably threat- 
ened by the rise and rapid growth of a 
new and successful method of cure. The 
bitter opposition which confronted Hahne- 
mann, following his wonderfully success- 
ful treatment of typhoid fever, became so 
intense that he was compelled to leave 
Leipsic; and all persons familiar with 
the history of medical advance know full 
well how bitterly the schoolmen have 
fought every innovation that came from 
without. 

During the past fifty years, or since the 
age of consolidation and the growth of 
monopolies and trusts, the medical pro- 
fession has been the most active of all 
professions in its attempt to gain legal 
protection that would grant it a mon- 
opoly in the treatment of the sick. 

Herbert Spencer, in Social Statics, 
aptly touches on this aspect of the 
matter—the motive of gain. After point- 
ing out the analogy between the would-be 
medical hierarchy and that of the church 
in earlier days, when she arrogated to her- 
self the right to compel men to believe 
whatever she deemed the truth, or suffer 
torture and death for refusing to conform 
to her demands, says: 

“ Moved as are the projectors of a rail- 
way, who, whilst secretly hoping for sal- 
aries, persuade themselves and others 
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that the proposed railway will be bene- 
ficial to the public—moved as all men are 
under such circumstances, by nine parts 
of self-interest gilt over with one part of 
philanthropy—surgeons and physicians 
are vigorously striving to erect a medical 
establishment akin to our religious one.”* 

Now when this motive—the bread-and- 
butter phase of the question—is added to 
the other even stronger influence—that of 
prejudice, environment, education and 
practice, is it not clear that even if doctors 
desired to be fair and just, yet they cannot 
be expected to be unbiased in their views ? 
Though, as we have already observed, it 
is not necessary to hold that a physician 
who opposes Christian Science is con- 
sciously influenced in a dominant way by 
his desire to protect his practice or to 
further the interests of the school in 
which he is a professor; nor is it neces- 
sary to claim that he is consciously the 
slave of prejudice and preconceived 
ideas; yet certain it is that in a large 
number of cases these things, and espe- 
cially the education, practice and preju- 
dice, incapacitate doctors from impar- 
tially judging the question of cures pro- 
duced in a way which, according to their 
books, is as absurd and impossible as was 
the Copernican theory ridiculous and 
impossible to the scholars who all their 
lives had taught the theories of Ptolemy. 
And it is very important to keep this fact 
in mind when considering physicians’ 
criticisms of Christian Science. In some 
respects it would seem that the doctors 
were peculiarly well fitted to consider the 
question, but in equally marked respects 
they are of all persons the least able to 
rise above prejudice and become wisely 
judicial. 

Dr. Cabot, in the opening page of his 
paper, says: 

“In my own personal researches into 
Christian Science ‘cures,’ I have never 
found one in which there was any good 
evidence that cancer, consumption, or any 
other organic disease had been arrested 
or banished. The diagnosis was usually 

*Social Statics, p. 400 
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made either by the patient himself or was 
an interpretation at second or third hand 
of what a doctor was supposed to have 
said.” 

Let us hope that the good doctor does 
not belong to the class that are blind 
because they will not see, or that class of 
spiritually blind and deaf referred to by 
the Great Nazarene in one of his parables, 
when he said, “Neither would they be 
persuaded if one came from the dead.” 

That Dr. Cabot finds it difficult to fit 
his theory to the facts, in the presence of 
all the evidence with which he has been 
confronted, is indicated by the labored 
way in which he prefaces his discussion, 
when describing functional and organic 
diseases, and the many loopholes he 
leaves for escape in the event that cures 
exhibiting conditions that are supposed 
to be characteristic of organic troubles are 
adduced. To appreciate this fact, we 
need only peruse his words, as follows: 

“I have never seen any reason to 
believe that lies were told by the persons 
concerned. Their claims were the result 
of mistake or intellectual mistiness, and 
not of intentional deception. The cures 
no doubt took place as they asserted, but 
they were not cures of organic disease. 
Now, before going further, something 
must be said in explanation of the terms 
‘organic’ and ‘functional.’ By organic 
disease is meant one that causes serious, 
perhaps permanent deterioration of the 
tissues of the body; by functional disease 
is meant one due to a perverted action of 
approximately normal organs. Func- 
tional diseases are no more imaginary 
than an ungovernable temper or a balky 
horse is imaginary. They are often the 
source of acute and long-continued suffer- 
ing; indeed, I believe that there is no 
class of diseases that give rise to so much 
keen suffering; but still they do not 
seriously damage the organs and tissues 
of the body. Organic disease, on the 
other hand, may run its course accom- 
panied by much less suffering, but the 
destruction of tissue is serious, perhaps 
* zeparable. The sharpness of this dis- 




















tinction between organic and functional 
troubles is somewhat blurred by the fact 
that a functional or nervous affection, 
such as insomnia, may lead, both directly 
and through loss of appetite, to a loss of 
weight or to a considerable deterioration 
in the body tissues. Here we have what 
might be called organic disease produced 
by functional disease. . . . We must also 
recognize the fact that there are a few 
rare diseases which we cannot certainly 
assign either to the organic or the func- 
tional class. Yet, despite these reserva- 
tions, the distinction which the words 
indicate is still a clear one in the vast 
majority of cases.” 

Personally, we believe that the alleged 
ignorance of the thousands and tens of 
thousands of patients who have been 
cured by Christian Science, after long and 
faithful trial of other means has proved 
entirely futile, is being largely overworked 
by the physicians. Thus, for example, 
the Christian Science Committee in New 
York has a record of 11,244* cures that 
have been wrought by Christian Science 
in the Empire State. A large number of 
these have been, according to the testi- 
mony of thoroughly intelligent men and 
women and their declaration as to the 
diagnosis of the physicians, such organic 
diseases as cancer, tuberculosis of the 
lungs, Bright’s disease of the kidneys, 
etc. New York is under a strict medical 
law which has enabled the regular schools 
to drive out irregular medical practi- 
tioners, and yet, according to the state- 
ments of hundreds of well-known cit- 
izens of New York who have been cured 
by Christian Science, the physicians who 
previously treated them diagnosed their 
diseases as organic. And what is true of 
New York is true of various other states. 

Moreover, Christian Science practi- 
tioners with whom we are well ac- 
quainted—men and women of fine educa- 
tion, high-minded, conscientious and intel- 
lectually brilliant, inform us that it has 
been their experience in the treatment of 
disease, that organic troubles yield quite 
*See Broadway Magazine, November, 1907. 
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as readily as functional disorders. Per- 
sonally, we believe that the evidence 
obtainable would amply disprove the 
claims of the physicians before any 
unprejudiced or impartial tribunal. 


Ii. 


But since the physicians lay so much 
stress on the testimony of their own 
schoolmen; since they would have us 
believe that only those who have been 
trained by an education in medical col- 
leges and by long years of practice are 
competent to authoritatively differentiate 
between organic and functional diseases, 
we at the present time shall devote our 
attention to the testimony of physicians 
on this point; and in the first instance we 
desire to call the reader’s attention to 
some facts presented by Dr. W. F. W. 
Wilding, a member of the Royal College 
of Surgeons of England, of the British 
Medical Association, the Incorporated 
Society of Medical Officers of Health, and 
of the Licentiate Royal College of Physi- 
cians of London, England. Surely this 
man ought to be competent to diagnose 
disease to the satisfaction of his medical 
brethren, and his testimony therefore has 
peculiar interest and value in this connec- 
tion. In giving the story of his own per- 
sonal observation and experience in 
regard to the cure of organic disease by 
Christian Science treatment, Dr. Wilding 
says: 
“My father had been suffering for 
many years from an internal trouble, 
culminating in a serious attack of hemor- 
rhage, and while contemplating an opera- 
tion, he was persuaded to try Christian 
Science first, with the result that the 
operation was never required. He was 
completely healed in a few days’ treat- 
ment. The report of this healing raised 
such a bitter feeling of resentment in me 
that I think I should have been more 

if the cure had failed, for I then 
deemed Christian Science to be quackery. 

“However, some months later came 
my extremity, when medicine failed to 
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check my daughter’s headlong passage to 
her grave. . . . The disease my daughter 


was suffering from was tuberculosis, in 
both hip joints, and also consumption of 
the lungs. For the diseased joints she 
had been kept rigidly bandaged down to 
an iron frame reaching from the shoulders 
to the ankles, holding the body firmly 
fixed in the prone position. This was the 
usual surgical appliance for double hip- 
joint disease. Life in the open air and 
residence in a pure atmosphere and all 
other means to combat the scourge were 
tried, and yet at the age of nearly eight 
years she had wasted down to less than 
thirty pounds, 7. e., to the weight of an 
average child of two years; in fact, to 
less than her own weight at two years of 
a hg 

Dr. Wilding then describes how he 
placed his daughter, who was then very 
near to death, under Christian Science 
treatment, a treatment that resulted in 
“transforming the whole outlook for my 
daughter. ‘The material shackles were at 
once discarded and the child began to 
walk without suffering pain. 

“From that day, six and a half years 
ago, she has gone on improving, without 
any setback and without spending an 
hour in bed through sickness. The 
joints became free, the stiffened limbs 
supple, and the wasted tissues were stead- 
ily and regularly rebuilt, until she is now 
one of the most healthy girls in her school, 
never ailing, never absent, always able 
to take her part with other girls, both in 
school and out of school. She has not 
one symptom of disease about her. 


“In my practice were several patients 
suffering from organic incurable disease; 
some of them in their helpless condition 
decided to try Christian Science. One 
young man had suffered for about two 
years from traumatic disease of the knee- 
joint. This joint was very much enlarged 
and the various component parts were 
little else than a mass of pulpy swelling. 
The surgeons in the infirmary he was 
attending, told him that the only cure was 
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excision of the whole joint, bringing the 
healthy upper and lower parts of the limb 
together and letting them unite, leaving 
him with a leg shortened by several inches 
and stiff. We, surgeons, considered this 
course as a practical success, but the 
patient felt he would like to keep his 
whole limb, and therefore turned to those 
who held out hope to him. He con- 
sulted a Christian Science practitioner 
and was absolutely healed there and then. 
I myself personally examined this joint 
the day before and the day after his heal- 
ing, and can testify to the condition and 
to the complete healing resulting from one 
Christian Science treatment. 

“A patient had been under my care, 
more or less, for over six years, suffering 
from organic disease of the valves of the 
heart, steadily growing worse most of the 
time. The last attack had nearly proved 
fatal. This was another case of rapid 
healing when Christian Science was tried. 
One day she was going about in a bath- 
chair, the next working hard from early 
morning in her own cottage home.” 

At the time Dr. Wilding made this 
statement, the woman had been in the 
enjoyment of perfect health for six years, 
working hard every day. 

Dr. Wilding, after observing that he 
could cite numerous other cases of similar 
healing of organic troubles, gives the fol- 
lowing interesting case which came under 
his personal observation a year and a half 
after he had become convinced of the 
power of Christian Science to cure all 
manner of disease. Every step of the 
following case, he declares, “passed 
under my personal observation.” 

“The patient suffered for twenty years 
from a form of paralysis and most of the 
time losing more and more control over 
her limbs, the latter eight years being 
completely paralyzed in the lower limbs, 
and partially in the arms, and she was so 
helpless that others had to carry her down- 
stairs to her couch or bath-chair in the 
morning, and upstairs to bed at night, 
when she was even well enough to leave 
her bed at all. 

















“The attending medical man at this 
period, when asked his opinion of the 
future progress of the disease, replied 
plainly in effect, that there was no hope 
of any cure, but a very grave fear that she 
would steadily grow worse and that a 
fatal termination in the near future was 
not at all improbable—and then he fol- 
lowed this up with a strong recommenda- 
tion to her to try Christian Science, 
because he had known of a case in his 
own practice of partial spinal paralysis 
being healed by this treatment. 

“The patient, after consulting with her 
relatives and also with the one healed by 
Christian Science, to whom her doctor 
had referred, applied for Christian Science 
treatment. 

“During the first treatment given, the 
Christian Scientist had the joy of witness- 
ing the active return of movement in the 
paralyzed limbs, at first in an involuntary 
and uncontrollable swinging of the legs 
under the bed clothes. There had been 
no movement of these limbs for nearly 
eight years. In the early morning after 
the Scientist’s visit, which had been paid 
in the evening, the patient made her sister 
get up, light the gas and help her out of 
bed, saying she ‘felt sure she could walk.’ 
She arose and walked around her bed. 
Their great joy may be imagined. 

“The healing was so rapid that in two 
or three days she was able to go out, 
walking about the town.” 


IV. 


We next invite the attention of our 
readers to some extremely interesting and 
valuable data furnished by another physi- 
cian, whose thorough medical education, 
experience as instructor in a leading 
medical college, practice in one of the 
largest hospitals of the continent, and 
extensive private practice render him 
especially well qualified, from a regular 
view-point to accurately diagnose disease. 
Moreover, the special cases here given 
cannot fail to command the consideration 
of unbiased and thoughtful people, be- 
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cause, in addition to the opinions of an 
eminent expert diagnostician, the general 
facts observable by lay attendants and 
friends who were cognizant of them are 
substantiated by affidavits from these 
parties. Before giving this report, how- 
ever, a few words in regard to Dr. 
Edmund F. Burton, who furnishes this 
data, will be interesting. 

Dr. Burton graduated from the Rush 
Medical College of Chicago, Illinois. 
He served an interneship of eighteen 
months in Cook County Hospital of 
Chicago. After his interneship he was 
appointed a member of the surgical con- 
sulting staff of the same hospital. He 
was also appointed instructor in the Rush 
Medical College. Both these positions 
he held until he was compelled to leave 
the north on account of the rapid inroads 
made upon his health by tuberculosis of 
the lungs. He first went to Arizona, and 
later to Los Angeles, California. While 
in Arizona he served as Acting Assistant 
Surgeon of the United States Marine 
Hospital Service. In reporting on his 
condition after the development of con- 
sumption, prior to his leaving Chicago, 
Dr. Burton says: 

“TI was obliged, on account of tubercu- 
losis of the lungs, to abandon my medical 
practice in Chicago and go to Arizona, 
where it was hoped, against expectation, 
by those who advised this move that the 
disease might be overcome; but the prog- 
nosis was that I would not live more than 
a few months. I myself had discovered 
accidentally the presence of the disease 
more than a year before the time of leav- 
ing Chicago, but had delayed following 
the advice which I would have given to 
any one else, partly with the hope that I 
could overcome the trouble without the 
aid of a more favorable climate and 
partly through dread of the life at a con- 
sumptive resort. However, during the 
last two months preceding my leaving for 
Arizona the hemorrhages became so fre- 
quent and profuse that it was no longer 
possible for me to go on with my work, 
and I accepted what seemed to be the 
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inevitable. During the year previous to 
my leaving Chicago I had been depending 
upon alcohol and opium in different forms 
to control as far as possible the symptoms 
of the lung trouble.” 

Later, Dr. Burton, as have so many 
physicians in like condition, resorted to 
cocaine to stimulate the faculties drugged 
and drowsed by morphine, in order to 
enable him to continue his practice. 
Finally the stomach refused to assimilate 
food, and there was added to other 
troubles a complete nervous break-down. 
The doctor’s life was despaired of. So 
certainly, indeed, did death in the near 
future appear inevitable, that a local 
hospital refused to take the patient, and 
preparations were being made to remove 
the supposedly dying man to a state 
institution. ‘There was a period of uncon- 
sciousness, reports Dr. Burton, of more 
than forty-eight hours, after which “a 
number of physicians who had known me 
for several months, in consultation pro- 
nounced me incurable, and told my 
friends that I had from a few days to a 
few weeks to live. A private sanitarium 
to which my wife applied refused to admit 
me on account of the hopelessness of the 
“During the evening following this 
‘verdict a lady suggested with much trepi- 
dation the advisability of calling a 
Christian Science practitioner, and my 
wife consented that this be done, not with 
a feeling that anything could be accom- 
plished, but in the same spirit of despera- 
tion in which any other harmless although 
probably useless thing would have been 
allowed. A practitioner came and re- 
mained with me three hours. At the end 
of the first hour I was sleeping quietly, 
and when I woke about eight o’clock in 
‘the morning it was with a clear mind and 
the absolute conviction, which has not 
changed since, that I was free and well. 
I asked what had been done for me, 
insisting that a radical change had taken 
place in my physical and mental condi- 
tion. Naturally the conviction that I had 
been healed came very slowly to those 
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about me, and it was months before it was 
fully acknowledged, but to me there was 
such a mental change that from the first 
there was no room for doubt. There is no 
need here to give figures, although I shall be 
glad to do so privately to any one, physi- 
cian or layman, but I will say that so far 
as I know there is no instance in medical 
literature of the recovery of any one taking 
the amount of these drugs which I was 
taking up to the time referred to. And 
to one who knows the state of the nervous 
system and of the digestive organs which 
exists in such cases, it is stating it mildly 
to say that the most remarkable feature 
of the cure was that there was no period 
of convalescence. From the time of my 
waking on the morning following the 
treatment there was no nervousness or 
twitching, sleep was natural and quiet, 
appetite healthy, digestive functions all in 
good working order, and mind clear and 
composed. The same afternoon I drove 
my automobile for two hours without 
weariness or excitement of any kind. 
During the following thirty days I gained 
thirty pounds in weight. Within ten days 
of the time that I was pronounced incur- 
able I undertook a most arduous trip 
across the Nevada desert, where unusual 
endurance and physical strength were 
absolutely necessary, and I found that I 
had an abundance of both. Moreover, 
from the day of the treatment to the pres- 
ent time [a period of over six years] there 
has never been any desire for alcohol, 
opium in any form, cocaine, or any other 
stimulant or drug. 

“Two months later I was able to lay 
aside glasses, which I had been obliged/to 
wear constantly for several years on 
account of compound astigmatism, and 
my vision since has been such that there 
has been no need to use them. About 
the same time and without any feeling of 
inconvenience I was able to abandon the 
habit of smoking, which I acquired in 
early boyhood and with which I had had 
many a hard and unsuccessful struggle. 
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“I was forced by my own healing to the 
conclusion that there was a power in 
Christian Science of which I had never 
taken account. My own changed condi- 
tion convinced me that there was some- 
thing in the system, and I was determined 
to find out what it was, although I had 
no thought at that time that it could take 
me out of my profession.” 


Vv. 


Last winter a magazine published a 
paper from the pen of Dr. Burton, in 
which, after giving a detailed statement of 
his wonderful cure, he cited some remark- 
able cases that had come under his own 
observation, involving the cure of organic 
troubles through Christian Science. This 
article called forth the following letter 
from one of the leading Boston physicians : 
“Dear Dr. Burton: 

“1. What was the ‘broken bone re- 
stored to normal condition and function 
within afew hours’? (Midwestern, Feb- 
ruary, 1908, p. 98.) 

“2. What was the patient’s name and 
address ? 

“3. To what witnesses can you refer 
me on this case? Will you give me sim- 
ilar information regarding the ‘congenital 
deformity’ in a child five years? (See 
same reference. ) : 

“What are the names and addresses of 
the ‘best medical talent’ who diagnosed 
the case of cancer referred to in the next 
sentence of the article referred to? 

“If we can all of us get proof of these 
statements we must all become Christian 
Scientists. It seems to me therefore only 
fair that you should let us have the proof 
of these facts, and I hope that you will be 
willing to oblige me in this matter.” 

In reply to the above, Dr. Burton wrote 
at length. That portion of the letter 
bearing on the cases in question we repro- 
duce in full, together with the statements 
and affidavits of outside parties cognizant 
of the facts involved. 

“ My dear Doctor: 
“ Replying to your favor, would say that 
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I am glad to give you the information for 
which you ask. . . . You may be sure, 


however, that I appreciate your inability 
to understand such healing, in surgical 
cases especially, but to refuse to believe on 
testimony even where one fails to under- 
stand is not the position of investigators 
to-day. 

“'The ‘broken bone restored to normal 
condition’ was in the arm of my wife. 
There was fracture of the olecranon and 
backward dislocation of the elbow joint. 
The examination was made by myself 
about an hour after the accident, and was 
made most carefully since it was my 
wife’s desire that the healing should be 
left to Christian Science, and I made sure 
of the condition to be met, from a surgical 
standpoint. I might refer you to Drs. 
Frank Billings, J. B. Murphy and James 
Nevins Hyde of Chicago, with whose 
names you are familiar, and who will, I 
think, tell you that my diagnosis of such a 
case can be relied upon—at least they will 
agree that it could be relied upon before 
I became a Christian Scientist, and there 
is nothing in that teaching to lead one to 
have less regard for the truth than other- 
wise. 

“As witness of the accident and its 
results, I refer you to Mr. and Mrs. Tully 
Marshall, who can be reached at the 
Astor Theater, New York, and Mr. and 
Mrs. J. W. Clawson, Pacific Electric 
Building, Los Angeles. 

“There was no manual reduction of 
the dislocation or fracture and no dressing 
or splint of any kind applied. Thirty 
hours later there was no sign of disloca- 
tion or fracture, Mrs. Burton dressed her 
own hair and fastened—in the back—her 
waist, using the hand of the injured arm, 
and was about her usual occupations, 
went bathing in the surf and used the hand 
and arm freely. There was never at any 
time enough swelling to be noticed with- 
out comparison with the other arm, 
although there was slight discoloration 
for several days. 

“The second case referred to was that 
of a child in whom there was such 
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deformity as to prevent action of the 
digestive tract with anything like normal- 
ity. There never was an action of the 
bowels up to the time of her healing. 
Water was forced into the lower bowel 
and simply ran out without any sign of 
the slightest bowel action. She was 
never able to nurse, and a few drops of 
milk at a time were swallowed with pain 
and difficulty, and there was complaint of 
pain in the stomach and bowels always. 
At the time of her healing she could take 
a small glass of milk in an hour. One 
five-minute treatment resulted in entire 
removal of all these troubles, and she has 
eaten, digested her food and evacuated 
the bowels normally ever since. Her 
mother is Mrs. William Johnson, Holly- 
wood, California. 

“The case of cancer referred to is Mrs. 
Belt, Bellevue Terrace Hotel, Los Angeles. 
The healing was done in November, 1906. 
Her brother, through whom it was done, 
is Mr. W. S. Alexander, 121 West First 
street, Los Angeles. The case had been 
diagnosed by several physicians and at 
the time referred to was in charge of Dr. 
Barton Dozier, 412 Grant Building, Los 
Angeles. There were all the classical 
symptoms and signs of inoperable car- 
‘ cinoma of the stomach. She was be- 
lieved by two nurses in charge of her at 
the Clara Barton Hospital, this city, to 
have died and such notation, together 
with the hour of death, was made by the 
head nurse. Her brother refused to 
accept this verdict and continued with 
Christian Science treatment, with the 
result that she. was restored to perfect 
health, left the hospital in a carriage in a 
few days, and is to-day a normally healthy 
woman.” 

Mr. Tully Marshall, who at the time of 
making this statement was leading man at 

he Astor Theater, New York City, in an 
affidavit dated New York, March 30, 
1908, says: 

“During the summer of 1907 my wife 
and I were visiting in California, and on 
the first day of July of that year were 
bathing in the surf with some friends at 
Ocean Park, California. My sister-in- 
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law, Mrs. Alberta N. Burton, wife of Dr. 
Edmund F. Burton of Los Angeles, was 
bathing with us on that occasion. 

“The surf was unusually rough, and in 
battling with the waves my sister-in-law 
was thrown violently, being struck sud- 
denly by a more than usually heavy wave. 
She instinctively threw out her left arm to 
save herself, and in falling struck heavily 
on this arm. 

“My wife and I went to her assistance 
and helped her to our house where on 
examination it was found that her left arm 
was rapidly swelling, the pain also being 
most intense. She was unable to raise 
the arm at all. I could see plainly that 
the elbow was dislocated, although I 
did not know at the time that the elbow 
joint could only be thrown out in the 
manner which I have described by the 
breaking off of a hook-like bone which 
forms part of the socket. 

“Within an hour after the accident, 
Dr. Burton took the case and treated it 
through Christian Science. While the 
severe pain was not relieved at once, the 
patient was able to sit up and eat her 
dinner, and moreover, slept quietly that 
night from eleven o’clock until the fol- 
lowing morning. 

“Within three days my sister’s-in-law 
arm was, to all intents, well, and she went 
with us to a picnic, and went in bathing 
again with us. 

“In less than a week she was able to 
play on the piano (of which she is an 
enthusiastic devotee), and was able to 
dress herself completely without assist- 
ance and to attend to all her daily affairs 
as usual. 

“During this period the arm was dis- 
colored (inside particularly) from the 
wrist nearly to the shoulder, the 
darkest patches being nearest the 
elbow where the ligaments had been torn 
loose. This discoloration disappeared 
within a few days from the time of the 
accident and the arm was as well as the 
other, in every respect, the healing being 
complete. 

“It seems only fair to add that I have 
been since told by surgeons that with the 

















best surgical attention such a fracture 
leaves a more or less stiffened arm, but in 
this case there were no such effects. 

“TI wish to reiterate that I was not only 
present at the time of the accident, but 
that subsequent thereto my sister-in-law 
was under my close and (it must be con- 
fessed) skeptical observation, as my wife 
and I were then living in the same house 
with her. 

“At that time I was disposed to criti- 
cize the methods employed to relieve my 
sister-in-law, feeling convinced that the 
bone should be set or the arm at least 
bandaged and carried in a sling as is 
usually done in such cases. However, in 
this instance, the results disarmed all 
criticism, the healing being complete.” 

Mrs. Marion Marshall, in an affidavit 
made the same day, says she has read her 
husband’s statement, is familiar with all 
the facts set forth in his affidavit and 
declares that the same are true of her own 
knowledge. 

The statement made by Mrs. Alice 
Higginbotham Johnson, of Hollywood, 
California, in respect to the second case, 
that of a child, cited by Dr. Burton, 
declares that her daughter from birth 
“showed evidence of an abnormality in 
the digestive tract, manifested by great 
difficulty in swallowing, signs of pain in 
the stomach and bowels, and lack of 
bowel movement. Swallowing seemed 
to be accompanied by pain in the throat 
and was frequently impossible, the food 
not being passed at all, but lodging in the 
mouth or throat and ejected later or at 
once. A glass of milk fed her with a 
spoon required from one to two hours to 
be swallowed, even up to the time when 
she was relieved of the condition in 
September, 1907. 

“In September, 1907, she received a 
single treatment from a Christian Science 
practitioner. This was followed at once 
by disappearance of all of these condi- 
tions. Bread and milk were swallowed 
freely within a few minutes; the bowels 
moved naturally within a few hours, and 
the pain in the stomach disappeared. 
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She has been in normally good health and 


condition since that time.” 

Mrs. Johnson’s account of her daugh- 
ter’s healing is attested by the child’s 
grandmother, Mrs. J. I. Shackelford. 

The confirmatory evidence in the case 
of Mrs. Belt who was healed of cancer, is 
exceedingly interesting. 

Mrs. Ollie Malone makes the following 
explicit statement, dated Los Angeles, 
California, March 26, 1908: 

“TI hereby certify that I was a special 
nurse at the Clara Barton Hospital in the 
city of Los Angeles at the time Mrs. Mary 
A. Belt was brought there as a patient on 
or about the first of November, 1906. 
She was almost continually vomiting and 
suffering; was unable to eat or sleep or 
retain anything on her stomach for sev- 
eral days. Her stomach was very much 
bloated, and she had been there suffering 
in that way for four or five days; phlegm, 
similar in appearance as soap-suds at 
times almost filling her mouth and nos- 
trils. This slightly mingled with blood 
from the nose. Her ankles had both 
turned dark, indicating that congestion 
had set in, and we were not expecting her 
to live through the night. 

“About this time she was treated 
through Christian Science. Her brother, 
Mr. W. S. Alexander, remained at the 
hospital with her practically all the time, 
day and night, for five days. (I under- 
stand there were two other Christian 
Scientists treating her.) She appeared to 
rest easier and not suffering so much pain 
soon after she was receiving Christian 
Science treatment, and I think it was the 
second or third night after she was taking 
Christian Science treatment, she appeared 
to have expired. 

“I was unable to locate any pulsation. 
This was about twelve o’clock at night. 
I immediately looked up the head nurse, 
and she came to the room with me. She 
called Mrs. Belt and then tried to locate 
her pulse. In the meantime her mouth 
had come open and the jaw turned 
slightly to one side, every symptom and 
indication that death had taken place, and 
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the head nurse, in my presence, recorded 
her death. 

“Tt was then that Mr. Alexander, her 
brother, stooped in front of her, and, 
placing his hands to each side of her head, 
he called her by name, ‘ Mary,’ the second 
time, and she opened her eyes, and 
breathed a natural breath, and that 
morning she turned over on her stomach 
and had a sleep for the first time while she 
was at the hospital. Within a few days 
she left the hospital, and I regard it as 
miraculous and the most wonderful case 
of healing through prayer. 

“T am not a Christian Scientist, and 
have told others of this wonderful case of 
healing, which I could never have 
believed had I not witnessed the same 
with my own eyes.” 

Mrs. Belt’s brother, J. B. Alexander, 
who is not a Christian Scientist, in a 
statement dated Los Angeles, California, 
April 1, 1908, confirms the account of 
Mrs. Belt’s suffering and the character- 
istic symptoms of her case and relates 
how, after her failure to improve under 
the hospital treatment, she asked her 
brother, Scott Alexander, for Christian 
Science treatment. Mr. J. B. Alex- 
ander’s statement continues: 

“Her improvement seemed slow. A 
couple of days after she had asked for 
Christian Science treatment, when I called 
by as usual, it seemed to me there was 
then no hope for her. She conveyed to 
me the idea that she expected soon to 
expire, and had grasped my hand, but 
my brother Scott assured us both that all 
would be well, and I was much impressed 
with the firmness of his statement. 

“The next morning I called by I noted 
a marked improvement, and learned that 
she had for the first time in several days 
had sleep. She soon began to eat and 
relish her food, and within a few days, 
left the hospital very happy. She soon 
regained the flesh she had lost, and we all 
recognized the fact that she has been 
healed through Christian Science treat- 
ment. 

“T am not a member of the Christian 
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Science church, although the religion 
appeals to me as beautiful and con- 
sistent with the scriptures.” 

Mrs. Belt’s own affidavit goes into 
detail as to her experiences and condition 
prior to her healing by Christian Science 
and dwells at length on her condition 
before and after taking Christian Science 
treatment. She narrates how, just before 
the cure, “the phlegm, like foam, filled 
my mouth and nostrils, mingled with 
blood, and I observed one of my ankles 
quite dark and blue, and asked the nurse, 
how I had hurt my ankle. I then ob- 
served the other ankle was also dark, and 
asked her what caused that. ‘Then I told 
her it was congestion that had set in, and 
she stated, ‘Never mind about that.’ 
. . » I felt that death was near, and told 
my brother, even if I died, I felt that my 
soul had been saved. I don’t just 
remember what expressions my brother 
made, but he would never admit that I 
would die. He would tell me that life 
was spiritual and eternal, that in God, 
in Spirit, we move and live and have our 
being, and similar statements. 

“When I became unconscious, or after 
I had expired, I do not know for how 
long, when I became aroused, or awoke 
from that condition, I felt and knew that 
I was healed. Such a change had taken 
place, and I was made exceedingly happy. 
I was thirsty and hungry and asked for 
water. My brother told me that life was 
spiritual and not to care to eat or drink 
with the thought before me, that it was 
necessary for health and strength but 
that I would soon have a natural appe- 
tite, and I could then eat and drink what- 
ever I cared for, and it would not hurt 
me. I then told him I wished for a drink 
of water, which was given me, and I 
asked for an apple. A half of an apple 
was found, which I relished, and I turned 
on my stomach and had a sweet sleep for 
the first time for about nine days. The 
next morning my brother brought me a 
lot of figs and grapes and I had other 
things to eat, and on that day I sat up in 
a chair part of the day. The next day 

















I walked about the place, and that even- 
ing I had a hearty meal, including corn 
bread and breakfast bacon, and the next 
day, with others of the family and friends 
went up into the roof-garden. The fol- 
lowing day, my brother called by with a 
carriage for me, and we enjoyed a long 
drive. 

“I had been reduced in weight to 105 
pounds. Within a few months I regained 
my normal weight of about 145 pounds.” 

It was our purpose to cite a number of 
further interesting and important cases 
given by other physicians, and testimony 
from prominent or well-known individ- 
uals relating to cures where the facts in 
evidence leave no doubt as to the organic 
character of the diseases cured. Lack of 
space, however, renders this impossible 
at the present time; but the clear, 
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explicit and unequivocal testimony of the 
distinguished English physician and sur- 
geon and that of the American physician 
whose medical education and ability was 
signally recognized by his professional 
brethren when he was made instructor in 
his alma mater and appointed on the staff 
on one of the largest hospitals in the 
country, reinforced as is this last testi- 
mony by the sworn affidavits of reputable 
citizens as to the facts observable by those 
in attendance on the patients, is entitled 
to far more consideration from impartial 
truth-seekers than the opinions of doctors 
who have made but superficial investiga- 
tions and who have started out with the 
conviction that no organic disease could 
be cured by Christian Science. 
B. O. Flower. 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


THE CLASS STRUGGLE OF TO-DAY. 


By Savut Beaumont. 


N THE life-time of a nation various 

changes take place. At times these 
changes develop slowly, peaceably; at 
other times they stride forward rapidly, 
forcefully, accompanied frequently by 
spasmodic and tumultous upheavals. 
The former changesgmark its healthy, 
unperturbed development; whereas the 
latter indicate abnormal evolution and 
unhealthy existence. Both cases, how- 
ever, contribute their part in its evolution 
as well as in its downward march. 

In the contemporary drama of our 
national life, instances of both of the 
above-mentioned phenomena evidence 
themselves prominently. Side by side 
with the normal evolution of its various 
phases, abnormal ones also abound. 
And here it is where enormous riches 
thrive alongside of extreme poverty and 
want. It is here that the institutions of 





learning turn into bureaus of misinforma- 
tion, and press and pulpit sell out to 
Mammon for a consideration. It is here 
that the political power of the country is 
being used to deceive, subjugate and 
crush the workers of the nation. It is 
here that multitudes suffer, starve and 
perish, while a few cunning ones revel in 
luxury and licentiousness. It is here 
that healthy economic and social growth, 
and foul, infectious degeneration go hand 
in hand, and the result is certainly 
appalling. 

In the midst of vast natural resources, 
with plenty of machinery of production 
and transportation, and with millions of 
workers willing to work for the welfare of 
their country, multitudes are idle and 
therefore forced to live in constant priva- 
tion; many of them are actually starving; 
many more are maimed, killed and crip- 
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pled; and vast numbers fill the poor- 
houses, the penitentiaries, the hospitals, 
the insane asylums and the houses of 
ill-fame. These are facts—living facts. 
And what are the causes that produce 
these chaotic conditions in our social 
organism ? 

At the bottom of these phenomena, the 
economic evolution of the past several 
centuries plays the most important part. 
This evolution, assisted by the discovery 
and use of steam, electricity and various 
mechanical appliances which have so 
simplified the production of the commodi- 
ties of life and have therefore so enor- 
mously increased their output, and, while 
forcing its way through the various stages 
of industrial competition, resulted so dis- 
astrously to the small manufacturers and 
merchants, by ruthlessly eliminating them 
from their economic independence, and 
having also attained the present high 
mark of concentration, the trust and the 
merger, with its modern paraphernalia of 
management and administration—this 
economic evolution has produced on the 
one hand a small but enormously wealthy 
class of industrial magnates, whose pos- 
sessions amount to about seventy-five per 
cent. of the total wealth of the nation, and 
on the other hand it has created a vast 
number of propertyless workers whose very 
existence is dependent upon the reckless 
and greedy manipulations of the former.* 

In the competition stages of industrial 
evolution, the struggle between the posses- 
sors of the means of production and the 
producers was the natural outcome of the 
economic development of our social 
system. Therefore the former could not 
be blamed so much for the results that 
sprang therefrom; because the capitalist 
in order to preserve himself and his 
possessions was compelled to submerge 
the interests of all his opponents—of 
competitors and wage-earners alike. But 
to-day, in the present stage of industrial 
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centralization, it is sheer greed and selfish 
arrbition that prompts the capitalists to 
wage war on the rest of society in order 
to exploit it to the limit. And it is this 
selfishness, this greediness to take hold of 
everything and use it to their hearts 
desire that prompts our mighty magnates 
to concerted action against the workers of 
the nation. 

These predetermined activities of the 
capitalist class and their political tools 
are, instead of ameliorating, still keener 
sharpening the class struggle of to-day. 
Blinded by the glitter of their gold and 
intrenched behind the power it wields, 
they are so aggravating the situation that 
it is becoming almost beyond the limits of 
toleration. The curtailment of produc- 
tion and the locking out of millions of 
toilers, the harsh treatment of the police 
and the judiciary toward organized and 
unorganized labor, and the non-resistance 
of the latter, have so emboldened¥our 
benevolent masters and their faithful 
supporters that even the red letters}!on 
the walls of time have no restraint upon 
them. Re 
Such is the attitude of the rulers of our 
country towards the masses. Being in 
possession of the land and its natural 
resources, and having also appropriated 
the material wealth the workers produced, 
they are on the alert to defend and safe- 
guard with all their might what they have 
and what they expect to get hold of. 
And to follow out this policy, the “upper 
class” predetermined approximately the 
following plan of action: 

First of all, the weakening of the 
workers’ economic power was decided 
upon. Hence the curtailment of pro- 
duction; increase of the army of unem- 
ployed; decrease of wages; in a word, 
the lowering of the “standard of living” 
of the proletarian masses and bringing 
them down to a point of constant misery 


+See interview with J. Pierpont Morgan by Editor 
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and privation.* Next, the workers must 
be deprived of their economic, social and 
political rights; that is, to disrupt their 
unions, to prevent assemblage and to 
coerce them into submission. To accom- 
plish this the courts of the land were 
appealed to, and they were not slow in 
obeying the orders of their masters.f 
But this is not all. Strict ukases were 
sent out from “headquarters” to the 
“heads” of the military and police forces 
of the industrial centers, to spare no 
means in crushing or subduing any and 
all attempts at demonstrations on the part 
of the unemployed and starving workers, 
and in case of resistance, to Russianize 
America. 

Thus open warfare was declared by 
organized capitalism against the working 
class of this country and the gauntlet 
thrown in their faces. Will they take 
it up? 

In order that this question may be 
answered aright, the subject under dis- 
cussion—the class struggle of to-day, 
must be traced to its inception. And as 
it is as old and changeable as the race 
itself, and as variable as the conditions 
under which it lives, a short sketch of its 
evolution would not be out of place 
before we proceed. 


*To-day the factories and workshops are closed, 
or operated with reduced labor forces. It is esti- 
mated that nearly two million men and women are 
at t out of work. Men. . . are compelled 
to beg, to eat at charity soup-houses, and to sleep on 
the cement floors of our police stations. 
lose all hope, and in their ir give up their life 


by self-destruction.”—The Socialist party of St. 
Louis, Missouri, March, 1908, in a call to i 
labor to invade the political field and check capitalist 
rapacity. 
tIn less than six months, from August, 1907, to 
: ad 
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A long, thickly-interwoven chain of 
strife and struggle marks man’s progress 
on earth. In the infancy of the race 
savage fought savage, and the victor 
unceremoniously devoured the body of 
his fallen opponent. However, with?the 
advance of man to a higher plane of cul- 
ture, this form of combat changed; the 
stronger, instead of devouring his oppo- 
nent, subjected him to servitude and 
eagerly absorbed the fruits of his toil. 
Slavery then began its existence. Later, 
organized bands of marauders van- 
quished, ruled and plundered vast multi- 
tudes of men, women and children and 
made playthings of them for themselves 
and their kindred. In modern times 
classes predominate over each other, and 
the cunning exploit the less ingenious 
ones. And as various as were these con- 
flicts in the different stages of man’s social 
evolution, so also was the velocity of their 
character of procedure. At times few 
only fell the victims of savage brutality 
and passion; at other times vast multi- 
tudes succumbed to the harshness of 
battle; and on many occasions whole 
nations were exterminated on the altar of 
greed and ambition. Of course, there 
were at times cessations of hostilities; 
but these were only sham armistices— 
calms before the storm, at the culmina- 
tion of which¥the contending forces 
rushed again upon each other with greater 
force and destructiveness. And for ages 
these conflicts of man against man tore 
asunder human society. They not only 
subdued, demolished and destroyed indi- 
viduals, classes and nations, but brought 
their interests as well under the yoke of 
the victors of “right and might,” igno- 
rance and superstition. And it was this 
submerging of the interests of the indi- 
vidual, or group of individuals, by another 
individual or group of individuals, that 
caused the struggle for supremacy among 
them. ‘To possess, to hold this posses- 
sion, and to strive for more was the over- 
ruling incentive at all times. It is the 
same to-day with the classes possessing 
wealth that others have produced. Hence 
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the struggle of classes, and the misery, 
privation and degradation it brings about. 
“The history of all hitherto existing soci- 
ety is the history of class struggles.’”’* 
Therefore, the class struggle of to-day is 
but another link in the long chain of war 
between the interests of the classes—the 
capitalist class and the working class. 
The harsh methods therefore of late 
employed by the former against the latter 
are no longer surprising. Greed and 
selfishness were always the motive power 
of heartless men. And although so many 
years have elapsed since the primitive 
days of our race, precisely the same 
selfish spirit that followed it throughout 
the ages is permeating it to-day. All the 
suffering of the victims that fell before us 
in this strife for the necessities of life; all 
the sacrifices of mankind’s best sons and 
daughters on the altar of social progress, 
and all the teaching of the learned and 
wise, the manly and humane, were of no 
avail. And to-day, as of yore, humanity 
entangled and suffering in the web of 
human spiders, is standing aghast before 
the impending social storm, helpless to 
avoid or check its velocity. Evidently 
the same underlying causes are bound 
to-day, as in the past, to force the clash of 
arms of the contending forces, and the 
battle will have to be fought out once 
more, this time on a much larger scale 
and with more appalling ferocity. 
Already the vanguard of the approach- 
ing conflict is upon us. It expresses 
itself in the restless, feverish activities that 
to-day permeate all classes of constituted 
society. The rich in their luxurious 
mansions, as well as the poor in their 
pestilental hovels, seem to be in constant 
expectation that “something” may hap- 
pen in the near future that will shatter 
the very foundation of our social system 
and its co-existing institutions. More- 


over, the very atmosphere seems to be 
filled with the menacing sounds of dis- 
content and the threatening upheaval of 
the oppressed masses. Already the sensi- 


*See Communist Manifesto—Karl Marx and 
Frederick Engels. 
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tive ear discerns the rumblings of the 
impending cataclysm, and the rising 
temperature of unrest in the social body 
bodes a calamity to vested interests of no 
slight importance. And all who read the 
signs of the times are either terrified into 
insensibility or are swiftly arraying them- 
selves on one side or the other and ear- 
nestly preparing for emergencies. 

Evidently conscious of the approaching 
clash, both contending forces are prepar- 
ing for the fray all along the line of 
action.t 

Thus once again the forces of human 
society stand in the social arena contend- 
ing for the interests at issue. And how 
conscious they are of these interests of 
their respective classes can readily be 
seen from the earnestness of the utterances 
from either side. 

“The rights and interests of the labor- 
ing man will be protected and cared for 
. . . by the Christian men to whom God 
in His infinite wisdom has given control 
of the property interests of the country,” 
cries George M. Baer, the apostle of the 
capitalist side. 

“To the worker belong the"products of 
his toil, and he will take care of it him- 
self,” responds the class-conscious work- 
ing class. 

These are the slogans of both contending 
factions, and such is the situation in this 
struggle-infected arena of our social life. 

And what is to be done to ameliorate 
these chaotic conditions ? 

This question must be answered thus: 

These things cannot go on forever. A 
change must be made, a change at the 
very foundation of our social/order—the 


t‘There is no denying the fact that we must look 
forward to a gigantic controversy between labor and 
capital.” — H. Taft, Secretary of War. — 

“The financial condition in America is stencting 
not only my attention, but that of the politicians 
financial ialists of the whole . It is onl 
the begi period in social life, and 
feel safe to predict that it is for the American people 
the signal for their revolution of labor capi 
tal.”—Count Witte, ex- ier of Ri 

“I prophesy. . . that before another half-decade 
blood will flow in our streets, and the night-rider’s 
torch will light the heavens with its appalling 
glare.”—Chancellor Day of Syracuse University. 





of a new 
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economic basis of society. And this 
change is imminent. All the forces of 
our social fabric are irresistibly working 
for it. Things are certainly moving fast 
in that direction, and there is no escape. 
We are on the verge of a social upheaval, 
on the threshold of a radical change— 
the Social Revolution. How, then, shall 
it be accomplished—by force or by 
reason ? 

True to the traditions of their kindred 
of all ages, the rulers of to-day are 
responding with cunning, force and 
treason. Organized labor is being merci- 
lessly persecuted by the judiciary, police 
and military forces. Their leaders and 
officials are thrust behind prison bars and 
are black-listed forever. Injunctions are 
— Unorganized labor fares no bet- 

«The general public is being a 
a sby “anarchists” and their (po 
made) attacks on “the safety of uae” if 
The reactionary press is muzzled beyond 
recognition, and they are trying to do the 
same with the organs of the progressive 
forces of the nation.* The police force is 
on the increase; the militia reorganized ;} 
the}pay of soldiers is raised{—evidently 
to induce the scum of the land to join the 
army. More warships are called for and 
built. Armories are constructed and 
equipped with weapons and ammunition. 
And the “triple alliance” of capitalism’s 
physical forces—policemen, militiamen 
and soldiers—is ordered to “shoot to 
kill,” in case of “insubordination” or 
resistance of the masses against its pre- 
dominating power. “Rule or ruin” where 
deceit fails seems to be the general order 
from “above.” And after political trick- 
ery and judicial persecution fail to accom- 
plish the desired result, force is to be 
resorted to and capitalism must dominate 
at all hazards. 

These are capitalist tactics, and what 
are the results ? 

*Senator Penrose’s attempt to perfect this scheme 


has failed so far, but I hesy that similar attem 
will be made in the the nar fare a 


liars were appropriated by 
Congress Png that purpose. 
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Instead of subduing the aggressive 
spirit of the class-conscious proletariat, 
they simply make matters worse than 
ever. On the one hand the aggravation 
of the intelligent workers grows more 
intolerable as the days pass, and on the 
other, an epidemic of crime is sweeping 
like wild-fire over the land. 

The so-called “legal” acts of the crim- 
inals at the top of the social ladder react 
upon the criminals of the lower steps 
thereof. Crime rampant at the top pro- 
duces crime below, and anarchy reigns 
supreme. The number of legal anarch- 
ists at the top of the social structure 
breeds plenty of illegal ones beneath it. 
And the cry of “Catch thief!” that is 
sounded against the latter§ is but a feint 
to distract public attention from the real 
culprits. 

But as alarming as conditions are, still 
a ray of hope permeates the nation. It 
comes not from the top of society’s 
golden dome, but from the depths of the 
social abyss. It comes from that stratum 
of the social order known as the Working 
Class. 

These proletarian masses that were 
hitherto purposely divided into small, 
helpless, submissive and, among them- 
selves, wrangling factions, are to-day 
beginning to see from whence their hard- 
ship comes. They are no longer satis- 
fied with the high-sounding, empty 
phrases of Carnegie, Belmont, Gompers 
and Company of Civic Federation fame. 
The “identity of interests of capital and 
labor” charms them no longer. Even 
such a conservative organization as the 
American Federation of Labor sees the 
futility of it. Moreover, the workers are 
beginning to realize that fighting for ther 
rights on the economic field alone is but a 
fruitless task. The battle begun on the 
economic field must be extended to the 


On 10, 1 this from Wi 
_ ¢On April 908, no og ashing- 


s recommendation, of course, to ‘ o< 
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political field also, there to be fought to a 
finish. ‘The political weapon of the capi- 
talist class must be taken possession of by 
the working class in order to dislodge the 
former from the entrenchments of their 
economic position. 

The progressive workers of these United 
States, gathered under the Red Banner of 
the brotherhood of man, refuse to be 
deceived or coerced any longer. They 
are a class-conscious body, knowing the 
interests of their class and also know- 
ing how to fight for them. They no 
longer believe in “passive resistance”; 
“political aggression” is their cry. And 
like their brother-workers of Great Brit- 
ain, France, Germany, Austria and all 
other capitalist-ridden countries, they are 
steadily forming into line, and, under the 
leadership of the Socialist party, will 
strike for the emancipation of their class 
from the yoke of capitalism. And to all 
the cunning manipulations, to all the 
treacherous and brutal persecutions of 
them and theirs by the forces of modern 
plutocracy, they answer thus: 

Just as economic evolution brought 
about industrial concentration, so will it 
inaugurate industrial codperation; just 
as this economic evolution caused the 
. @ppearance of classes in the human 
family, so will it cause the elimination of 
class distinction; and just as the anti- 
quated form of individual ownership of 
the means of life caused, and is stil] caus- 
ing, the struggle between these classes, 
so will it result in the social owner- 
ship of the same, as well as in the 
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elimination of all strife from among men. 

To assist this evolution and to achieve 
the results it implies, the proletariat of 
this country, will use the modern weapon 
of political warfare—the ballot; and if 
the “mighty captains” of industry desire 
otherwise, then they will be forced to take 
up the gauntlet. 

The class struggle is on—it must run its 
course. It will give us light—light and 
reason, necessary for the reconstruction 
and elevation of human society. Chil- 
dren are not born without pain; still less 
social transformations. A new social 
order is being born into our national life 
and nothing can hinder its advance. For 
the economic forces of the land are be- 
hind it, reason is behind it, justice is be- 
hind it—and they are forcing it to the 
front. 

In order to maintain their position and 
safeguard the interests that benefit them 
only, the capitalist class relies on cun- 
ning, force and foul play; whereas the 
workers in their struggle for justice and 
equal rights for all depend solely?on 
economic evolution, reason and peaceable 
means. This mode of warfare employed 
by the capitalist class will react upon 
them before another decade rolls by; 
whereas the tactics pursued by the 
workers will most assuredly carry the day. 

Such are the attitudes of the contending 
forces in the class struggle of to-day. 
What form they will assume in the future, 
“only the future can tell.” 

Savut Beaumont. 

Cambridge, Massachusetis. 














PROGRESS OF THE GARDEN CITY MOVEMENT IN 
ENGLAND. 


By Rosert Brown. 


ECENT reports indicate that very 
satisfactory progress is being made 
in the formation of garden villages. The 
Garden City Association has an exhibit at 
the Franco-British Exhibition in London 
that is attracting a great deal of attention 
from people in England and also from 
Continental foreigners. 

At Rosyth on the Firth of Forth, not 
far from Edinburgh, the government is 
going to form a naval base. The Garden 
City Association has prepared a plan 
showing that the land at the disposal of 
the government is quite suitable for the 
purpose, and extensive enough to A£arry 
out the garden-city ideal of not more than 
ten workmen’s dwellings to the acre. 
Much or all of the natural beauty of the 
Fife coast will be saved, and the workmen 
will live under far healthier conditions 
than in congested tenement dwellings, a 
fact which statistics amply substantiate. 

At the Scottish National Exhibition 
now open at Edinburgh a model of 
Letchworth (first Garden City) is shown. 
The Scottish branch of the Garden City 
Association is to erect at Bannockburn a 
range of model cottages. 

Sir Christopher Furness, M. P., has 
acquired a large estate at Ormesby for 
development on Garden City lines. Sir 
Christopher has taken much interest in 
housing matters and a capital of $2,000- 
000 will be required in this undertaking. 

A scheme for a Garden City suburb is 
being considered for Edinburgh and 
another for Glasgow. 

One of the most advanced schemes of 
development on Garden City lines is that 
at Hampstead, North Londen. The 
annual meeting of the Hampstead Suburb 
Trust showed the development had pro- 
ceeded at a rapid rate. Sir Robert 
Hunter, who seconded the adoption of the 
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report, warmly commended the under- 
taking. Mr. Barnett is one of the most 
active workers on the board of directors. 
Several of the best architects in England 
are engaged in the work of designing and 
carrying out buildings in this suburb. 

One of the very latest Garden City 
villages is situated at Hull, in Yorkshire. 
The capital of the company is $1,000,000 
and the dividends are limited to three 
per cent. The scheme has been the 
work principally of Sir James Reckitt 
who holds two-thirds of the capital. At 
the opening Sir James said the only object 
in view was the betterment of their 
neighbors and to enable them to derive 
advantages from having fresh air, a better 
house and better surroundings. He spoke 
of the responsibilities of wealth and urged 
people of wealth and influence to make 
proper use of their property. 

To a monthly magazine in England 
the Countess of Warwick contributes 
“A Talk About Garden Cities,” in which 
she says: “I, therefore, believe that there 
is a great future before the Garden City. 
It is too early to look forward to the time 
when the sweltering masses of our over- 
crowded cities will be scattered in indus- 
trial communities on the land, which is 
now so rapidly going out of cultivation. 
But I am convinced that the Garden City 
is the first step forward to this great 
ideal; that it will be found to be the sol- 
vent for the great and increasing misery 
of the over-crowded cities. Every one 
who has the good or this country at heart, 
and who feels that the future of our 
Empire depends on providing conditions 
of employment for our people in which 
the mens sana in sano may be 
preserved, in which healthy children may 
be brought up instead of stunted weak- 
lings of the slums, then every one, I say, 
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ought to do what he can to advance the 
work of the project.” 

Readers of the article on “ Codperation 
in England” by Mr. Gray, in the March, 
1908, ARENA would doubtless realize the 
strength and solidity of that movement. 
At the time Letchworth (First Garden 
City) was begun, it was looked upon as an 
experiment. The codperative movement 
avoids experiments which are attended 
with any risk to its members. But the 
codperators of Great Britain now realize 
that the first Garden City was no visionary 
dream but a sound commercial under- 
taking justified by results. An organiza- 
tion named The Codperative Garden City 
Committee has recently been formed, 
having for its object the formation of an 
entirely codperative Garden City and 
Coéperative Garden Suburbs. 

The advantages of having a large capi- 
tal in founding a Garden City is apparent 
to all. A writer on this subject says: 
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“The codéperative movement stands alone 
for its closely-knit and centralized organ- 
ization. It is a huge trust with all the 
marvelous mechanism of a trust, but 
without the soullessness of a trust. It 
has full and detailed knowledge of the 
industrial needs and capacities of its 
ramifications throughout the country, 
and this will make the work of organizing 
the manufacturing side of the Codpera- 
tive City a comparatively simple matter.” 

When the codperators of Great Britain 
collectively assimilate the garden-city 
idea, we may look for very notable devel- 
opments. 

It is well for the future of Britain that 
in the working out of many social reforms 
men and women of “light and leading” 
are nobly and patriotically doing their 
share toward realizing the good time 
coming. 

Rosert Brown. 

Boston, Massachusetts. 


AN AWAKENING. 


By Juuia Scorr VROoMAN. 


EVERAL years ago during a summer 
spent in Champel, Geneva’s most 
attractive suburb, I got myself, or rather 
a family of gossipy robins got me, into the 
habit of waking at five in the morning. 
This would have been a sad predicament 
in some places, but in Switzerland the 
law of compensation came to my rescue, 
and if I was cheated out of my sleep, I 
at least was given the opportunity to 
enjoy some memorable walks and to get 
the benefit of those famous Swiss sunrises 
which add their touch of morning glory 
to the lake and mountains around Geneva. 
The house where I lived at Champel 
was a quaint eighteenth-century villa that 
had been set down in a beautiful park by 
the Italian ancestors of my hostess some 
two hundred years ago. If I am not 


mistaken, it was the same year that the 
ancestors of the robins settled in the oak 
tree under my window. While I was 
only a bird of passage myself, I had been 
in Geneva long enough to absorb some 
of that spirit of profound reverence for 
all members of all old families, which still 
clings like a faint aroma of her feudal past 
about this very democratic city. Prob- 
ably that is why I got up meekly when the 
robins woke me, and went out to see the 
sun rise, instead of evicting them from 
their ancestral nest as I might have been 
tempted to do in America. 

One morning I walked down to the 
Jardin des Anglais to watch the sun rise 
across the lake. The streets seemed very 
deserted until I came within sight of the 
steamer landing where a crowd had 

















gathered waiting for the early boat. As 
I strolled towards them, thinking to find 
some energetic compatriots propelled by 
Cook, I was surprised to discover instead, 
a company of poorly-dressed men and 
women standing on the pier, waving 
handkerchiefs and shouting messages to 
a lot of little boys and girls on the boat, 
who were waving and shouting in reply. 

There was about the scene something 
of the bustle and excitement of a Hoboken 
pier when a great ocean-liner is preparing 
to start. In answer to my query a little 
pale-faced woman nearby explained that 
this was the annual departure of poor 
children sent for a month’s outing to the 
mountains and country by the Geneva 
branch of the Swiss Vacation Colonies. 
The decks were swarming with children, 
each child with his traveling outfit done 
up in a sack or a big handkerchief, feeling 
and looking as important as though he 
were embarking for a journey around the 
world. Everybody seemed to enter into 
the spirit of the thing, and from dear old 
white-haired Monsieur Mittendorf who 
collected the tickets as each little traveler 
arrived, and pinned on the magic blue or 
pink or yellow ribbon which checked him 
safely through to his destination—down 
to the big policeman who kept order, and 
the stokers who were peeping out of the 
port-hole windows—everybody was ex- 
cited and happy. To be sure there were 
the inevitable tears shed by a few of the 
children whose hearts failed them when 
the whistle blew, and the gang-plank was 
drawn on board, and I noticed more than 
one mother using her handkerchief, alter- 
nately to brush away tears and to wave 
encouragingly at some small figure which 
she seemed still able to distinguish after 
all the little figures were only one blur to 
me. But the tears that were shed that 
morning were the kind that flowed from 
the fountains of joy, as a woman ex- 
plained to a sailor who was good-naturedly 
chaffing her for laughing and crying in the 
same breath. 

The crowd on the pier, of fathers and 
mothers who had snatched just time 
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enough from their work to wave a fare- 
well to their little ones who were going 
off to play, interested me almost more 
than the ship’s load of fortunate little 
unfortunates. 

As I stood there thinking how strange 
it was that those who do the world’s hard- 
est work should be so often the very ones 
who never get a vacation, the little pale- 
faced woman at my side confided to me 
with a flush of excitement, that she, too, 
was to have an outing. Indeed it was on 
her account that her little girl had been 
accepted this year, so that the mother 
could be sent for a few month’s rest to one 
of those convalescent homes which are to 
be found on the outskirts of nearly every 
Swiss city of any size, where for one franc 
a day, poor people dismissed from hos- 
pitals, but not yet fit for work, or those 
who have been dragged down by the 
year’s burdens, are given a season of 
quiet country life and a chance to lay the 
foundation of new strength for the 
winter’s tasks. 

One man I noticed in the crowd waving 
to a little pinched-looking boy on the boat. 
The band of crape on his hat correspond- 
ing to a black band on the child’s sleeve 
told the pitiful story, and gave one a hint 
of what it must mean to this little chap 
to be mothered for a few weeks at least 
by some warm-hearted peasant in the 
country. The man’s face was drawn and 
haggard; he leaned heavily against the 
pier, waving his hand to the last, but the 
effort seemed to tire him, and after the 
boat was well off and the crowd was gone, 
he stood there still leaning against the 
pier, gazing listlessly across the lake. 
Suddenly rousing himself he glanced at 
the tower clock, saw it was five minutes to 
seven, and, picking up a chest of tools 
at his feet, dragged himself wearily off 
in the direction of his work. 

I spoke to him as he was going. “He 
will surely have a happy time in the 
country, your boy.” He looked at me a 
moment dumbly, then as if more to him- 
self than to me said: “ Yes, happier than 
at the house; there is not much happiness 
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there now, surely. I don’t know what 
would have become of him alone all day; 
yes, the country is better than an alley 
when school is out and the mother is 
gone. It has been a good thought of some 
one to help me with the boy. It makes 
me feel—that God may be good, after 
all.” He pulled his cap down over his 
eyes shamefacedly, as if he had said too 
much, and not giving me a chance to 
reply, wished me good day. As I 
watched him, a queer, envious wish came 
into my heart; I wished I had been the 
particular person who had given the 
money that had gone to buy that boy’s 
outing, that had—if one may put it that 
way—helped to buy back this man’s 
faith in God. 

Later on in the day I dropped in at the 
office of Mr. S , the man who had 
first mentioned the Vacation Colonies to 
me, to ask a few questions about the work 
of the society. Mr. S——— has two 
hobbies—vacation colonies and golf, and 
he abounds in statistics as to both. He 
insists he can enjoy his own vacation on 
Scottish links with an easier conscience, 
if he has helped some one else to a 
summer’s outing, and I believe it was 
about him that I heard some gossip to 
the effect that when he and his family 
take a pleasure trip, the exact amount 
they spend on themselves is set aside to 
give some poor people a_ vacation. 
While the idea is original, it seems to 
work well all around, and when he told 
me that he was starting for Scotland the 
next week, I thought instinctively of the 
little pale-faced sewing-woman, and won- 
dered if her outing had any connection 
with his. 

He took my interest in the children as 
a matter of course, evidently thinking it 
the result of a talk he had had with me 
one afternoon two weeks before in the 
street-car going out to Champel. Nat- 
urally, he had no means of knowing that 
while seemingly listening to him that 
aftefnoon I had been thinking all the time 
of a Paris hat I had just bought at a great 
bargain and was wearing home in 





triumph. I myself recalled distinctly 
how on that occasion, the glass window 
half-way open, against which he leaned 
as he talked, had served me as a mirror, 
where I could catch occasional glimpses 
of how becoming the hat really was. 
“And such a bargain,” I had kept repeat- 
ing to myself complacently as he had 
talked of the children—‘“a real Alphon- 
sine hat—forty dollars, reduced to twenty- 
one fifty, almost given away,” as the 
milliner had assured me. I recalled, 
guiltily, how Monsieur S——— had 
beamed on me as he got off the car that 
afternoon. “When people really are 
interested I can talk for hours about those 
children,” he had said—* you must come 
into my office some day and let me tell 
you more.” 

It had not occurred to me at the time 
that I would ever care to accept that 
invitation, but here I was now, more to 
my own surprise, evidently, than to his, 
asking for the promised information, 
He launched out on the subject with 
fresh enthusiasm, and this time you may 
be sure, I made a great effort to concen- 
trate on the statistics he was giving me— 
so many children sent, so many francs 
expended, so many days passed, so much 
average increase in weight per child, etc. 

But, strange to say, the vision of that 
same hat, again intruded itself between 
me and him as he talked, and as he, stim- 
ulated by my apparent interest, enlarged 
on the subject, giving me statistics of other 
cantons, and other years, I kept thinking 
about hats bought at different seasons 
and in other countries—hats that I 
remembered, with a shudder, had not 
been “bargains ”—for which I had paid 
the full market price, for the name sewed 
on the inside and for that indescribable 
air, on the outside, which gives to the 
well-dressed woman what Emerson calls 
“that sense of inward peace which relig- 
ion is powerless to bestow.” But this, 
time, neither the thought of my clothes, 
nor my religion, brought me any peace. 
My religion seemed to be mocking me, 
and those hats fairly haunted me. They 
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“AN AWAKENING.”"—THE HOME OF THE VACATION COLONY. 


piled themselves up, in my memory, one 
high above the other; such quantities 
there were—several every year—and they 
seemed to arrange themselves in the form 
of a monument—one huge monument for 
a lot of little graves—of children whose 
lives might have been saved with a part 
of the money which had gone for those 
hats! 

I got up suddenly, interrupting Mon- 
sieur S , for, from thinking of hats, 
I was getting started on dressmakers’ 
bills, and I felt that I would go crazy if I 
began to calculate how many children 
could have been sent to the country for 
the price of one Paris gown. He was 
just concluding: “It is hard to draw the 
line taut, and refuse little pinched chil- 
dren, for lack of a small sum, for you see 
how far a little money can be made to go 
in this work.” 

“Yes,” I answered slowly, as I fin- 
ished some tentative scribbling on the 








back of my check-book, “I see—one 
child for one month at one franc a day: 
thirty francs, or six dollars cash expendi- 
ture. One month of country air, one 
month of good, nourishing food, and a 
chance to get a head start on the high road 
to health again—besides,” I thought to 
myself, remembering that father’s words, 
“returns mental and spiritual that one 
cannot calculate. As you say, you can 
make a little money go a long way—I 
should like to see if a little money that 
was going as far as Paris, can’t be 
made to go a little farther still in your 
hands.” 

As I was leaving, he handed me some 
leaflets, giving the statistics of all the 
Vacation Colonies in Switzerland for 
1904, and as I read, how, over forty-three 
hundred poor children had been given an 
outing that year by this one society, not 
counting the large numbers of children 
sent to the country by other societies, and 
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“AN AWAKENING.”—GAMES ON THE LAWN. 


many taken for regular daily afternoon 
excursions through the summer months, 
I wondered how the statistics of one 
American city, say New York, for 
instance, with about the same population 
as all of Switzerland—would compare 
with these. Certainly the need of chil- 
dren in America, to be got out of reeking 
tenement-house districts is infinitely 
greater than that of Swiss children whose 
condition cannot begin to be compared in 
misery and in poverty, with theirs. I 
recalled an article which had failed to 
make much of an impression on me at the 
time, in which Jacob Riis made a plea 
for the four or five thousand children in 
New York tenements alone “crippled and 
maimed by that terrible scourge of ill- 
nourished childhood—bone tuberculosis, 
of whom, only one in a hundred ” is given 
a chance to prove how God’s fresh air can 
work its work of healing. 

I thought of the sixty thousand such 


children he mentioned, scattered over the 
United States, criminally neglected; most 
of whom are left to die, or to grow up 
stunted and deformed, as well as to 
spread broadcast the contagion of their 
malady. I thought of the thousands upon 
thousands of other children in New York 
city, weak and ill-fed—but not yet dis- 
sased, stifling in the back-tenement dis- 
tricts, with never a breath of pure, fresh 
air, nor a glimpse of the sea so close that 
it laps the very shores of the great island 
city. I thought of the misery of the fac- 
tory children in different parts of “ merica, 
unprotected by the state, driven by the 
grim taskmaster, Poverty, to drag out a 
life that is worse than death. I seemed 
suddenly to hear a chorus of these chil- 
dren’s voices calling from across the 
ocean, to see myriads of little hands 
stretched vainly out for help, and my face 
flushed with righteous indignation, to 
think that America should fall so far 
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“AN AWAKENING.”—BATHING IN THE MOUNTAIN BROOK. 


short of little Switzerland, in caring for 
its future citizens and rulers. 

Was there, indeed, no way, out of their 
misery, I asked myself—was no response 
being made to their cry? I recalled 
vaguely that great movements were going 
forward for the protection of children, 
and for their rescue from vicious sur- 
roundings. But suddenly it occurred to 
me to stop generalizing on so vast a scale, 
and to bring the subject nearer home; 
to lay less emphasis on the failure of 
Americans in general, and more on the 
failure of one young American in par- 
ticular, whom I at least, without injustice, 
might call to account. What interest or 
part had I taken in helping on this work, 
I asked myself; when had I ever lifted so 
much as my little jeweled finger to save 
one of the least of these little ones ? 
“Was it possible, for instance, that my 
own indifference could in any slightest 
degree be held accountable for the blight- 


ing of one small life? And was my 
indifference the result of carelessness or 
ignorance, or was it just a flat refusal to 
admit that I was in any sense a keeper 
of these children—a refusal to take any 
part in their affairs, even though it were 
an affair of life or death to them ? 

Gradually vague questions began to 
shape themselves in my mind, questions 
which, a few months before, I would have 
dismissed with disdain, as too imprac- 
tical to be worth considering—questions, 
for instance, as to whether the unneces- 
sarily expensive clothes on my back, and 
other personal luxuries I indulged in, 
could have any possible connection with 
the state of my soul. 

“Was there,” I asked myself, “in all 
the mass of suffering and injustice about 
me, at least some infinitesimal part that 
might be wiped out—if I were really 
awake, soul as well as body? And was 
it at all possible to be awake spiritually 
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and yet have my eyes shut to these 
things?” J had a feeling that the 
answers to such questions might upset all 
’ my comfortable theories as to my own 
personal exemption from responsibility 
for the misery, which, paradoxical as it 
may seem, I had up to this time regarded 
as, somehow, a part of the divine order of 
things. But slowly it began to dawn on 
me that to questions such as these my 
whole life could be my only answer. 
The thought of my poor, neglected 
little compatriots, had made me _ half 
regret for a moment, that check for the 
Swiss children. But, after all, I con- 
cluded, was it not they who had really 
waked me more truly than the robins at 
the dawn of this new day? And could one 
who had slumbered in selfish ease so long, 
count any price too great for this Awaken- 
ing to life of that divine germ we call the 
Soul, through which God’s love pours in 
to strengthen us, only in proportion as 


our love pours out to strengthen others ? 

I had gone out to see a sunrise—and a 
light that was older than the sunlight had 
begun to shine for me. I had “gained 
an abyss where a dewdrop was asked.” 

I forgot to say that the sun did rise that 
morning, as usual, only I was too busy 
thinking about the children, and the hats, 
and the statistics, to pay much attention 
to it. You see the sun gets up every 
morning, everywhere, only it is not every 
day, nor everywhere, that little poor chil- 
dren are bundled out of tenements and 
alleys into God’s country. “Would n’t it 
be good,” I thought, “if all the little poor 
children could be as sure of their outing as 
that the sun would rise?” And would n’t 
it be better still if, some day—a day whose 
coming I might hasten, the sun would rise 
on a world where there were no little poor 
children at all ? 

Jut1a Scorr VROOMAN. 
Cotuit, Massachusetts. 

















The Late Professor Otto Pfleiderer. 


N THE death of Professor Pfleiderer the 
religious world suffers an irreparable loss. 
He was a master thinker who, possessing all 
the German scholar’s untiring industry and 
passion for truth, did as much as, and perhaps 
more for the cause of sound religious criticism, 
than any religious thinker of our time. ‘Two 
of his distinctly great works, Christian Origins 
and Religion and Historic Faiths, have been 
reviewed at length in earlier issues of THE 
Arena. A third volume, entitled The Devel- 
opment of Christianity, is, we understand, now 
in press and will prove one of the most import- 
ant religious publications of the autumn on 
this side of the Atlantic. 


Two Notable Ethical Plays. 


HILE the stage will doubtless long be 

largely given over to trashy productions 
and spectacular extravaganzas that can make 
no pretensions to worth either from a literary, 
dramatic or ethical view-point, it is highly 
encouraging to note the number of plays of 
real merit that have recently scored unmistak- 
able successes. 

From the moral point of view, the two most 
notable recent dramatic productions are The 
Servant in the House and The Devil. In one 
play the dominant spirit in the home is that of 
the Christ; in the other, it is the devil. Each 
drama carries a strong moral. THe ARENA 
will shortly present illustrated critical papers 
on each of these reigning dramatic successes. 

Ernest 0. Moses. 

RNEST C. MOSES, who in this issue of 
Tue Arena contributes an interesting 

and suggestive paper on “The Religion of 
Benjamin Franklin,” besides being a well- 
known Chicago business man, has been a fre- 
quent contributor to the magazine and periodi- 
cal press, writing important articles for such 
publications as The World To-Day, The 
Engineering Review, House and Garden, The 
Christian Science Journal, and The Syracuse 
Journal. He at the present time occupies 
the position of First Reader in the Seventh 
Church of Christ, Scientist, of Chicago, IIli- 
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Social Psychology. By Professor Edward A 
Ross. Cloth. Pp. 372. Price, $1.50 net 
New York: The Macmillan Company.4}; ; 


ITH the exception of the immensely 
important work accomplished by 
Gabriel Tarde, this volume is, we believe, the 
only extensive and authoritative work dealing 
with social psychology that has yet appeared; 
yet the subject is one of the most important 
questions before civilization to-day, and no- 
where is it more important than in the United 
States, where during recent years there has 
been a steady increase in the tendency to 
national hysteria, manifested not only in the 
amazing exhibitions of the mob spirit from 
time to time in different sections of the country, 
but also in the unreasoning and intemperate 
sway of public opinion from time to time when 
the press has fanned to flame the passions of 
the people. 

Professor Ross frankly states that his work 
doubtless contains many errors, as would 
necessarily be the case in a pioneer volume 
dealing with a subject as complex in character 
and obscure in some of its phases as is social 
psychology. And while it is probable there 
may be some false conclusions, the work as a 
whole displays wide reading, exhaustive re- 
search and close reasoning from the facts 
involved. The author quotes extensively 
from a number of leading writers, philosophers 
and specialists, but the quotations are so happy 
and apt that they fit in as part of the closely- 
reasoned arguments. 

In the history of civilization there never has 
been a period when it was so necessary for the 
thought-moulders to appreciate the importance 
of looking to the well-springs of public opinion 
and guiding the thought of the masses in such 
a way that reason based on a recognition of 
fundamental moral verities, rather than 
sion based on emotionalism and fed b, preju- 
dice, shall rule. In earlier times, as our 
author aptly observes, news traveled slowly. 
One center might be profoundly influenced 
and agitated on a certain day, and twenty-four 
hours later the news had reached and influ- 
enced other centers; but by that time public 
excitement in the first center had begun to 
subside and rational] ideas had begun to assert 
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themselves where at first only passion and 
prejudice swayed the public mind. To-day, 
however, a whole nation may be stirred by the 
press within a few hours. 

The volume from first to last is rich in facts 
of which no student of political, social and 
economic conditions can afford to be ignorant. 
The author belongs to a coterie of conscience- 
guided educators whose splendid reasoning 
powers are being faithfully devoted to the 
advancement of a higher civilization. ‘This 
is a work we can heartily recommend to our 
readers. 





Counsels by the Way. By Henry Van Dyke. 
Cloth. Pp. 160. Price, $1.00 net. New 
York: T. Y. Crowell & Company.$ 


Tus volume is divided into three parts: 
“Ships and Havens,” “The Poetry of the 
Psalms,” and “Joy and Power.” ‘The first 
division is written in Dr. Van Dyke’s happiest 
style and is one of the noblest ethical essays to 
be found in American literature. It deals 
with life in a manner that cannot fail to make 
every reader the better for its perusal. This 
division is sub-divided into five parts, entitled 
“Pilgrims of the Sea,” “Whither Bound ?”’ 
“The Haven of Work,” “The Haven of Char- 
acter,” and “The Last Port.” 

Part Second deals with “The Poetry of the 
Psalms.” It is excellent on the whole, yet the 
author hardly meets our expectations at times. 
There are so many rare poetic gems in the 
Psalms that one wishes a master essayist like 
Dr. Van Dyke might have given more of them 
setting in his golden words. 

The third part is more didactic in character. 
It embraces three discussions: “Joy and 
Power,” “The Battle of Life,” and “The 
Good Old Way.” ‘They read very much as 
though they might have been discourses 
delivered before some religious gathering; and 
for persons who hold to the old religious views 
in regard to the dogma of the Atonement and 
similar concepts, this division will doubtless 
have a special charm; but for more liberal 
thinkers it is far less interesting than the two 
preceding sections. 

The work as a whole, however, is one of the 
finest volumes of ethical, literary and religious 
essays of the year. 

The Common Sense of the Milk Question. By 

John Spargo. Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 350. 

New York: The Macmillan Company. 


Tue autuor of The Bitter Cry of the Chil- 
dren continues the warfare in the interest of 
the little ones in this new volume dedicated to 
Mr. Nathan Straus, a pioneer in the great 
work of saving infants from needless slaughter. 
The book is in substance a plea for pure milk 
for the childrens’ sake. The conditions under 
which impure milk is produced and marketed 
are graphically described. The deadly effect 
of bacteriaized milk on infants is told with 
infinite pathos. Then various remedies are 
given. On the whole the author is an optimist. 
He says: 

“Never in the history of the world probably— 
certainly not in modern times—was so much 
intelligent and earnest effort devoted to the 
welfare of children as to-day. In all civilized 
countries the physical, mental and moral well- 
being of the children occupies a large and 
increasing share of the attention of thinkers 
and statesmen. There are still many little 
ones who needlessly suffer because of the igno- 
rance and greed of parents and guardians, or 
because of distressing social negligence and 
ignorance; the bitter cry of wronged and 
despoiled childhood still rises in painful vol- 
ume to rebuke us and lacerate our hearts. I 
would not minimize that cry of rebuking 
anguish, nor seek to hide from the vision of 
men one single trace of the agony of suffering 
childhood which torments us and goads us to 
do justice to the helpless victims. Heaven 
knows that amid the din and strife of our busy 
world the cry of the children is none too loud, 
that it is even now sometimes unheard so that 
we pass unheeding 


“*The black sides of the pit, the quenchless fire.’ 


Still, with my eyes upon the pit, I am conscious 
of the bright, kindly sun above, and know that 
the world is a better place for children than 
ever before in its history. Never before were 
the arms of society spread for their protection 
around the children as now.” 

John Spargo is doing a very noble work. 
His name will be remembered as one of the 
great philanthropists of his age. While he 
believes that Socialism is the ultimate remedy 
for social ills, yet he is thoroughly practical. 
We must begin where we are and do the utmost 
that can be done now. There is no more 
important economic question to-day than that 
of producing and distributing pure milk. It 
affects health, intellect and morals. The selec- 
tion of cows, how to stable and feed them, the 
cleansing of milk-cans, the transportation and 
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distribution of the milk supply, become great 
moral questions. 

Every farmer should peruse this book. 
Every mother and nurse should be acquainted 
with its contents. It is of more vital import- 
ance than it is possible to express in this brief 
review. Rosert E. BisBee. 
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Wanted—A Theology. By Rev. Samuel T. 
Carter. Cloth Pp. 144. Price, 75 cents 
net. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Com- 


pany. 


Ir Has afforded us much pleasure during 
the past year to call the attention of our readers 
to a number of very vital new religious works 
in which a nobler and more civilized concept 
of religion has been presented in lieu of the old 
dogmatic controversies that darkened the 
theological world for so many weary genera- 
tions. The stern and angry Judge of Calvin 
and Jonathan Edwards is slowly but surely 
giving place to the concept of God as a loving 
Father, and in the light of modern research 
carried forward by such ripe scholars as Otto 
Pfleiderer and other leading higher critics, we 
are coming to have a nobler and more rational 
conception of religion and of Deity than was 
possible in the old days, after the rise of 
scholastic theology and the paganization and 
corruption of the Primitive Church. 

The present volume by the Rev. Samuel 
Carter is the earnest plea of a Presbyterian 
divine for a broader and truer conception of 
God than the creed-worshipers of the old 
church are willing to accord the Supreme 
Being. It is a vital work that merits the 
widest possible circulation among orthodox 
Christians who yearn for something more than 
the husks of scholastic or creedal theology. 
The principal chapters concern “God,” 
“Christ,” “Man,” “Future Punishment,” 
and “The Church.” In the opening chapter 
Mr. Carter shows that the pulpit has lost its 
old-time hold on the people. “All over- 
mastering power has gone from it and never 
will come back till the preachers have found 
the true theology, based on the love of God 
and the brotherhood of man.” Having shown 
how the old theology has slandered Deity, the 
author turns to a consideration of Jesus Christ: 

“Having darkened for us the beautiful face 
of God, the old theology went on to confuse 
and disturb our knowledge of and delight in 
Jesus Christ, His Son. 
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WILLIAM SALISBURY, 


Author of “The Career of a Journalist " 


“One of the chief marks of the greatness and 
goodness of the Lord Jesus is that men love 
him so much in spite of all that the scholastics 
have said and done about him. And some of 
the worst of this saying and doing has been in 
the Councils themselves. Dean Milman in 
his Church History says, ‘A general Council 
was a field of battle. Men met with all the 
excitement, the estrangement, the jealousy, the 
antipathy engendered by fierce conflict. 
Each bishop was committed to his own opinion 
and was exasperated by opposition. They 
tried to triumph over their adversaries rather 
than dispassionately seek the truth.’ Gregory 
Nazianzen, a church father of high name and 
sanctity, writes: ‘I have never known an 
assembly of bishops to terminate well. They 
strive only for power, they behave like angry 
lions to the small and like fawning spaniels to 
the great. It would seem as though a herald 
had convoked to the Council all the gluttons, 
villains, liars and false swearers of the Empire. 
I will never more sit in these assemblies of 
cranes and geese.” 


“And I quite fail to see why such a dust 
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should be raised about this matter of the rela- 
tion between God the Father and His Son. 
Every one agrees that the one great idea of 
Sonship is oneness of nature. A son is of the 
same nature as his father. And man being a 
son of God, as is well understood, the supreme 
Man must be the supreme Son of God. But 
when the theologians said that the Son was 
equal in power and glory with the Father, 
they simply gave the lie to the Son himself 
who said, and all his life confirmed it, ‘My 
Father is greater than I.’” 

In his chapter on “Future Punishment” 
Mr. Carter gives a vivid glimpse of the hideous 
and essentially fiendish doctrine that used to 
be proclaimed to the people by Jonathan 
Edwards and other, leaders of the old Cal- 
vinist theology. It is well to call to mind 
some of the awful nightmares that haunted the 
minds of the elect leaders and that darkened 
the brains of tens of thousands of people. The 
following extracts will give the reader a glimpse 
of the kind of “glad tidings” Jonathan 
Edwards doled out: 

“Here are some of the expressions of Jona- 
than Edwards on the subject of hell: ‘He will 
trample them beneath his feet with inex- 
pressible fierceness. He will crush their blood 
out and make it fly, so that it will sprinkle his 
garments and stain all his raiment’; ‘You 
cannot stand before an infuriated tiger even— 
what, then, will you do when God rushes 
against you in all His wrath?’ What a 
beautiful conception of God this is! He says, 
-‘In some heathen countries the manner of dis- 
posing of dead bodies is to dig a pit and put 
in it a great quantity of fuel, to put the dead 
bodies on the pile and set it on fire. This is 
some image of the burning of dead souls in 
hell.’ He says again: ‘The whole world will 
probably be converted into a great lake or 
liquid globe of fire, a vast ocean of fire in 
which the wicked shall be overwhelmed, in 
which the wicked shall be tossed to and fro, 
having no rest day or night, billows of fire con- 
tinually rolling over their heads. They shall 
forever be full of quick sense; their heads, 
their eyes, their tongues, their hands, their feet, 
their loins, and their vitals shall forever be full 
of glowing, melting fire, and also they shall be 
eternally full of the most lively sense to feel the 
torment.” This is bad enough, but there is 
one touch that caps the climax: ‘The sight of 
hell-torments will exalt the happiness of the 
saints forever, it will really make their happi- 
ness the greater, as it will make them sensible 


of their own happiness, it will give them a 
more lively relish of it—oh, it will make them 
sensible how happy they are.’ The hell is 
pretty bad, but the heaven seems to me to be 
worse.” 

Over against this picture we have the ra- 
tional and sane view as expressed by one of 
England’s great thinkers, Lecky: 

“That an all-righteous and all-merciful 
Creator in the full exercise of these attributes 
deliberately calls into existence beings whom 
He has from eternity destined to endless, 
unmitigated torment is a proposition at once 
so extravegantly absurd and so ineffably 
atrocious that its adoption might lead men to 
doubt the universality of moral perceptions. 
Such teaching is, in fact, demonism and in its 
extreme form. It attributes to the Creator 
acts of injustice and barbarity which it would 
be impossible for the imagination to surpass— 
acts before which the most monstrous excesses 
of human cruelty dwindle into insignificance— 
acts which are in fact worse than any theo- 
logians have attributed to the devil. As is 
customary when they enunciate a proposition 
which is palpably self-contradictory, they call 
it a mystery and an occasion for faith.” 

The closing chapter of the work is richly 
worth the reading. It is a fine, optimistic and 
wholesome essay entitled “Rejoice and be 
Exceeding Glad.” Here are a few extracts 
that show how broad, sane and nobly good are 
the views of the author: 

“Happiness wants cultivation; there is a 
habit of being happy and a habit of being mis- 
erable, and we want to cultivate the first. I 
would bring this indictment against religious 
people, that there has been far too much culti- 
vation of misery. I knew one very pious 
woman who would never have her piano 
opened on Sunday. I would rather throw the 
lid of the piano back against the wall on Sun- 
day. This woman also did not light her hall 
gas-jet on Sunday. I should light two for one 
on that day. 

“The whole subject of popular amusement 
comes in here and merits the most careful con- 
sideration. Take the drama, for instance. 
The drama is one of the most beautiful rests 
and refreshments of man that have ever been 
provided. It has always been one of the chief 
instructors of the world, but it has suffered 
greatly from the modern opposition of good 
people. We have been quite indiscriminate 
in our condemnation of the theater. What 
would be thought of him who would condemn 
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all books because so many books 
are bad? Bad books have done 
more harm than bad dramas, be- 
cause there are so many more of 
them and they are so much more 
used. But we never think of attack- 
ing books. We cultivate in ovr 
young people the habit of reading. 
There are noble plays that stir 
every high emotion of the soul. Mr. 
Booth tried in New York a high-class 
theater, but it failed because the 
good people who had been crying 
out against the bad theater never 
went near his good theater. Let us 
understand that we can never crush 
out from the human heart the love 
of the drama; it is instinctive and in- 
eradicable. It cannot be destroyed, 
because it ought not to be destroyed. 
It is one of God’s great teachers of 
the race. 


“Good people must take special 
pains to give no valid ground for 
the complaint of the poet William 
Blake: 


“**T went to the garden of love, 
And I saw what I never had seen; 
A chapel was built in the midst, 
Where I used to play on the green. 


“** And the gate of this chapel was shut, 
And “Thou shalt not” writ over the 


oor ; 
So I turned to the garden of love, 
That so many sweet flowers bore; 


“* And I saw it was filled with graves, 
And tombstones where flowers should be; 
And priests in black gowns were walking their 
rounds 
And binding with briers my joys and desires.’ 


“There is a gentleman who has given much 
time and labor to helping the poorer classes. 
He gathers them by the thousands in great 
halls for mutual improvement, and the thou- 
sands never fail to come at his call. I heard 
him close an address upon the subject of his 
work, with a vision which he had often 
imagined. It was of a magnificent building 
fitted up with everything that could be desired 
for innocent and helpful amusement—music, 
pictures, lectures, games, athletics, all of the 
very best quality, and thronged by the labor- 
ing millions. He spoke of the great and val- 
uable work that Mr. Carnegie has done for 
the supply of libraries and reading, but he 
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remarked that he thought a building of this 
sort was more needed by the laboring people 
than even libraries. For they were very tired 
after the work of the day; rest and refresh- 
ment were what they called for, and, alas, they 
often found them only in dissipation or perhaps. 
vice. If such buildings, of a really fine char- 
acter, could be scattered over the city, they 
would do incalculable good, and make a vast 
inroad upon vice and crime. ‘Thou shalt not” 
has had too large a place in our methods; 
‘Come and welcome’ would accomplish 
wonders. Perhaps Mr. Carnegie himself may 
be drawn to such a work as this. I went to the 
People’s Palace in London, and found in it an 
organ recital, a loan picture-gallery with some 
of the chief works of art in England, pictures 
known round the world, a public concert, 
bowling-alleys and billiard-tables, all for one 
English penny, and the place filled with people- 
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‘This seems the very spirit of Jesus of Naza- 
reth, and his parable of the good Samaritan. 
When the world is made good, it will be found 
that despised amusement has done a full share 
of the work.” 
This is a work we take pleasure in recom- 
mending to our readers. 
Four Aspects of Civic Duty. By Hon. William 
H. Taft. Cloth. Pp. 112. Price, $1.00 net. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Tuts volume contains four addresses deliv- 
ered by Mr. Taft at Yale College in 1906 on 
“The Responsibilities of Citizenship.” ‘They 
deal with the duties of citizenship viewed from 
the standpoint of a recent graduate of a uni- 
versity, of a judge on the bench, of a colonial 
administrator, and of a national executive. 

They are like many of the pleasant-sounding 
utterances of the late ex-President Cleveland, 
rich in glittering generalities and platitudes 
that no one for a moment questions, but into 
which, however, is injected from time to time 
the virus of reaction and the vicious political 
opportunism of which Mr. Taft is one of the 
most conspicuous living exponents. 
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The author of this work belongs to the Ham- 
iltonian school of politics. He is a reactionary 
whose sympathies are with the great privileged 
classes which have come in recent years, 
through their union with political machines, 
to dominate the government to such a sinister 
degree while entrenching more and more 
securely in power a feudalism of privileged 
wealth whose ethics have been clearly shown 
in recent official investigations to be nearer 
akin to those of the brigand and the pirate than 
to the morality of Christian ethics. Further- 
more, Mr. Taft is a man who holds the Euro- 
pean imperialistic ideals in regard to coloniza- 
tion, rather than the ideals enunciated in the 
Declaration of Independence and of a demo- 
cratic government; and though few men can 
say more pleasing things, can prophesy more 
smoothly, can throw dust more cleverly 
in the popular eyes by the adroit use of words, 
or become all things to all men with such ease 
and facility as Mr. Taft, his actions in crucial 
periods, his associations and his well-known 
private sentiments, as well as his public senti- 
ments on certain occasions, are such as to have 
rendered him altogether satisfactory to the 
great law-defying, people-plundering corpora- 
tions, high financiers and trust magnates of 
the nation. His great discovery that he could 
read into the Interstate Commerce Law a 
meaning not hitherto suspected to be found in 
that measure, that would enable him to issue 
an injunction in the interests of the railways 
and against organized labor, has naturally 
enough endeared him to all the enemies of 
organized labor far and near. ‘These enemies 
are quite satisfied for Mr. Taft to prophesy 
smooth things and make generous promises to 
labor at the present time. They know that by 
a man’s deeds he is to be judged, and they have 
no fear but what the man who stood so firmly 
in the interests of the railroad corporations and 
against toil when a judge, will prove thor- 
oughly amenable to their wishes if he should 
become President, especially since his election 
would be dependent upon the gigantic corrup- 
tion fund contributed by the Wall-street gam- 
blers and the trust and corporation chiefs. 

Furthermore, Mr. Taft’s pilgrimage to 
Oklahoma for the express purpose of trying to 
induce the people of that commonwealth to 
reject self-government and defeat the constitu- 
tion that provided for the Initiative and 
Referendum, showed how perfectly, when it 
came to a vital battle between free government 


and corrupt political bosses and predatory 
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wealth, Mr. Taft would align himself with the 
bosses and the corporations and against the 
people and vital practical measures to pre- 
serve genuinely popular government. 

These and other things explain the reason 
why the most notorious political boss in 
America, Cox of Ohio, and the great political 
boss of Massachusetts, Henry Cabot Lodge, 
with corporation handy-men like Samuel 
Powers of Massachusetts and numerous other 
of the bosses and handy-men of predatory 
wealth were among the most enthusiastic 
advocates of Secretary Taft at the Republican 
Nationa! Convention. 

Mr. Taft is also a strong im- 
perialist and reflects the reaction- 
ary and unrepublican sentiments 
of the party of militarism and 
imperialism in this respect. 

The present volume will not 
add much that is valuable to the 
knowledge of any one of fair 
intelligence, nor will it prove 
thought-stimulating to persons 
accustomed to think for them- 
selves and not parrot words and 
phrases put into their mouths 
by others. 


> 


What the White Race May Learn De. GERRY VAN DYES, 


Author of “‘Counsels by the : 
Way.” “Lecky on Democracy,” “A 


from the Indian. By George 
Wharton James. Profusely 
illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 270. Price, $1.50. 
Chicago: Forbes & Company. 


FEW MODERN essayists possess in so large a 
degree as does Mr. James the rare power of 
investing subjects that in ordinary hands 
would be dry and prosaic, with the charm of 
romance. Only the poet, the man of imagina- 
tion, the artist—he who sees and feels the soul 
of things, can make the ordinary reader see in 
the desert a wonder-world of charm, interest 
and beauty. Many writers have treated of the 
Indian in a more or less interesting manner, 
yet we know of no modern essayist who 
approaches Mr. James in appealing at once to 
the artist, the utilitarian and the humanitarian. 
His volume on The Indians of the Painted 
Desert was one of the most fascinating works 
of recent years, while the present work dis- 
plays the esthetic, intellectual and philosophic 
vision of the artist, the humanitarian and the 
statesman. In it the author shows how hard 
and un-Christian in many instances has been 
the treatment accorded the Indian by the white 
race and how much, how very much, of value 





the philosophical student may learn from this 
remnant of a once mighty race. 

The volume contains twenty-eight chapters, 
profusely illustrated, in which, after discus- 
sing the white race and its treatment of the 
Indian and our race and its civilization, the 
Indian is studied at first hand as he appears 
in his out-of-door life; as walker, rider and 
climber; in relation to physical labor, educa- 
tion, the sex question, moral traits and char- 
acteristics; his diet, his hospitality, mental 
poise, self-restraint, art work, religious wor- 
ship, and his ideas in regard to immortality. 

Like all of this author’s writings which 
relate to our land and its people, 
this work is as helpfully sugges- 
tive as it is engaging in style. 


Critical Miscellanies. By John 
Morley. Cloth. Pp. 340. 
Price, $1.50 net. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 


Tus volume contains seven 
important essays from the al- 
ways able pen of John Morley. 
In it we have critical essays 
dealing with “Machiavelli,” 
“Guicciardini,” “A New Cal- 
endar of Great Men,” “John 
Stuart Mill: An Anniversary,” 


Historical Romance,” and “ De- 
mocracy and Reaction.” 

Few essayists of to-day possess at once so 
engaging a style as Mr. Morley and so broad an 
intellectual grasp of men and measures which 
have left or are leaving a permanent impress 
on the economic and political life of the world. 
One may not agree with this statesman-author 
at all times, but no one can read his writings 
without profiting from them. They are rich 
in vital facts luminously stated, and possess 
the thought-stimulating power that is char- 
acteristic of the work of men of genius and 
imagination. These essays are, it seems to 
us, peculiarly valuable for thoughtful students 
of economic advance. Especially does the 
essay reviewing Mr. L. T. Hobhouse’s “Dem- 
ocracy and Reaction” and the one on W. E. 
H. Lecky’s “Democracy and Liberty,” which 
is extensively noticed under the title of “ Lecky 
and Democracy,” call for careful perusal. 
The two books reviewed in so masterly a 
manner in these essays were works that ap- 
pealed to the thinking public because they 
came from strong and able writers. Mr. 
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Lecky’s reactionary views and Mr. Hob- 
house’s clear presentation of great and funda- 
mental principles of government were entitled 
to the notice they here receive. In his discus- 
sion of Lecky’s criticism of democracy Mr. 
Morley has made an especially important 
addition to the literature of liberalism. 

The volume is a work of real value to serious 
persons and merits a place in all well-ordered 
libraries. 


oe 


Linguistic Development and Education. By 
M. V. O'Shea. Cloth. Pp. 346. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 


Tue writer of this volume secured his 
material by carefully observing children from 
the beginning of expressive activity until they 
acquired a mastery of their mother tongue in 
its vocal and auditory forms. In this way he 
endeavored to determine what psychological 
principles are illustrated in this development. 

With infinite patience the growth of child 
language is noted. The parts of speech in 
early linguisite activity, inflection, agreement 
and word order, development of meaning for 
verbal symbols, development of efficiency. in 
oral expression and in written composition 
and the acquisition of a foreign tongue, all 
come in for careful attention. 

The volume occupies a field of its own and 
is of value to those interested in child-study. 
It has also some worth as suggesting the prob- 
able origin of language and as farther suggest- 

ing proper methods of education. 

; Rosert E. Bissee. 


> 


The Philosophy of Common Sense. By Fred- 
eric Harrison. Cloth. Pp. 418. Price, 
$1.75 net. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 

Or HIMSELF and philosophers in general, 
the author says: 

“I claim to have mastered the cryptic, but 
perhaps indispensable, language in which 
these subtle theories have to be cast. I claim 
to have understood these philosophers; I am 
not blind to their marvelous ingenuity, their 
herioic patience, their noble detachment from 
grosser claims. And knowing as I do the 
impulse in us to face these primordial prob- 
lems, having given years of life to get to the 
bottom of these interminable answers to the 
eternal riddles, acknowledging, as I must, the 
invaluable service to mankind both of the 
problems and of the answers, I affirm that the 


mass of what is called Metaphysics is the fruit- 
less search after insoluble puzzles: a search 
which it is wise to understand as an intellec- 
tual gymnastic, but whereon nothing prac- 
tical, real, or true can be built.” 

And of the so-called science of Metaphysics, 
Mr. Harrison with as much truth as humor 
remarks that “It resembles an elaborate geog- 
raphy of an imaginary and invisible planet, 
described in an artificial language which no 
one but the geographer himself can apply. 
The result of these Nibelungen combats, 
wherein hero slays hero in some legendary 
world, is too often the dying sigh of Hegel— 
that he had but one disciple who understood 
him—and he misunderstood him.” 

Had the author effectively applied some of 
his own sarcasm to himself, he would have a 
volume of 50 instead of more than 400 pages. 
The book is the echo of long-drawn-out con- 
troversies over worthless issues. The religion 
of Positivism is obscured rather than clarified 
by it. 

The fact is there is no religion worth any- 
thing the essence of which cannot be stated, 
be made plain and duly emphasized in a few 
thousand words. The great hindrance of 
Christianity has been the millions of wordy 
volumes written in its praise and defense. 
When we get authors learned enough to 
simplify and condense, Christianity will begin 
to advance with a rapidity to astonish the 
world. When properly understood it will 
be found that Positivism is but a phase of the 
greater religion of Jesus. ‘That it has no more 
open adherents is due to three things: the 
obscurity with which it has been stated; the 
fact that it is included in Christianity; and 
the fact that it is practiced unconsciously. 
In reality it has more adherents than all other 
religions put together. 

Rosert E. BisBee. 


Emancipation: An Introduction to the System 
of Progressive Government. By Norbert 
Lafayette-Savay. Cloth. Pp. 162. New 
York: The Knickerbocker Press. 


“I reEL myself entrusted,” says the author, 
‘with a special message to the world, inas- 
much as I believe I have discovered the long- 
sought method leading to the solution of the 
social, political and economic problems of our 
day, and the sub-stratum upon which a great 
future can be safely and speedily built.” 

Such a statement cannot fail to challenge 
attention, but as others have made similar 


‘ 
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statements the first thought is, Can this new 
prophet make good ? 

The book is certainly an unusual one, lofty 
in conception, clear in statement, strong in 
argument. It ought to be practiced. 

“Purpose,” says the author, “is absolutely 
necessary to the stability of the state. It must 
be all-comprehensive, uniform, supreme and 
positive, acceptable to all citizens and so simple 
that the most ignorant can grasp and appre- 
hend its value, yet of such vast possibilities 
that no man of intellect may frown upon it.” 

The cardinal fault of democracy is that it 
has no such purpose. Yet “without such pur- 

no government can be just, no society 
stable; without it there can be no social har- 
mony, no proper objective point, no real 
efficiency.” 

The result is that men work at cross pur- 

s. The interest of one is the injury of 
another. Conflict rages on all sides. Prog- 
ress is retarded and becomes impossible. 

The remedy consists in establishing a coun- 
cil of indirect power. “A member of this 
council should not be under thirty-five years 
of age, a citizen of the state, a man of honor, 
intelligence, learning, and virtue, democratic 
in taste and manners, non-partisan in politics, 
and willing to spend his whole life in serving 
the state and no one else.” He must have 
salary sufficient to maintain him so that he 
need have no thought or care for anything but 
the duties of his office. 

It shall be the duty of this council to con- 
sider and investigate all questions, scientific, 
economic and moral, pertaining to the welfare 
of the people and to report the same. When 
the people have placed the stamp of their 
approval on the measures proposed for their 
good, the administrative department is to carry 
them out. The supreme test of all measures 
shall be, Are they right? ‘The ethical shall 
always have precedence of the economical. 
The council shall have no direct legislative 
power but the indirect power of advice only, 
but the members of the council shall be so 
wise, so altruistic that their advice will become 
authority. They shall be the supermen of the 
times in which they live. They shall formu- 
late and declare the purpose of the State. 

The thought of the author is a beautiful one 
and does not much differ from that of Bellamy 
as set forth in his Equality. The aristocracy 
of altruism and nobility must become the guide 
of democracy if the highest phase of human 
government is to be attained. The author 
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of Emancipation gives a definite plan whereby 
this guidance may be brought into effect. 

Nor is his scheme impractical. If the people 
could be made to understand it, they would 
assent to it at once; more than this, they 
would demand it. If some millionaire would 
circulate this book and devote his wealth to 
force on the people a discussion of the merits of 
this author’s plan, a few years would bring 
about a peaceful revolution and inaugurate an 
era of advance such as the world has never 
seen. 

Emancipation is to be welcomed and its 
author commended for having voiced the long- 
ing desire of the ages, the desire for a demo- 
cratic government in which the best govern 
and that without despotism. 

Rosert E. Bisbee. 
Light Arising: Thoughts on the Central Radi- 
ance. By Caroline E. Stephen. Cloth. 

Pp.194. Price, 3s. 6d. net. Cambridge, 

England: W. Heffer & Sons. 


Tuis is a sweet little book on Quaker faith, 
practices and traditions. It has chapters on 
“Rational Mysticism,” “Quakerism and Free 
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Thought,” “The Quaker Tradition,” “The 
Meaning of Silence,” “The Fear of Death,” 
and other interesting themes. The style is a 
little dull, but the suggestion is pure, inspiring 
and helpful. Rosert E. Bissee. 
Evolution of the Human Soul and the Future 
Lije Scientifically Demonstrated. By N. C. 
Andersen. Cloth. Pp. 202. St. Paul, 
Minnesota: Andersen Publishing Company. 


In spire of the author’s announcement in 
the title to his volume, to the effect that the 
future life is scientifically demonstrated, we 
find in the preface a sharply modifying state- 
ment. He says: 

“The law of evolution of the soul is not 
limited to action on the physical world alone. 
It does not cease to operate with the attainment 
of physical perfection, for man is primarily a 
spiritual being and only transiently an inhabi- 
tant of the physical world. That science will 
yet prove immortality by its facts is a certainty 
almost on the eve of fulfilment.” 

The author evidently makes a distinction 
between the future life and immortality. The 
one is demonstrated, the other soon will be. 

The author discusses religious frenzy, 
miracles, suspended animation, telepathy and 
kindred subjects with force if not always with 
scientific accuracy. The work is rather too 
dogmatic to secure general acceptance. 

Rosert E. Bissee. 





Practical Christian Sociology. By Rev. Wil- 
bur F. Crafts, Ph.D. New and revised 
edition. Cloth. Pp. 524. -Illustrated. 
Price, $1.50 net. New York: Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company. 


THE AUTHOR is a preacher who has been 
drawn from the pastorate into the ranks of 
the reformers and is one of the ablest, if not 
the ablest, of his type. His is no narrow 
vision. ‘The action and reaction of one evil 
upon another he clearly discerns. Sabbath 
desecration, the liquor traffic, licentiousness, 
unjust industrial conditions, are all brought 
under review by him and are all treated with 
penetration and discrimination. The volume 
is a store-house of information and abounds in 
valuable quotations from the highest authori- 
ties. It is an almost indispensable work of 
reference for the earnest student of sociological 
conditions. ‘The one word to best character- 
ize the work of this author is “balance.”” He 
sees and understands the many sides of the 


many-sided problems that confront our age. 

Mr. Crafts thinks that the most serious 
social perils of our times are not intemperance 
or impurity, or gambling or Sabbath-breaking, 
but the lack of home training in morals and 
true religion. He counts the fortunes of the 
multi-millionaires, acquired by the suppression 
of competition as the worst monstrosity of our 
civilization and the most dangerous incentive 
to its overthrow. He discusses government 
and municipal-ownership and favors most of 
the reforms for which the Fabian Socialist of 
the day contends. 

The well-prepared index makes every 


important fact given in the volume readily 
accessible. Rosert E. BisBee. 


The Works of Charles William Pearson. In 
three volumes. 1. The Search Ajter Truth. 
2. Literary and Biographical Essays. 3. A 
Threefold Cord. Cloth. Price per volume, 
$1.25 net. Per set, $3.00. Boston: Sher- 
man, French & Company. 


Tuese three volumes are written in a 
manner that will appeal to the popular taste 
and comprehension. ‘The prose works are as 
a whole most excellent in spirit, thought and 
literary form. True, when it comes to 
politico-economic opinions, the author at times 
reflects views that were popular fifty years ago 
but which the progressive and democratic 
thought of the world is rapidly discarding, and 
at times he seems to entertain a very confused 
idea in regard to what constitutes great polit- 
ical and economic theories such, for example, 
as Socialism. ‘Thus, for instance, he charac- 
terizes John Ruskin as a Socialist, or at least 
represents him as seeming “to wish to estab- 
lish Socialism by power of government.” 
Now while it is true that Ruskin years igo 
made a masterly and unanswerable argument 
in favor of governmental ownership and oy: ->- 
tion of railways, he was very far from being a 
Socialist, as all students of Socialism who know 
anything of Ruskin’s writings well know. 
Indeed, one of Mr. Pearson’s principal com- 
plaints against Ruskin is that the great English 
philosopher wished to destroy the railways and 
shut up the factories, and thus go back to hand 
labor; while all persons conversant with 
Socialism know that Socialists hail with 
unfeigned pleasure all things that extend and 
perfect labor-saving machine devices and 
means for facilitating the world’s commerce 
as expeditiously as practicable, so as to make 
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it possible for all God’s children to labor 
and also to enjoy sufficient leisure to develop 
the best that is in them, and thus bless society 
and enjoy life. But, they also hold that such 
development and extension should not be given 
over to a selfish and avaricious class for the 
enrichment of a few individuals at the expense 
of all, but it should be the function of society 
as a whole or of the nation, for the benefit of 
all the units that compose the state, just as our 
post-office is conducted for the benefit of all 
alike and as the public education places within 
the reach of poor and rich the opportunities of 
acquiring knowledge. No, Mr. Ruskin was 
no Socialist, but he in common with leading 
statesmen and philosophers throughout the 
civilized world, did believe in public-ownership 
and operation of public utilities or natural 
monopolies, just as the Emperor William 
believes in it and as the Republic of Switzer- 
land, the most democratic nation in the world, 
the monarchal government of Italy, and the 
popular government of New Zealand, alike 
believe in it. All of these governments own 
and operate their great railway systems and 
other public utilities, and they have demon- 
strated by practice that public ownership and 
operation is immensely superior to the private 
ownership and operation that preceded the 
government’s taking over the natural monopo- 
lies. Now we imagine that our author would 
hardly call the Emperor William a Socialist or 
would hardly claim that the government of 
Switzerland is an illustration of practical 
Socialism. So, though Ruskin believed in 
society owning and operating natural monopo- 
lies and in the duty of the commonwealth to 
better the condition of the unfortunates in 
various ways, he was far from being a Socialist. 

This loose use of terms and confusing of 
political ideas, and the presence of that vicious 
political opportunism that has been so indus- 
triously fostered by privilege-seeking classes 
in America and which is so shamefully in evi- 
dence in the thought of certain clergymen and 
educators who evidently have made little study 
of political, economic and social problems in 
the light of present-day facts, is the chief defect 
of the prose work of our author; and his lack 
of appreciation for the high new political ideal- 
ism that makes the realization of the ideal of 
brotherhood the master note in public as well 
as private life and which is fastening itself upon 
the imagination of the noblest apostles of 
human progress and social advance, interferes 
with his sense of proportion in many instances. 
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This is evidenced, for example, in the essays 
in which he gives Alexander Pope about 
twenty-four pages of space, while John Ruskin, 
one of the master conscience forces and noblest 
thinkers of any age, is dismissed with less than 
four pages, and much of this is derogatory 
criticism based on misconception and confused 
politico-social thought. 

While in justice to the reader we are im- 
pelled to thus criticize this phase of the work 
of Mr. Pearson, it affords us pleasure to call 
attention to its general excellence in other 
respects. Ethically and religiously consid- 
ered, apart from politico-social theories, the 
spirit is most admirable; broad and tolerant, 
fearless yet reverent, and for the most part fair 
and judicial. The author accepts the evolu- 
tionary philosophy and is in sympathy with the 
higher critics in their effort to sift truth from 
error and arrive at the bed-rock facts in regard 
to the origin of the Christian religion and of the 
religions of other great peoples. 

The Search Ajter Truth is a volume of ser- 
mons and addresses and is full of fine, high 
and inspiring idealism that will appeal to the 
general reader and prove of real help to many 
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truth-seeking and God-fearing men and 
women. 

The volume of Literary and Biographical 
Essays will be of special interest and value to 
the general reader. Here such subjects as the 
following are thoughtfully considered: “* Poet- 
ry,” “Early American Poetry,” “The Art 
of Poetry,” “The English Language”; while 
the biographical sketches are devoted to Alex- 
ander, Pope, Macaulay, Tennyson, Browning, 
Ruskin, Martineau, Longfellow, Washington 
and Lincoln. 

The literary essays are admirable for the 
most part, though we think the author’s defini- 
tion of poetry is inadequate. He lays far too 
little stress on the essential genius that blos- 
soms forth in the rich imagination of the gen- 
uine poet—the seeing eye, the hearing ear and 
the feeling heart by which the child of the 
imagination reaches the heart of things 
through intuition or spiritual insight rather 
than through discursive reasoning. With our 
author, we agree that the poet is the teacher, 
the seer, and the prophet of truth; but one may 
be an apostle of truth and possess much of the 
prophetic power, and yet be wanting in the 
imagination that marks the true poet. 

The biographical essays are as a rule excel- 
lent: short sketches of the life and work of the 
subject. In the case of John Ruskin, as has 
already been indicated, we think the author 
has slighted the subject and failed properly to 
interpret the great philosopher, critic and 
teacher; while om the other hand, the sketch 
of Dr. James Martineau is superb. 

A Threefold Cord is a volume of verse which 
is to us far less attractive than the other two 
works, for the reason that Mr. Pearson is a 
versifier rather than a poet. He is singularly 
wanting in the rich and luxuriant imagination 
of the true poet, and most of his rhythmical 
compositions are religious or didactic in char- 
acter, in which historical matter, ordinary 
description and moralizing are clothed in verse 
that oftentimes impresses us as being decidedly 
commonplace. Under the division entitled 
““Humanity” there are some verses far supe- 
rior to the more didactic and religious poems 
that occupy the greater part of the volume. 
Perhaps the best of these is the following 
entitled “The Builders”: 

“*A strange, symbolic s athy rules a 

The pred that make my ser | s iin 
And in the living world there is the same 
Strict ordering of actions great and small. 


No man so foolish as to build a wall 
With negligence of plummet-line’s strict claim, 


Lest to his outward and immediate shame 
His faulty structure topple to its fall. 
Builders in stone have learned their lesson well, 
And seek to make their work without a flaw, 
Nor dare op’ the earth’s resistless force; 
But nations hear how earlier nations fell 
Because they dared to trifle with God’s law, 
And yet are bold in the same fatal course.”’ 


Here is a sweet little concept that will appeal 
to the heart or human interest of the reader. 
It is entitled “My Baby”. 


“Who comes on little, pattering feet, 
Each night a weary man to meet, 
And hath a voice as music sweet ? 

My baby. 


**Who clambers on my knee or chair, 
And pats my face, or pulls my hair, 
And is without res or fear ? 

My baby. 


“Whose cheek of mingled pink and white 
Is like the morning’s rosy light ? 
Whose bright eyes shine like stars at night? 
My baby’s. 
**Whose tiny teeth are little pearls ? 
Whose pretty little flaxen curls, 
Dear mamma round her finger twirls, 
My baby’s. 


“*Who lies all night in slumber deep, 
Or sweetly ake amid her sleep, 
As though of heaven she had a peep? 


My baby 
**Who wakes as cheerful as the morn, 


And hails with joy the day’s return, 
Each day some pretty way does learn? 
My ay 


“Who sheds a sunlight o’er our home, 
And helps each virtue there to bloom, 
Gives brighter hope for days to come? 

My baby. 


“For whom ascends my daily prayer, 
That God who has us all in care, 
A little one may bless and spare? 
My baby.” 
The Physical Basis of Civilization. By 'T. W. 
Heineman. Cloth. Pp. 240. Price, $1.25. 
Chicago: Forbes & Company. 


Tuis is a book well worthy the attention of 
the scientist and the thoughtful layman. It 
professes to be “a demonstration that two 
small anatomical modifications determine 
physical, mental, moral, social and political 
conditions.” They are the altered shape of 
the entocuneiform bone, and the shifting of 
the position of the occipital foramen magnum. 
These caused the erect attitude which dis- 
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tinguishes man from the quadrumana. This 
physical weakness made man pitiably weak 
compared with the brutes around him; but it 
also made possible, and in connection with his 
weakness, imperative for him to develop his 
intelligence. Thus we get the “true heredi- 
tary” type of man and a little later the “false 
exceptional.” Everything good is due to the 
former, and seven chapters are given to show 
how social, moral and economic progress has 
come from this type; and its complete triumph 
in the future is assured although the exact date 
cannot be foretold. 

The weakness of the book is found in its 
assumptions. Natural selection is the author’s 
deus ex machina. He seems to know nothing 
of the severe blows this hypothesis has received 
in late years. And it is difficult to understand 
why in the light of “the universality of natural 
selection among organic forms,” that the 
“false exceptional” type of man has always 
ruled the earth instead of the “true heredi- 
tary.” Again, he would find it impossible to 
get the anthropologists to assent to his assump- 
tion that the family, monogamic marriage, 
economic dependence of woman, and the home 
are institutions peculiar to the human race. 
The book, too, is unfortunate in its title. We 
are told that the human race was born when 
the two anatomical modifications produced 
physical uprightness in man; and then we are 
told that these are the physical bases of civil- 
ization. This argument violates the law of 
the sufficient reason; for civilization is not con- 
temporaneous with the erect posture, as pre- 
historic man and the modern savage clearly 
show; for they are as physically erect as the 
most cultured and enlightened Indo-European. 
The sociologists tell us that the cereals are the 
basis of civilization; historically it began when 
the use of cereals forced man to a settled state 
and the community life and law involved in 
that state. 

The book is really much broader. It 
endeavors to account for the life of man from 
the physical side, from the time he parted 
company with his hypothetical arboreal ances- 
tors to the present day, and even attempts to 
forecast the future. Nor must it be inferred 
that the author is a materialist. He limits 
himself to the physical basis: nowhere does he 
assert that man has not a mental nature. 

The author has done a good piece of work, 
especially strong and suggestive in its biologi- 
cal aspect; and he has shown himself to be an 
able, original and independent thinker. He 


certainly has won the regard of his fellow sci- 
entists for showing so clearly the fundamental 
significance of the physical erectness of man, 
and the intelligent layman will thank him for 
such an interesting volume. 

Frank W. Co..ins. 





Two Lirrte Great Booxs. 


Odes, Sonnets and Lyrics. By John Keats. 
With preface by Edmund Clarence Stedman 
and notes by Richard Watson Gilder. 
Frontispiece portrait. Embossed leather. 
Gilt edges. Pp. 180. Price, $1.00. New 
York: The Century Company. 


Power, Success, Greatness. By Emerson. 
With preface by Richard Watson Gilder. 
Frontispiece portrait. Embossed leather. 
Gilt edges. Pp. 194. Price, $1.00. New 
York: The Century Company. 


Persons in search of beautiful little gift 
books for literary friends of discernment can- 
not afford to overlook the two latest volumes 
of the Thumbnail Series. The volumes are 
small but richly gotten up, and the admirable 
introductory chapters add materially to their 
interest and value. 

Lovers of poetry will take genuine delight in 
the volume giving odes, sonnets and lyries by 
John Keats, with a fine critical appreciative 
study by Edmund Clarence Stedman and an 
interesting and somewhat extended note by 
Richard Watson Gilder. The volume con- 
tains almost one hundred poetic gems that will 
appeal to the imagination of those who appre- 
ciate poetry and art. 

The volume of Emerson contains three of 
the distinctly great essays of our master phil- 
osophical and ethical essayist: Power, Success 
and Greatness—essays that cannot fail to 
prove a powerful inspiration to all readers and 
be of special value to young men and women 
of serious turn of mind. 

These two little volumes we can heartily 
recommend to our readers. 





The Well in the Desert. By Adeline Knapp. 
Cloth. Pp. 329. Price, $1.50. New York: 
The Century Company. 


The Well in the Desert is a fine American 
romance in which the life of the Arizona desert 
and mountain region is reproduced with more 
than photographic detail; for here not only 
have we the objective detail, but we feel some- 
thing of the atmosphere, the tone and color 
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that escape the camera. It is a romance as 
wholesome as it is interesting, and though 
there is at times much of the rough, coarse 
language that certain elements on the frontiers 
affect, the ethical spirit of the work is fine. It 
is also interesting, in so far as the hero is con- 
cerned, as a psychological study. There are 

that would appear highly melo- 
dramatic if the story were given merely in 
outline, nor is the element of improbability 
always absent; but such is the art of Miss 
Knapp that in her hands the strangest happen- 
ings do not impress one as unlikely, or at least 
as transcending the possible. 

The story deals with a young Iowa lad who 
runs away from home and finally begins his 
effort to accumulate a fortune in the mining 
districts of Arizona. He goes from place to 
place, ever praising Iowa, his native state, until 
he is called the “Iowa barker.” His real 
name, Gard, is forgotten, and everybody calls 
him Barker. Gradually he drifts into the 
loose life of the desert and becomes more or 
less dissipated. On one occasion he enters 
the mining shack of a fellow miner and finds 
him murdered. He is lifting the body when 
he is discovered and accused of the murder. 
He has five hundred dollars saved up. This 
he gives to a young lawyer named Wescott. 
A part of the sum is to procure the presence of a 
friend who can prove an alibi for him, but who 
has just departed for Wyoming; the rest is to 

the lawyer. The lawyer takes the five 
ded dollars and leaves the place. When 
the case comes up for trial the prisoner is con- 
victed and sentenced to prison for life. He 
enters the penitentiary with hate filling his 
whole being. He hates society, which has 
treated him with such brutal injustice, and he 
hates the lawyer who has betrayed him. It is 
not long before he develops consumption and 
becomes a physical wreck. At length he 
escapes and finds the lawyer who betrayed 
him. He pleads with this man to give him 
enough money to buy a ticket to Iowa, so he 
can die in the open, as he feels he cannot live 
long. The lawyer pfomises to do so, goes out, 
telephones to the officials at the county seat 
that he has apprehended the escaped convict, 
and wants the five hundred dollars reward for 
capturing him. Thus the young man again 
finds himself in the clutches of the law, but on 
his way to the penitentiary a cloud-burst over- 
takes the constable, and the prisoner escapes. 
He finds his way to a glade in the mountains 
where there is a well or pool of water. Here 
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he lives a Robinson Crusoe life, and before he 
is aware of the fact he has completely regained 
his health. In the mountain fastnesses he also 
finds himself, and in finding himself finds God. 
Hate falls away from his soul. A little moun- 
tain burro who is wounded becomes his com- 
panion. A terrible mountain storm which 
threatens to sweep away his little shack also 
breaks down some cliffs in the mountain, 
revealing a rich vein of ore. He rescues a man 
who is dying on the desert, and the man seeks 
to kill him in order to get possession of the 
mine. The two return to civilization. Then 
follows a strong and interesting love romance 
in which the former prisoner, Wescott the 
lawyer, and the beautiful daughter of a ranch- 
man are prominent characters, though a num- 
ber of other well-drawn personages figure con- 
spicuously in this part of the romance, which 
ends in the sunlight. 


The Grand Army Man. By Harvey J. 
O’Higgins. Illustrated with 60 pictures. 
Cloth. Pp. 300. Price, $1.50. New York: 
The Century Company. 


One or Mr. Warfield’s masterly dramatic 
impersonations is the character of Wes’ 
Bigelow, in The Grand Army Man, the play 
by David Belasco, Pauline Phillips and 
Marion Short, which scored such a great suc- 
cess in New York last season. 

In the present volume Mr. O’Higgins has 
written a story which is far more than a novel- 
ization of the strikingly interesting drama. 
The book contains the essentials of the play, 
with enough fine material replete in imagina- 
tive power and human interest to make an 
absorbingly fascinating novel of human life. 

The story concerns Wes’ Bigelow, the 
“Grand Army Man,” a strong, finely drawn 
character instinct with human interest; his 
adopted son who goes wrong but who is not 
wicked at heart; the love of a beautiful girl 
for the boy who makes a great mistake at the 
commencement of the path of life; the return 
of the youth, and the reunion of the three 
lovers. 

It is a simple and very sweet little story, 
richly illustrated and superbly gotten up; a 
beautiful little volume that would serve as an 
appropriate gift for a discerning friend who 
enjoys romances of simple American life that 
are tender, true and beautiful. 





The Little Brown Jug at Kildare. 
dith Nicholson. 


By Mere- 
Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 














422. Price, $1.50. Indianapolis: The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


Mr. Nicuotson has in his earlier works 
demonstrated the fact that he is almost as 
clever as Sir Conan Doyle in conceiving mys- 
tery romances. He also a smooth, 
pleasing literary style. In his latest book he 
has entered a new field. The Little Brown 
Jug at Kildare is to the novel what the farce- 
comedy is to the drama. It is a story at once, 
bright, amusing and so absurdly impossible 
that never for a moment is the reader beguiled 
into imagining that the tale is other than a very 
ingenious and clever invention to while away 
the time. From it a bright libretto could 
easily be written which in the hands of a Sulli- 
van or a Pixley could doubtless be made an 
immensely popular comic opera. 

The story concerns the daughters of the 
governors of North Carolina and South Caro- 
lina and two young men, intimate friends and 
college companions: one immensely rich, who 
owns a large estate in North Carolina; the 
other a professor in the University of Virginia. 
The former, young Mr. Ardmore, starts in 
pursuit of a young woman who has winked at 
him from the window of a parlor-car. He 
finally discovers that she is the daughter of 
the governor of North Carolina. This official 
and the head of the government of South Caro- 
lina are reported to have had a bitter alterca- 
tion, after which both disappear. The dis- 
appearance occurs at a time when there is a 
popular demand by the citizens of the two 
states that one William Appleweight, the head 
of a band of outlaws, shall be apprehended 
and summarily punished. Appleweight and 
his band wield a great political influence, and 
both the governors are beholden to the outlaws. 
Ardmore becomes the secretary of Miss 
Dangerfield, the daughter of the governor of 
North Carolina, while his friend, Professor 
Griswold, becomes the secretary of Miss 
Osborn, the daughter of the governor of South 
Carolina. The young ladies with the aid and 
advice of their secretaries, undertake to run 
the governments of their respective states. 
Miss Dangerfield and Ardmore conceive the 
idea of arresting the outlaw and placing him 
in a jail in South Carolina, so as to force the 
government of that state to prosecute him and 
thus relieve Governor Dangerfield of the 
danger that would be incurred if he was prose- 
cuted by the government of North Carolina. 
Miss Osborn and Professor Griswold conceive 
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a similar idea; and in the attempt to execute 
these plans the state militia of the two common- 
wealths are called to the borders. A number 
of arrests are made, three of the parties being 
supposed to be Appleweight. At a meeting 
for the exchange of prisoners at Ardesley, the 
home of Ardmore, it develops that not only has 
Appleweight been apprehended, but also the 
governors of the two states. A grand banquet 
follows a meeting of the belligerents; the 
heroes capture the maidens of their choice, 
and all ends happily. 


The Broken Snare. By Ludwig Lewisohn. 
Cloth. Pp. 289. Price, $1.60. New York: 
B. W. Dodge & Company. 

Tuis is a strong and well-written study of 
one phase of the marriage problem. 

The heroine, Frances Garnett, is the daugh- 
ter of a physician who holds a small professor- 
ship in a medical college in New York city. 
Her mother is a prematurely aged woman who 
has devoted all her energies to the effort to 
keep up appearances in a semi-fashionable 
locality on the meagre salary earned by her 
husband. The home is shabby, the details of 
the daily life sordid. 

Frances is a young woman twenty-four years 
old at the time the story opens, of abounding 
vitality and strong home-making instincts. 
She has no friends of either sex, as their pov- 
erty precludes their going into society. At 
this juncture she meets a young man, Julian 
Ware by name, who possesses a considerable 
fortune and has a taste for literature. The 
two fall desperately in love with each other; 
but Ware is violently opposed to marriage as 
an institution. His own father had married a 
second time. The step-mother had been a 
hard, domineering woman who had made his 
father’s life a veritable nightmare. This led 
the boy Julian to the conclusion that there can 
be no real happiness where the bond 
exists. He pleads with Frances te come with 
him. She resists for a time, but at length the 
sordidness of her home life and the irresistible 
call of nature become too strong, and she 
yields. They go away together. For a time 
they are absolutely happy. Then the man’s 
desire for work reasserts itself. Frances, fail- 
ing to see anything beyond the physical side of 
the union, thinks he no longer loves her. She 
broods over his fancied coldness constantly, 
and gradually the rift between them widens, 
She imagines that he has ceased to love her 
because he has ceased to respect her, on 
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account of their union not being legalized. 
Finally they return to New York. The fatal 
illness of Frances’ mother causes her to return 
to her old home. Here she has ample time for 
reflection, and the more she ponders the ques- 
tion the more she becomes convinced that the 
a@nly path to happiness for herself and Julian 
lies in marriage. He pleads with her to come 
back to him, but she refuses to do so unless he 
will marry her and thus legitimatize the child 
that is to be born to them. 

The long struggle in her heart between her 
love for Ware and what she believes to be the 
right—the one thing that can keep their lives 
from shipwreck, is finely told; and the last 
chapters, in which Julian comes at length to 
see that there can be no real bondage in a 
marriage where love exists, are especially 
strong. 

The treatment of the marriage problem 
being vigorous and uncoaventional, the book 
will doubtless prove one of the talked-of 
novels of the season. Amy C. Ricu. 





The Revolt of Anne Royle. By Helen R. 
Martin. Cloth. Pp. 387. Price, $1.50. 
New York: The Century Company. 


Tuis is a thoroughly wholesome and delight- 
ful story of American life. The characters are 
real and typical. The heroine, Anne Royle, 
at the opening of the story is a little girl of 
eight years, dwelling in the home of her uncle, 
aunt and cousins, in a Pennsylvania college 
town. The man who is supposed to be her 
father also lives in the house and is president 
af the college. Later Anne becomes a beauti- 
ful, highly sensitive and intelligent young 
woman. She is sought in marriage by the 
Rev. Dr. Muir, a typical worldly-minded, 
ambitious and unscrupulous vicar, who 
aspires to become a bishop. The man Anne 
has been taught to believe was her father turns 
aut to be no blood relative, and also seeks her 
hand in marriage, as also does a high-minded 
and true-hearted young curate, a Mr. Thorn- 
dyke. There are many other well-described 
characters who fill a large place in the story. 

The author possesses a pleasing, natural 
style. Her characters are real and impress 
us as having been taken from life. The book 


abounds in interesting incidents and there are 
many strong passages. Whether considered 
as a love romance or as a sectional view of 
American life, the story is one of the best 
American novels of the season. 
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The Mascot of Sweet Briar Gulch. By Wal- 
lace Phillips. Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 148. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


Tue autor of this interesting idyll of 
western life is a realist and has reproduced his 
characters with remarkable fidelity; but in so 
doing he introduced at times profanity, rough 
sayings and descriptive phrases that he who 
would depict the characters described with 
photographic accuracy must employ. Yet the 
story is so idealistic in spirit, so altruistic and 
fine in tone and thought, and the characters are 
at heart so noble and rich in the pure gold of 
moral worth, that the frequent rough expres- 
sions jar on the ear as a discordant note in a 
symphony. Otherwise the book is very 
charming. 

The story concerns a lonely man and his 
sweetheart in the East. The girl refuses to 
marry her lover until he is in a position to 
support the two, though she pledges him that 
she will never marry another. Her letter 
plunges him into gloom, and a friend, the big- 
hearted mail man, induces him to go to the 
nearest railroad town and come in touch with 
life for a day. This he does and in a strange 
manner he comes into contact with a little 
abused city waif who has fled from those who 
were brutally maltreating him, on an emigrant 
train. The boy becomes the companion and 
the mascot of the man. 

There are many interesting and some excit- 
ing episodes. At last, after an accident that 
almost causes the death of the hero but which 
gives fine opportunity to display the essential 
heroism resident in the human heart, the story 
ends happily. 

It is a sweet tale of human service and love 
that faileth not. 





The Palace of Danger. By Mabel Wagnalls. 
Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 311. Price, $1.50, 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 


Tuts is a romance dealing with the court 
life at the time of Louis XV., when Madame 
Pompadour was the reigning favorite, and 
indeed, she figures as one of the leading char- 
acters in the romance, in which a young court 
noble who becomes enamoured of the popular 
favorite is banished by the jealous king. He, 
however, fails to obey the king’s command and 
returns to Madame Pompadour, thus imperil- 
ing his life and the position if not the life of 
the king’s mistress. Prior to his banishment 
the young noble had performed a gallant and 




















humane act in rendering succor to one of the 
beautiful young orphans of the school of St. 
Cyr. The girl has conceived an intense love 
for the handsome noble. She is later sum- 
moned to the palace of the favorite and 
becomes her protégée. Here she meets the 
brilliant and gallant nobles and court ladies, 
but remains pure and unstained by contact 
with the world in which she lives. 

There are many exciting episodes. The 
attempted assassination of the king and sev- 
eral other historical incidents are woven into 
the woof of the romance in a clever and pleas- 
ing manner. The young girl finally wins her 
heart’s desire and in so doing averts the threat- 
ened doom that lowers darkly over the favorite 
and the presumptuous noble. 

The story is written in a smooth and pleas- 
ing style and though not anything like so strong 
and compelling as the historical romances of 
the elder Dumas, is superior to many of the 
popular historical novels of recent years. 





The Panther: A Tale of Temptation. By 
Anne Warner. Illustrated, with frontis- 
piece in color. Cloth. Pp. 91. Price, 
$1.25. Boston: Small, Maynard & Com- 
pany. 

Tus is a weird, strange allegorical narrative 
of the battle of a human soul with lust. A 
man falls in love with a beautiful woman. He 
possesses a masterful and determined spirit 
and also appears to be a man of high ideals 
and resolution strong enough to follow duty’s 
path. He woos the woman, but she tells him 
something of herself. What it is, is not made 
plain, but the indications are that she has un- 
folded to him the fear or the conviction that 
there lurks within her a lust hunger which if 
once aroused will drive her downward to the 
depths, even as the child of the drunkard some- 
times instinctively feels that to touch liquor will 
mean his ruin. After this confession, the man 
determines to leave the woman and seek to 
forget the passion that is overmastering him. 
During their walk in the woods where the 
confession is made, both have seen at times a 
dark and sinister shadow at their feet—the 
shadow of some uncanny phantom beast. 

With the leaving of the man the woman feels 
the cravings of the heart nature. Her soul is 
filled with longing and suddenly she beholds 
at her feet a golden kitten, with baleful golden 
eyes, eyes that are ever pleading, ever intent 
upon her. It follows her wherever she goes. 
At length the lover returns to teil her that he 
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has failed to find rest from his desire and long- 
ing, but that he will journey far and wide fn 
quest of rest. The kitten, he tells her, has no 
power in itself. Its only power could be 
derived from her touching it or yielding to any 
inclination to embrace it. 

“*You must never touch it,’ he said in a 
tone at once tense and imperative. ‘It can 
never grow, and later—after some time—it 
will fade away. . . . Avoid its eyes, evade its 
near approach, and it will be quite weak and 
helpless always, as now.’” 

Again the lover departs, but a great yearn- 
ing comes upon the woman. She would have 
him back to her, and as the yearning grows 
the kitten approaches nearer and nearer, looks 
at her with more and more pleading eyes. At 
length, yielding to the impulse, she takes it up. 
Instantly it gains strength and power. Its 
spell is upon her. She journeys forth to seek 
the magic river that will cure the madness of 
her passion. It follows, ever growing, ever 
growing, until it becomes a mighty panther, 
haunting her every step, glaring into her face 
at every moment. In her despair she sends a 
message to her lover in the Himalayas. He 
comes to her but finds her dead or almost dead. 
She had struggled to the last to resist the beast 
in herself, but won only with death. 

The book is beautifully gotten up and con- 
tains a number of fine illustrations. 


The Long Arm of Mannister. By E. Phillips 





Oppenheim. Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 278. 
Price, $1.50. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Company. 


Eacu chapter in this volume almost consti- 
tutes a story in itself. In fact, the book first 
appeared serially in one of the popular maga- 
zines. Mannister, the hero, has been be- 
trayed by a group of men and one woman, who 
professed to be his friends. They have robbed 
him of a large amount of money, and by means 
of falsehoods and misrepresentations his wife 
is also induced to elope with one of their num- 
ber. Mannister, however, is not as helpless 
as they have expected him to be. He still has 
a large amount of money in reserve and he 
devotes himself to paying back those who have 
wronged him. Each chapter ofthe book con- 
tains the story of his revenge upon some 
member of the group of erstwhile friends. In 
the end, however, it seems that Mannister is 
not the heartless monster that at times one ig 
tempted to believe him to be. 

The story is better written than some of Mz. 
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mheim’s recent thrilling romances and 
will hold the reader’s interest from start to 
finish. Amy C. Ricu. 


The Silver Butterfly. By Mrs. Wilson Wood- 
row. Illustrated in colors. Cloth. Pp. 
$42. Price, $1.50. Indianapolis: The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. 

THE ILLUSTRATIONS seem to us the most 
attractive feature of this book. They are in 
color, by Christy, and are altogether charm- 
ing. The story itself has little to recommend 
ft. It has no special literary merit and though 
ft professes to be a tale of mystery, it is not 
sufficiently exciting to keep the reader’s interest 
from flagging. 

The hero discovers a valuable lost mine, the 
Veiled Mariposa. On his return to New 
York, where he endeavors to find the owner 
of the mine, he meets a beautiful young 
woman whose chief ornaments are exquisitely 
enameled and jeweied butterflies, and straight- 
way falls in love with her. He also runs 
across a fortune-teller who called herself the 
Veiled Mariposa. A certain mystery seems 
to surround these women and their friends— 
a mystery which the hero believes to be in 
some way connected with the lost mine. In 
this surmise he is correct. After numerous 
misunderstandings and days of anxiety on 
his part, the mystery is cleared up and the 
story ends happily for all concerned. 








Amy C. Ric. 
An Original Gentleman. By Anne Warner. 
Cloth. Pp. 339. Price, $1.50. Boston: 


Little, Brown & Company. 
* ™ "Tus is one of the very best, if not indeed the 
best of Anne Warner’s books. It displays 
greater versatility than anything that has yet 
come from her pen and is, we think, incom- 
parably superior to the Susan Clegg books. 
The title of the work, 4n Original Gentle- 
man, is the name of the first story in the vol- 
ume, a story which occupies 88 pages and is 
extremely humorous. It is not as good a story 
as The Rejuvenation 6f Aunt Mary, but it is at 
ance ingenious and unique. Following An 
Original Gentleman are a score of shorter 
stories, some of them most admirable. 


The Right Man. By Brian Hooker. Illus- 
trated. Cloth. Pp. 150. Indianapolis: 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


In TuHIs story a young musician, Richard 
Gordon, sails for Europe. On the ship he 
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meets a beautiful young American girl who is 
engaged to a youthful captain of industry, 
John Hudson by name, “a man of no soul, no 
nerve, no grandfather, and the body of a bull 
moose,” to use the graphic portrayal of one of 
the characters in the romance. Hudson is 
much more of a man than the critic allows, 
however, but he presents the arrogance of the 
new-rich and is not accustomed to brook 
opposition. Circumstances in the early part 
of the voyage favor Gordon, who is thrown 
much with Miss Dorne, the heroine, while her 
affianced lover is keeping his berth; and 
Gordon, the poet and musician, falls in love 
with the girl, who returns his affection. Later 
Hudson injures his cause by lack of tact and 
failure to discern or appreciate his peril. 
When, however, he is thoroughly aroused, he 
almost kills his rival in a hand-to-hand con- 
flict by night on the vessel. But this exhibi- 
tion of brute force does not strengthen him 
with the lady, and in the end Gordon carries 
off the prize. 

The story is fairly well written, but the glar- 
ing poster-like illustrations are execrable. 





The Courage of Captain Plum. By James 
Oliver Curwood. Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 
$19. Price, $1.50. Indianapolis: The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. 

Tuis is a stirring melodramatic tale of the 
adventures of a Michigan captain of a fishing 
smack on Beaver Island, the home of a Mor- 
mon community in the days when Franklin 
Pierce was President of the United States. 
The Mormon chief, or king, as he was termed, 
reigned supreme over his domain and was as 
merciless, unscrupulous and licentious as he 
was strong in a certain magnetic or mesmeric 
influence over most of those with whom he 
came in contact—a peculiar power that held 
men and women in his thrall. The sturdy 
captain early in the story becomes enmeshed 
in the net of love where the heart of the Mor- 
mon chief had already wandered. This and 
the captain’s broad humanity no less than a 
strong personal grievance made him play a 
daring part and take desperate chances. The 
tale is well told and abounds in exciting, melo- 
dramatic scenes. The love interest is strong 
and the ending of the story is satisfactory in so 
far as the lovers are concerned. 


Popular Edition of ‘‘ The Liberators.” 


Ong or the chief drawbacks to the wide cir- 
culation of really vital political and economic 

















novels has been the high prices, at least for a 
considerable time after they have been pub- 
lished. The people who most need these 
messages can buy a fifty-cent book but cannot 
afford to pay 4 dollar and a half. We are very 
glad, therefore, to find that Mr. I. N. Stevens’ 
splendid romance, The Liberators, showing in 
so masterly a manner the subversive influence 
of public-service companies in politics and 
which we reviewed at length in our June issue, 
has been published in a fifty-cent volume. It 
is substantially bound in cloth and is a book 
that would ordinarily sell at $1.25 to $1.50. 
Mr. Stevens has written a preface to the new 
edition that not only rings true but contains 
important facts which thinking Americans 
should heed. In it he says: 

“Every political incident and occurrence 
related in this story is founded upon indis- 
putable facts. 

“The same is true regarding the abuses and 
aggressions of the utility corporations. 

“The overthrow of election results, the per- 
fect codperation of the two political parties in 
every matter where ‘the master’s voice’ so 
commands, the futility and dishonesty of gov- 
ernment regulation of the utility companies, 
the degrading corruption of the courts, the 
illustrations of how railway charges are con- 
trolled by the doctrine of ‘all the traffic will 
bear,’ the utter serfdom of public offic- 
ials, the absolute impossibility of an hon- 
orable career in public life for an ambitious 
young man, the social demoralization of the 
people through the system of American feudal- 
ism—are none of them figments of the imagina- 
tion, or a frenzied dream of what may take place 
in the future; but each and all of them are 
recitals of actual, every-day incidents in the 
political life of our country. 


“The peaceful solution of these problems is 
wholly within the power of the feudal lords of 
America—those who impose an arbitrary tax 
upon every member of society, through the 
authority of a government that is made, and 
kept, corrupt by these tributes of the people 
expended in controlling political parties and 
public officials, to the end that the fiefs of the 
lords may be kept perpetual and from time to 
time increased. 

“One fact must be apparent to the most 
obtuse citizen, viz., that our government is 
neither a republic nor a democracy, but the 
most autocratic, tyrannous and depraved oli- 
garchy that the sun ever shone upon. If that 
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is the system of government the American 
people want, then by all that is sacred let us 
drop our hypocrisy and quit talking about ‘the 
rule of the people,’ ‘the principles of our fore- 
fathers,’ ‘the glorious destiny of the republic,” 
“the equality of our citizens,’ ‘the equal stand- 
ing of all before the law’—and let us boldly 
proclaim our devotion to the sovereignty of 
Special Privilege as it actually exists in every 
section of the Union. 


“Eighty per cent. of all campaign contribu- 
tions, in important elections, comes from the 
public-utility companies—from the tribute 
money wrung from the people through dis- 
honest legislation and corrupt elections. 

“Has any one ever known a man thus 
elected to fail to serve those interests when they 
were vitally affected; and would the public not 
consider him an unblushing scoundrel if he did 
fail to serve them after having accepted a 
nomination at their hands and taken their 
money to insure his election ? 

“And yet timid reformers and halting states- 
manship talk about ‘regulating these interests 
by legislation,’ through public officials thus 
nominated and thus elected.” 

We would urge our readers to get this cheap 
edition and circulate it freely. It will prove a 
real factor in hastening the great changes that 
must come soon if free government is to be the 
heritage of our people. 

That Man from Wall Street. By Ruth 

Everett. Cloth. Pp. 360. Price, $1.50. 

New York: George T. Long. 


In passine through New York city recently 
our attention was called to a number of small 
folders with excerpts from press notices of this 
book—excerpts that were evidently intended 
to lead Anthony Comstock to suppress the 
volume and thus excite the interest of lovers 
of salacious literature. Presumably the pub- 
lishers imagine that they can make a great 
sale for the book if they can only induce Mr. 
Comstock to blunder as he has so often blun- 
dered in the past. We think, however, that 
those in search of salacious novels will be dis- 
appointed in this book. The disappointment, 
however, will not be on account of the author’s 
desire so much as her lack of imaginative 
power. The book impresses us as signally 
lacking in compelling or convincing strength. 
Its atmosphere is decidedly unwholesome, it is 
true, and if it had been written by an author 
possessing a strong and fertile imagination, it 
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would have been distinctly vicious in its poten- 
tial influence. We think, however, it will be 
quite innocuous. 

One of the leading characters is a naval 
officer who seems to exist largely for the pur- 
pose of ruining women in every port where his 
vessel stops. The hero, if the lieutenant is not 
regarded as such, is a Wall-street broker whose 
infatuation makes him blind. He is a wooden 
and impossible character. Indeed, the book 
as a whole impresses us as being as dull as it is 
unwholesome. 


Fate’s a Fiddler. By Edwin George Pinkham’ 
Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 417. Price, $1.50- 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Company. 


Fate’s a Fiddler is a story of the youth and 
early career of two boys, related by the younger. 
In this tale a rich uncle makes three wills 
before he dies: in one he wills his property to 
his nephew, the narrator of the story; in 
another it is left to his step-son; and in his last 
it is to be divided between them when they 
come of age. The boys know nothing of any 
will save the one giving all the property to the 
step-son. They have become fast friends and 
great admirers of the guardian of the step-son, 
who is executor of the estate, with entire man- 
agement of the property during the minority of 
the heir. Many exciting episodes take place 
and the fortune is lost but later regained. 
There is also a double love romance. 

The story is not told in a way to appeal to 
mature minds, and however much it may 
- please young people accustomed to the stories 
of Oliver Optic and writers of that class, it is 
not a book that will, we think, be prized by 
most novel readers. 


The Spring Cleaning. By Frances Hodgson 
Burnett. With 20 full-page illustrations in 
color by Harrison Cady. Cloth. Pp. 102. 
Price, 60 cents. New York: The Century 
Company. ‘ 








Mrs. Burnett’s latest fairy story is a most 
fascinating little volume, beautifully illus- 
trated, and cannot fail to prove a source of 
great delight to young children of from six to 
eight years of age. 

In it the fairy queen, Cross-Patch, narrates 
the story of little Bunch, the vicar’s daughter, 
the child of sunshine and laughter, whose 
heart ever goes out in love to all God’s crea- 
tures. Near the home of Bunch is a great 
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field of primroses which the children call the 
Primrose World, and during a visit to the city 
little Bunch, who has laden herself with a pro- 
fusion of primroses, discovers a poor little girl 
selling some faded flowers. Bunch gener- 
ously gives her all of her beautiful fresh 
flowers which are quickly bought by a wealthy 
gentleman at a handsome price. The next 
year Bunch brings the little street waif out to 
her Primrose World, so that she may reap a 
harvest of the flowers that mean money on 
Primrose Day in London. All the children of 
the village join in the picking and a royal day 
results. 

The story is instinct with the fine moral tone 
that characterizes all Mrs. Burnett’s children’s 
tales, and the same pleasing quality that marks 
her stories for older children is present in this 
fairy tale for the little folks. 





Poems and Sketches of Nebraska. By Addison 
Erwin Sheldon. With 64 _ illustrations. 
Cloth. Pp. 200. 


Tuts very beautiful book suggests what 
Ruskin says of historical painting. His words 
are to the effect that true historical paint- 
ing is contemporary painting. Paint the 
life of today and the generations to 
come will have in your work examples of 
real historic art. 

From this standpoint, Mr. Sheldon’s book 
will increase in value with the passing of the 
years. He has done what will grow increas- 
ingly difficult and become impossible half a 
century hence. His poems and sketches may 
not show great genius, but they give true pic- 
tures and have touches of poetic feeling. 

Among the best poems, showing unusual 
power of imagination, are “A Woman’s 
Grave” and “A Cloudy Day.” “My Mother- 
in-Law” is a tender plea for justice to a much- 
ridiculed class of women, and there is genuine 
pathos in “The Empty Sleeve.” “Before So 
Many People Built Their Houses in Between” 
reminds one of Sam Walter Foss, and “ Easter 
Eggs” has a touch of genuine humor. Truth 
compels the assertion, however, that a larger 
part of the book is doggerel, but doggerel not 
of the offensive or too tedious kind. ‘The chief 
redeeming features of the book are the beauti- 
ful illustrations and the fact that it gives true 
pictures of conditions rapidly passing. 

Rosert E. BisBee. 














AMERICAN DAILY JOURNALISM IN THE MAKING.* 


A Boox-Srupy. 


By B. O. 


I. A VOLUME AMUSING OR DEPRESSING, AC- 
CORDING TO ONE’S VIEW-POINT. 


HE CAREER OF A JOURNALIST 

to the superficial reader in search of a 

bright, direct, lucid volume abounding 
in incidents and anecdotes dealing with promi- 
nent persons and important events, will be 
one of the most entertaining books of the 
season. To the thoughtful patriotic citizen 
who appreciates the influence of the daily press 
on the minds of the millions and who is not 
acquainted with the facts as they relate to 
modern daily journalism, it will] prove as dis- 
tressing as it is disquieting. ‘True, at first 
sight, if the reader be ignorant of the master 
springs that guide, direct and deflect the daily 
press in our great metropolitan cities, he may 
be disposed to question the trustworthiness 
of the record, because of the author’s extreme 
frankness in regard to himself. He con- 
fesses time and again to faking and to embroid- 
ering dull facts with the lustrous silk of his 
vivid imagination, until the truth was hidden 
beneath the romance. He confesses to being 
addicted to drink and to having a passion for 
poker playing. Indeed, Mr. Salisbury is 
nothing if not candid, and while many a 
writer would have passed over his weak- 
nesses, especially if he desired to make a 
favorable impression in the réle of realistic 
depicter of the powers at work behind the 
scenes of the daily press and influences that 
mark present-day American journalism, he 
has taken the reader into his confidence almost 
as fully as did Jean Jacques Rousseau. Yet 
this transparent frankness in matters relating 
to himself, which marks this work that is 
largely an intellectual biography, is to us one 
of the evidences of the verity of the whole 
picture presented. The book, indeed, may 
have its journalistic embellishments in places, 
but as a whole, even were we not cognizant of 
the truth of very much of what is here given, 
it would impress us as a thoroughly faithful 


** The Career of a Journalist.” B Wile Salsbury. 
Cloth. ek 529. Price, $1.50. ew York: B. 
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story of the author’s career and experiences, 
set down without fear or favor; and as such 
it has its special value and melancholy interest. 


Il. BEHIND THE SCENES. 


Tue Arena has from time to time pointed 
out the fact that the daily press of America has 
become the puppet of the counting-house, the 
slave of one of three great influences: wealthy 
stockholders who are interested in public- 
service corporations, monopolies or other 
privileged interests; great advertisers who are 
largely interested in the various corporations 
that are fattening off of the people; or, the 
money-controlled political machine which is 
the abject slave of privileged wealth. Besides 
this, there are papers like certain legislators, 
which levy tribute on the great plundering 
trusts by forcing them to advertise in order to 
make them hold their peace. These facts will 
not be new to many of our readers; but the 
incidents advanced by Mr. Salisbury in the 
course of his extremely interesting volume will 
furnish definite illustrations of one of the most 
ominous and sinister facts of the day. 

The press that is treasonable to the interests 
of society, by being directly or indirectly the 
slave of special interests which are preying 
on the public, is a deadly menace to free and 
just government and the prosperity and rights 
of all the people. Space forbids our citing 
more than a few typical illustrations of how 
selfish interests and mercenary considerations 
lead daily papers to betray the interests of the 
public. 


Ill THE BEEF TRUST, THE PRESS AND THE 


PEOPLE. 


Here is an illustration given by our author 
of how the bribe of a large advertisement pre- 
sumably closed the columns of the press to ap 
agitation that might have compelled the multi- 
millionaire monopoly to abate some of the 
extortionate prices charged for meats: 

“There were some large packing-houses in 
Kansas City. It was often said that meat 
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should be cheaper to its citizens than to people 
in other towns. But Kansas Cityans some- 
times complained of very high prices for meats. 
The retail butchers were not to blame. They 
proved by the wholesale and retail price-lists 
that they made scarcely any profit. And they 
showed that from whatever packing-house 
they got supplies, the price to them was always 
the same, to a fraction of a cent. 

“Newspapers began printing complaints. 
I was assigned to investigate the charge that 
there was a meat trust. I was secretly aided 
by retail butchers They told me they feared 
to do anything openly to offend the trust, 
because the trust might start shops near theirs, 
and undersell them out of business. 

“I did some detective work. At the end of 
several days I found that all the packing- 
houses were represented at a meeting each 
week in the Armour building, at Fifth and 
Delaware streets. I gave a negro porter five 
dollars to show me the room. It was his busi- 
ness to bring the packers wine and cigars 
during the sessions at which they fixed the 
prices of food for millions of people. He 
pointed out the chairs in which each of them 
sat. He told me their names. He was will- 
ing to arrange for me to listen in the next 
room when the meeting was held again. 

“TI returned to the Times office in a fever of 
excitement. I told what I knew. The man- 
aging editor consulted with the business man- 
ager. Then he came to me and said: ‘We 
won’t print any more meat-trust stories for a 
while.’ 

“Several days later I saw packing-house 
advertisements in all the newspapers. But 
none of the papers published any more news 
about the price of meat for a very long time.’ 


IV. PUBLIC-SERVICE COMPANY'S CONTROL OF 
PRESS AND PUBLIC SERVANTS. 


No fact in the politico-economic history of 
the United States during the past thirty years, 
or since the famous Erie Railroad investiga- 
tion and the revelations brought out at the 
hearing of the suit of General Colton’s widow 
against C. P. Huntington, has been more 
clearly established than that the public-service 
corporations are the greatest corrupters of 
government and of the public opinion-forming 
agencies. Various railway, street-car, gas, 
electric-light, insurance and other investiga- 
tions have so clearly established this fact that 
it is no longer open to question. Here is an 
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interesting special case cited by Mr. Salisbury 
in one of his experiences while reporting for 
one of the Kansas City papers: 

“By the consolidation of rival gas com- 
panies the rate of one dollar a thousand cubic 
feet was established all over the city. One 
of the companies had been selling gas at fifty 
cents to crush the other. A solitary alderman 
named Smith spoke against the ordinance. 
He had opposed many other corporation 
bills, but the papers printed little of his 
speeches. 

“When I returned to the Times office that 
night the city editor came up to my desk, sat 
down, and said, confidentially: ‘We ‘ll have 
to print a favorable story on this consolidation. 
I would n’t give much space to that man 
Smith’s remarks. I don’t know what the gas 
people have done here, in this office, but you 
can guess. They ’ve bought the Council.’ 

“Then I made a witty remark: ‘No, they 
have n’t bought the Council,’ I said. ‘They ’ve 
only rented them. The street railway com- 
pany owns the Council.” And it was very 
true.” 


Vv. HIGH-FINANCE OR CORPORATION CONTROL 
OF NEWSPAPERS FOR PERSONAL OR 
MONOPOLISTIC AGGRANDIZEMENT. 


How many great newspapers in our leading 
cities have among their chief stockholders 
powerful and controlling spirits in public- 
service corporations, banks and trusts? If 
the list of all such stockholders were made 
public, it would doubtless amaze the unthink- 
ing millions who thoughtlessly parrot the edi- 
torial utterances of the daily papers beholden 
to or controlled by monopolies or individual 
high financiers. The following, given in Mr. 
Salisbury’s story of his trip to Cuba, is illumi- 
nating and typical in character. The journal- 
ist was in Jacksonville, Florida, and visited 
the office of the Times-Union, the great daily 
of the north-eastern part of the state. As a 
fire was in progress in the city at the time, 
most of the responsible representatives were 
out, but the agricultural editor who was pres- 
ent entertained our author: 

“The managing editor was out of town. 
*He’s up at Tallahassee, lobbying,’ I was told. 

*** Lobbying ?” 

“*Yes. For the owners of the paper. 
There ’s probably more money back of this 
paper than behind any other in the world,’ 
the agricultural editor said, with a tinge of 














pride in his tones. ‘Except,’ he added, ‘such 
others as are owned by the same people.’ 

“*Who are the owners ?’ 

“*Why, the Standard Oil Company.’ 

“Then I remembered that Henry M. 
Flagler, one of the Standard Oil officials, was 
so powerful in Florida that the legislature, at 
his bidding, had passed a special law so that 
he could divorce his insane wife and marry 
again.” 


VI. WALSH’s “CHRONICLE” AS A TYPICAL 
EXAMPLE OF HIGH-FINANCE AND COM- 
MERCIAL CO-OPERATIVE SPIRIT IN 
CONTROL OF THE DAILY PRESS. 


In the case of the Chicago Chronicle, one 
man who admirably embodied the modern 
high-finance and corporation spirit that domi- 
nates our business and political life, was the 
owner, and in the newspaper sanctum the 
fact was frankly admitted that the ownership 
was merely for personal interests. Here are 
some illuminating truths: 

“On my second day with the Chronicle I 
heard a rumor that the Union Pacific and 
Chicago & Northwestern railroads were about 
to consolidate. I told the city editor. 

“*Don’t write anything about it unless I 
tell you to, later,’ he said. ‘Ill have to see 
whether such a story would hurt the business 
interests of the owners of the paper.’ 

“This was direct and unmistakable. 

“I got used to it before I had been on the 
Chronicle many days. I learned that the 
newspaper was only one of a great number of 
things in which its chief owner, John R. 
Walsh, was interested. He had begun his 
business career as a peanut vender. Now he 
conducted, or helped to conduct, two banks, a 
railroad, a dredging company, stone quarries, 
street railway and gas corporations, a baseball 
club, and many other unjournalistic things. 
I saw a list of sixteen corporations on the desk 
of the city editor. ‘These were all Mr. Walsh’s 
corporations. Every editor and sub-editor 
had been provided with the list. It was to 
remind them of the interests about which 
nothing unfavorable was ever to appear in the 
Chronicle. 


“A few days later I was assigned to ‘roast’ 
the contractors who were building the new 
‘Go over and take a look at the 
‘I understand the 


post-office. 
walls,’ said the city editor. 
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stone is in bad condition. They say it’s 
scaling off, and has little holes and other 
defects in it. Anyhow, Mr. Walsh thinks it 
has, and his opinion is pretty good—in this 
office.’ 

“I went to the post-office building. It 
occupied an entire square. I walked all 
around it. The stone, so far as I could judge, 
was as good as any I had ever seen. I went 
back to the office, and said so. 

“*Your eyesight is evidently not good,’ the 
city editor told me. ‘Imagine how the stone 
would look if you used a microscope. You ’d 
see lots of little holes and crevices—hills and 
valleys, in fact, like a telescope shows on the 
surface of the moon. The stone must really 
be in bad condition, or Mr. Walsh would n’t 
want this story written. He’s an expert, you 
know. He owns quarries himself, and could 
have furnished much better stone than is 
being used. But the contractors passed him 
by.’ 
yeThen the city editor smiled, and closed one 
eye for a second. 

“And I wrote the kind of story that was 
wanted—a column of it. Pictures of poor- 
looking stone were used with it. I didn’t 
recognize the stone in the pictures, and I 
did n’t like to write the story; but I wanted 
to continue to be a Chicago journalist, and I 
hoped for better things. 


“TI learned that an investigation of the ice 
trust was going on. Impure ice, cut from 
stagnant ponds, was being sold to thousands 
of families in the poorer quarters at high 
prices. Chemists had found disease germs in 
many samples. 

“TI got all the details and hurried back to 
the Chronicle office. I wrote a story two 
columns long. The city editor read it and 
laid it aside. An hour later, when he called 
me in for another assignment, the manuscript 
was in the waste-basket. ‘I could n’t use 
your story,” he said. “The ice-trust people are 
too close to Walsh. I’m sorry, for it would 
have been a hot scoop.’ 

“TI memorized the names of the Walsh cor- 
porations and of the Walsh and anti-Walsh 
citizens, and learned what the Walsh public 
policy and the Walsh private policy were, and 
I never talked, except with bated breath, in 
chosen company, about these things. So I 
became a very trustworthy officer on Mr. 
Walsh’s city editor’s staff. I handled many 
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of the important stories, and I wrote some of 
the biggest headlines.” 


HEARSTS CHICAGO “AMERICAN” 
THE GAS TRUST. 


Mr. Salisbury’s dream of being able to 
achieve some great thing for the people on the 
American was of short duration. The follow- 
ing incident is illuminating: 

“The American had started a war against 
the gas trust. It was a most popular war, for 
the city was at the mercy of a lawless mon- 


opoly. 


Vil. AND 


“T now felt that at last I was battling for the 
people, and making tyrants quail, in a truly 
heroic-journalistic style. I was forging shafts 
of ripping, tearing words that would demolish 
the fort of the robber chiefs who were taking 
unlawful tribute from the public. I called the 
gas company ‘the Gorgon-headed monopoly,’ 
‘the banded infamy,’ and ‘a greedy gorger 
from the public purse.’ 

“It was many months later, and long after 
I had left the paper’s service, that the Ameri- 
can’s fight on the gas trust suddenly ceased. I 
still felt a satisfaction in having, at least once, 
fought the good fight in a righteous cause. 

“But soon after the American’s attack 
ended, a full-page advertisement of the gas 
company appeared in the paper. I thought it 
strange that the company, being a monopoly, 
would need to advertise. I thought it stranger 
still that the American should be the medium. 
I talked about the matter with a friend. He 
was an old-time newspaper man who had 
worked on Hearst’s New York paper. 

“TI told him how I believed in Mr. Hearst. 

“*It ’s time for you to wake up,’ he said. 

eee How ad 

“*Oh, that ad. must have cost the gas trust 
a good many thousands of dollars. Mr. 
Hearst will probably use the money to pro- 
mote the people’s interests, you know. He’s 
getting into politics now.’” 

VIII. FAKING; OR HOW THE MILLIONS ARE 
GULLED AND MISLED BY MODERN 
NEWSPAPER STORIES. 


Mr. Salisbury gives a number of instances 
illustrative of the faking which has become so 
general at the present time and which, while 
the yellow journals are the most notorious 
offenders, is by no means confined to them. 
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Here are some characteristic examples. The 
first deals with some personal reminiscences of 
Mr. Salisbury when he was reporting for the 
Omaha Bee, owned by the great Republican 
politician, Mr. Rosewater: 

“ After a time I became city-hall reporter, as 
I had been in Kansas City. But I found it 
much harder to write news out of the Omaha 
city hall, since I could n’t ‘roast’ any one. 
And I had always to be careful not to offend 
Mr. Rosewater or Mr. Rosewater’s mayor, or 
the street-car, gas, telephone and other cor- 
porations which Mr. Rosewater did n’t dislike. 
I resorted to making news. I had an anti- 
cigarette ordinance introduced, as I had done 
in Kansas City. And before it became a law 
I wrote a story about an imaginary mass 
meeting of newsboys to protest against it as 
an invasion of their rights. 

“At another time I described the visit to the 
mayor’s office of a woman and her little girl, 
who sought the mayor’s aid for something. 
The child, I said, sang pathetic songs until 
Mayor Moores shed a tear and granted their 
request. The mayor must have been sur- 
prised when he read this, as the whole thing 
was news to him. But the next day his 
mulatto secretary told me the story had been 
pasted in the official scrap-book. ‘It’s good 
stuff for the voters,’ said the secretary. ‘It ‘ll 
make ’em think the mayor ’s a kind-hearted 
man.” 

The following is a typical example of the 
prevailing method of faking and romancing as 
given by Mr. Salisbury on many occasions in 
this work. He was at this special time one of 
the reporters for the Chicago Tribune, and 
after giving some exhibitions of the way the 
reporters found it necessary to make news or to 
create interest by taking a few dull facts and 
embroidering them, he continues: 

“A few days later I was sent to report a 
street-car accident on the West Side. Six 
persons were injured, according to a bulletin. 

“At the scene I found reporters from the 
five other morning papers. Like myself, 
most of them were space writers—that is, 
instead of receiving a regular salary, they were 
paid according to the space filled by what they 
wrote. Such a thing as space-writing is 
seldom known in smaller cities. I heard that 
in New York the best reporters, contrary to 
the Chicago method, are paid space rates, and 
only the writers of routine news get salaries. 

“The street-car accident was not so bad as 
at first reported. Only three persons were 























hurt, and they not seriously. I was disap- 
pointed. I started to return to the office 
when one of the others stopped me. 

“*Wait a while—we have n’t got together on 
this story yet,’ he said. ‘Let’s fix it up.’ 

“We adjourned to a nearby resort. We 
matched coins to see who should pay for what 
the waiter brought. Then the council began. 
Before we got through, the list of injured had 
been lengthened to fifteen, and we had some 
sensational details. ‘The addresses of the new 
names were assigned to the foreign settle- 
ments. 

“*These names never ll be investigated,’ 
said one of the reporters. ‘No one could 
trace them all down, even if they were real, 
unless he spoke about ten languages.’ 

“TI realized that I still had much to learn 
about journalism.” 

One of the most infamous phases of news- 
paper faking, which has become so notorious 
in recent years and which shows the con- 
scienceless character of modern journalism 
and the moral deterioration of the reportorial 
staff incident to the debauching influence of 
the management. is the deliberate inflaming of 
the public mind against innocent men and 
women or classes of persons who hold unpopu- 
lar ideas, by the manufacture out of whole 
cloth or the shameful distortion of facts so as 
to entirely misrepresent the victims of the 
conscienceless press which is bent only on 
making money. 

In discussing the anarchists and how public 

opinion was deliberately made against them, 
a brother reporter gave the following charac- 
teristic story. He was sent to report a meet- 
ing at which Herr Most was advertised to 
speak. 
“IT was to get,” he said, “about three- 
quarters of a column. I was sore over the 
assignment, because it was on the West Side, 
and I wanted to get into a little poker game 
down-town. I was the regular city-hall man, 
and the game was held on the nights the City 
Council met, when the men from the different 
papers would get together and match to see 
who ’d attend the Council. The others would 
then meet in a room back of a saloon across 
the street, and have a quiet little time. 

“Before starting for the Anarchist gabfest, 
I dropped in there, and happened to find the 
city-hall men from the other papers. They 
were having a special game. I wanted to get 
into it. ‘I know what Herr Most will say,’ 
I argued to myself, ‘so what ’s the use?’ I 
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and my friends then framed up a speech for 
him. It was a beaut, too. We had him 
denouncing about everything in the universe. 
One feature was that the mayor of Chicago 
ought to be chained to a rock, like Prometheus, 
and have his liver gnawed out about every ten 
seconds. We put that in to give local color. 
Then we dallied with the chips till about 
eleven-thirty. I then went to the office and 
turned in my story. 

“Everything was serene till one of the after- 
noon papers came out with a denial. There 
had n’t been any such meeting. Herr Most 
had been delayed and did n’t arrive in town 
that night at all, and his Anarchist friends had 
postponed the affair for two nights. I was 
called on the carpet before the managing 
editor. There was nothing to it but confes- 
sion, and in five minutes I was out in the cold, 
cold world, jobless and hopeless. It was 
weeks before I got another job. And I swore 
off for good on that line of faking.” 

Another reporter in a reminiscent account 
of the days following the Haymarket tragedy 
said: 

“This Anarchist business reminds me of the 
hot times in the old days here. I saw the 
bodies piled up after the Haymarket affair, 
and it was a fierce sight, all right. There was 
plenty to write about for weeks then. But 
after the arrests and trials, excitement died 
down for a while. And in the spell before 
the hanging we had to do some thinking to 
keep the dear public interested. All kinds 
of rumors were cooked up, and every little 
gathering of harmless cranks was told about 
as a breeding place for terrible plots. We had 
the people believing that Anarchists were on 
the way from this town to blow up every ruler 
in Christendom, and out of it, from the Czar of 
Russia to the Ah-Koond of Swat. And I'll 
bet many a European monarch was threat- 
ened with heart disease when he read the 
reports from Chicago.” 

Mr. Salisbury has considerable to say of his 
experience on the Chicago American. He had 
joined the American staff with high hopes that 
he would be able to do some real work in bat- 
tling for the people against entrenched cor- 
ruption and privilege. He soon found, how- 
ever, that sensational stories which would sell 
the paper were a master concern of the editors. 
The reporters who gave the facts of the news 
without faking or the addition of purely 
imaginative details, had small chance of 
success in the American office. The follow- 
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ing is a typical example of how news is fre- 
quently manufactured for the gullible public. 

“One afternoon I was given a clipping from 
another evening paper and told to get a big 
story on the subject. The item was brief. 
It told of the conviction of a man in a police 
court on a vagrancy charge. The man, it 
stated, had proudly told the court that he was 
the king of tramps, and had never worked. 

“*Take an artist along, and have him make 
sketches of the man in various attitudes while 
he ’s talking,’ said the city editor. ‘Let us 
have a good feature on this.’ 


“He was & woe-begone specimen. His eyes 
were dim and watery, his beard straggly, and 
he was pale, emaciated, hungry-looking, weak- 
kneed, and ragged. I asked him if he was the 
king of tramps. He said he was not a tramp 
at all. He had been a tailor in Indianapolis. 
Through poor health he had lost his job. He 
had walked to Chicago, seeking work. Then 
he had been arrested for vagrancy. That was 
all there was to his story. His hands showed 
evidence of toil. 

“On the way back to the American office 
the artist said he had made sketches of another 
of the inmates who had looked more like a 
tramp king. ‘Of course we ’ve got to have a 
story about the king of tramps,’ I remarked. 
‘Sure,’ said the artist. ‘When you ’re sent 
out to get a story for a Hearst newspaper you 
must get it. That ’s all there is to it. I was 
on the New York Journal long enough to 
know that.’ 

“And the next morning the American had a 
two-column story of the king that I had been 
told to get. It was illustrated by half a dozen 
sketches. It told how the man in the Bride- 
well was the boss of vagrants from Maine’s 
rocky coast to California’s sunlit strand, and 
from Michigan’s pine forests to Florida’s 
everglades. He had dominated the tramp 
convention at Britt, lowa, a few months previ- 
ously, when Admiral Dewey was named for 
President. (This was as true as anything else 
ever written about that convention.) He had 
been born tired, so the story read, and he 
defied any man in the world to show a record 
of less work performed in a lifetime. The 
story was a good one, full of ‘features.’” 


IX. SOME PERSONAL ANECDOTES AND PEN- 
PICTURES OF WELL-KNOWN PEOPLE. 


One of the most interesting parts of the 
volume deals with reminiscences and personal 
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anecdotes relating to distinguished or well- 
known people who visited Chicago and other 
cities when Mr. Salisbury was doing repor- 
torial work. Here is a graphic pen-picture of 
J. Pierpont Morgan: 

“It was not long after this that I saw Pier- 
pont Morgan. 

“Seated somewhat to the rear in a promi- 
nent box, he remained for more than an hour, 
looking at the display of fine horses and traps 
in the arena, and the exhibition of beautiful 
shoulders and gowns in the boxes. I watched 
him from a parquet seat opposite. I saw a 
large, bulbous nose, with slightly bluish tints on 
the end—an old-Dutch-burgomaster kind of 
nose, set between small, keen eyes, that 
twinkled in the lights. I saw a pallid, un- 
healthy face, with a strong jaw and firm lips, 
a grayish mustache, a not lofty brow, and a 
head the top of which gleamed in the electric 
illumination like a smooth yellow boulder 
above frosty foliage on a river’s bank on a 
sunny autumn morning.” 

The critics and professors of oratory and 
dramatic art not unfrequently essay to make 
mince-meat of actors. The latter seldom feel 
it to their interest to reply. Here, however, is 
an interesting little note on E. H. Sothern’s 
view of Professor Clark of Chicago University, 
who had criticized his “Hamlet.” 

“One of the things he said was: 

“*A man may have a lot of learned lumber 
in his head, but it does n’t necessarily follow 
that he knows what acting is. Acquaintance 
with dramatic writings does n’t argue ability to 
know whether a character is well portrayed, 
any more than knowledge of the habits and 
characteristics of monkeys fits a man to tell 
when he is making a monkey of himself. 
These ponderous pedants amuse me. In the 
language of the poet: 

“**“Such neither can for wits nor poets pass 
Since heavy mule is neither horse nor ass. 


Here is an interesting pen-picture of the 
great Russian artist, Verestchagin, who met 
his tragic death on one of the Czar’s vessels 
during the Russo-Japanese war, and the late 
Jeremiah Curtin: 

“One of these was Verestchagin, the famous 
Russian painter of battle scenes. The other 
was his friend, Jeremiah Curtin, the trans- 
lator of Quo Vadis. Two of us sent cards to 
the artist’s apartments, and were invited up. 
We found him and Mr. Curtin together. 
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“Verestchagin’s silky, flowing brown and 
gray beard was the first thing I noticed. His 
kindly, dreamy eyes drew my attention next. 
He was tali and straight, and strongly built 
and his every gesture was refined. He talked 
in broken English, with a French accent. 
He introduced us to Mr. Curtin, who looked 
more like a farmer than a literary man. His 
red beard, spotted with gray, appeared not to 
have been barbered for many weeks. He 
was careless of his dress. Almost the first 
thing he told us was that he had been born on 
a farm near Milwaukee, and that his father 
and grandfather were farmers. 

“*Vassili—that ’s Monsieur Verest¢dhagin’s 
first name—and I have been friends for thirty 
years,’ he added. ‘It was that long ago that I 
was secretary of the American Legation in St. 
Petersburg. I first met him there, and we 
liked each other from the start.’ 

“Here the two men got up and threw their 
arms about each other and hugged, to show 
their friendship, as I had heard that men do 
in Russia. They laughed boyishly as they sat 
down again. 

“Verestchagin had come to Chicago to 
exhibit his pictures of Napoleon’s retreat from 
Russia, and his later paintings of Philippine 
war scenes. He had just returned from the 
Philippines. He was a great traveler, having 
been in nearly every important country in the 
world. He had climbed the Himalyas and 
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other high mountains. He had seen battles 
in many countries. In the war between 
Russia and Turkey he was present at every 
important engagement, including both naval 
and land fights. 

“*He hates war, too, and only sees battles 
to paint them,’ said Mr. Curtin. ‘His parents 
intended him for the navy, but he ran away to 
study art in Paris. I tell him he ll lose his 
life if he does n’t stay off the firing-line.’ 

“It was less than three years after this that 
Verestchagin met death on board the Russian 
battleship Petropaviovsk, which sank, with 
nine hundred men, in the Japanese war.” 

Space prevents our giving any further 
extracts from this highly interesting and sug- 
gestive volume, which, because of its frank- 
ness and candor, its portrayal of American 
journalism in the nude, is more than an 
interesting record. To thoughtful men and 
women of conscience, it contains much which 
while depressing will be valuable as showing 
them secret well-springs of death that must be 
neutralized by systematic appeals to the con- 
science of the people and the arousing of moral 
idealism to such a degree as to check the 
death-dealing effect of the materialism of the 
market which at present is exerting a deadly 
influence in our social, business, political and 
individual life. 

B. O. Frower. 

Boston, Massachusetts. 
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Savage, in the Chicago Daily Socialist. Johnson, in Wilshire’s, New York. 
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Gilbert, in the Rocky Mountain News, Denver. 
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Spencer, in the Commoner, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


“OH! THEODORE !*: MR. TAFT ON THE STUMP. 








IN THE MIRROR OF THE PRESENT. 


PROFESSOR FRANK PARSONS, PH. D.: AN APPRECIATION. 


By THe Epiror or THe ARENA 


N THE morning of September the 
twenty-sixth there passed from the 
active scenes of life a man who, it is our pro- 
found conviction, was the most needed to the 
causes of fundamental democracy, civic right- 
eousness and justice for all the people, of any 
man in the New World. For almost a score 
of years we have known Professor Parsons 
most intimately and can speak of him and his 
work with the certitude of personal knowledge. 
As a man he was simple and unassuming 
as a normal, unspoiled child, at all times 
frank, sincere and genuine. He was the most 
unselfish man we have ever known. To him 
the cause of justice and popular rights, the 
essentials of progressive democracy and the 
interests of pure government on the one hand, 
and the rights of any individual under the 
wheel or the success of some poor struggling 
child of adversity who strove to break the 
fe‘ters of ignorance and rise from an unfort- 
unate environment, on the other, weighed a 
thousand-fold more heavily in the scales than 
all considerations of personal interest or ego- 
istic benefit. 

No patriot ever consecrated life’s best gifts 
more unreservedly on the altar of the public 
weal than did this great, serene and simple- 
hearted child of democracy. No philanthro- 
pist or educator ever strove with greater 
enthusiasm or singleness of purpose to help the 
struggling young to success and to promote 
measures by which the young might escape 
failure through the blindness, folly and 
indifference of our blundering civilization than 
did he. 

On the threshold of manhood’s prime he 
looked forth and beheld with clearer vision 
than most educators and lawyers of the age, 
the deadly peril that confronted democracy. 
He beheld the gray wolves at the throat of 
justice in the National Capitol, in the state 
legislatures and in municipal government. 
He saw the black-horse cavalry riding down 
the people’s interests, corrupting the public 
servants and debauching the government. 
And he knew that the corrupt bosses would 


have little power to enthrone in government 
the conscienceless handy-men of plutocracy 
were it not for the masters of the money- 
controlled machine who systematically pay @ 
little of the wealth they extort from the people 
to buy immunity and protection for future 
robbery. He saw that the miners and sappers 
were busily at work in city, state and nation, 
undermining the foundations of demecracy 
or popular government; that a feudalism of 
privileged wealth, as sinister as it was con- 
scienceless, was becoming bulwarked im 
power through becoming the master of gov- 
ernment while the people slept. He saw that 
the union of the public-service tions 
and great trusts with the political bosses, by 
which the money-controlled machine became 
responsive at all points to privileged wealth, 
was resulting in placing the long-tried servants 
of private interests in all departments ef gov- 
ernment; while as a corollary, a reign of graft 
and civic corruption obtained throughout the 
nation. 

And seeing this, he turned his back upon 
positions of honor and power that weuld have 
proved enormously lucrative, te serve the 
nation by popular education and awakening 8 
sleeping people. 

A short time after we became acquainted 
with him, he said, in the course of an evening’s 
conversation: 

“A dangerous effort is being made im certain 
quarters to create distrust of the people in the 
popular mind. Now, as a matter of fact, the 
people are not corrupt. Some of them ars 
corrupt, of course, but the heart of the people 
is sound. Many are ignorant and many are 
under the spell of indifference. A moral 
lethargy seems to have overtaken them; while 
others see the evils but do not see the way out, 
Now, the thing to be done—the thing which 
must be done—is to educate and awaken the 
people. I am strongly tempted to give up my 
position in the university and my writing” of 
legal text-books, and devote my life to showing 
the people the way out. 

“We want to show them that they have the 
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remedy in their own hands. De Tocqueville 
was right: ‘The cure for the evils of democracy 
is more democracy.’ And if we can show 
them what they can do through Direct- 
Legislation, we will avert all danger of bloody 
revolution. We must show whothe corruptors 
are; we must show that the evils rife in public 
life are not due to too much democracy, but 
to the feudalism of privileged interests working 
through the money-controlled machine to 
defeat genuine democracy; and we must show 
the people how they can get back the govern- 
ment that has been handed over to special 
interests and classes. We must not only make 
them see the importance of insisting on the 
great basic principles of free government—the 
sovereignty of the people and the fact that the 
representatives are merely their servants, but 
we must show them just how they can again 
enjoy the blessings of popular government that 
have been wrested from them. Now, Direct- 
Legislation can and does furnish the key for 
the emancipation of the people from the thrall- 
dom of the public-service corporations and 
trusts. It is a plain, practical, peaceable way 
to restore the government to the people, and 
where it has been employed, in small centers 
as in the New England towns, or in large com- 
munities, as in the Swiss cantons, or in still 
larger and more complex governments, as in 
the Republic of Switzerland, in every case it 
has demonstrated its practicability; and this 
we must show the people. 

“And again, we must make clear to them 
the difference between a government operated 
by the people, for the people—a government 
dominated by the ideal of the welfare of all its 
citizens, and one that pretends to be operated 
by the people, for the people, but which is con- 
trolled by corporations, classes and monopo- 
lies, for the enrichment of the few at the 
expense of pure government and public 
morality on the one hand, and of the wealth of 
the people on the other. 

“Now, while Switzerland affords a splendid 
example of how the people can again gain con- 
trol of their government, New Zealand shows 
the magnificent results where a government 
makes the interests of the people paramount.” 

At that time Professor Parsons occupied a 
chair in the law department of the Boston 
University. Lucrative professional work of- 
fered its lure, and he had more orders for legal 
text-books from one of the largest New Eng- 
land publishing houses, than he could possibly 
get the time to prepare. Honor from conven- 
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tional society and popular institutions, and 
affluence from interests ever seeking to secure 
able, keen, logical thinkers capable, as was 
Professor Parsons, of grasping in a broad and 
masterly manner all questions calling for con- 
sideration, were within his reach. But no 
thought of personal fame or aggrandizement, 
or of personal reward, was sufficient to tempt 
this noble patriot, philanthropist and friend 
of humanity from the path of duty. 

Work in attempting to better evil municipal 
conditions and failure to find any broad, com- 
prehensive treatise on this important subject’ 
led him to prepare his distinctly great work, 
The City jor the People, and happily for the 
cause of human progress, at this time he came 
into personal touch with another unselfish, 
patriotic citizen who realized the peril con- 
fronting city, state and nation. This was Dr. 
C. F. Taylor of Philadelphia. He united with 
Professor Parsons and arranged to publish the 
works which the Professor wrote. The City 
jor the People was followed by an able treatise 
on scientific money, and an even more impor- 
tant work on Direct-Legislation. 

Then the great work of acquainting the 
American people with the wonderful history 
of New Zealand and her matchless record in 
making the welfare, development and pros- 
perity of all her people the master concern of 
the government engrossed his attention. It 
was a great task to write a history so exhaustive 
and fascinating and which should clearly 
present in an authoritative manner all the 
important innovations in the most vital eco- 
nomic experiment station of the world. Pro- 
fessor Parsons was nothing if not critical in his 
methods. Exhaustive research preceded the 
preparation of all his important works. He 
journeyed across the sea, and in London the 
Hon. Pember Reeves, the English special rep- 
resentative of the New Zealand government 
and a statesman of superior insight, gave him 
assistance of inestimable value. This work, 
entitled The Story of New Zealand, called 
forth the enthusiastic praise of the late Prime 
Minister Seddon, Secretary Tregear and other 
foremost statesmen of Australasia, and is with- 
out question the most important history of the 
Dominion of New Zealand and her great work 
in solving politico-economic problems that has 
appeared in any land. 

For years the subject of natural monopolies 
or public utilities had e Professor 
Parsons’ attention. He contributed a great 
number of papers to Tue Arena—the ablest 
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ever written on the subject of the government 
and the telegraph and telephones, the railways 
and other public utilities. 

At length the hour arrived when he found he 
must either give up his college work or forego 
the preparation of volumes that he believed 
the public weal most imperatively demanded. 
Thus, for example, he felt that the railroad 
question was an overshadowing issue, but to 
treat it as authoritatively as he felt was neces- 
sary, it would be essential for him to devote 
to it several months of investigation both in the 
New World and the Old. He also desired to 
become a perfect master of the subject of 
municipal-ownership or trading as it obtained 
in Great Britain. He therefore resigned his 
position in the Boston University and gave his 
time to preparing his two masterly works, The 
Railways, the Trusts and the People and The 
Heart of the Railroad Problem. Before com- 
mencing the writing of these works, he trav- 
eled all over the United States, studied the 
railroad situation in all sections, and inter- 
viewed more than half a hundred railroad 
officials and experts. Next he went to 
Europe where he spent several months in 
exhaustive investigation of all phases of the 
question as they existed on the other side of 
the water. The result was two of the most 
important and authoritative volumes on the 
railway question that have appeared in the 
interests of the people and of clean and efficient 
government. 

From the day he left Cornell University, his 
alma mater, to the day of his death, he was 
tireless in his efforts to help young men and 
women to obtain practical education or the 
necessary preparation for efficient and worthy 
work in life. Scores and, we doubt not, hun- 
dreds of young people have been thus tutored 
and aided. The circumstance that the young 
had no means to secure the education only 
seemed to increase the professor’s interest in 
the pupil. 

Later, he conceived the idea of doing even 
greater work than was possible in the teaching 
of single individuals. In the North End of 
Boston was a university settlement presided 
over by a most efficient and practical humani- 
tarian, Mr. Meyer Bloomfield. Professor 
Parsons came in touch with this work and 
found here a place where the harvest was white 
but the laborers were few. Hundreds of young 
men and women from foreign lands were eager 
to learn, but were compelled to labor long and 
toilsomely to make their living. Professor 
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Parsons established the Bread-Winners’ Col- 
lege, where during evenings, Sundays and other 
times when the aspiring young could attend, 
systematic and thorough education was carried 
on. In this work he was ably assisted by Mr. 
Ralph Albertson, his most intimate friend and 
co-worker; Mr. Meyer Bloomfield and others. 
The splendid results already obtained in this 
one of Professor Parsons’ many spheres of 
activity would make any life richly worth the 
while. 

Following this work, Professor Parsons, 
aided by Mrs. Quincy Shaw, the high-minded 
and philanthropic daughter of the great scien- 
tist, Louis Agassiz, founded one of the most 
important, if not, indeed, the most important 
educational innovation of the past hundred 
years—the Vocation Bureau, the detailed 
description of which was prepared expressly 
for Tue Arena by Professor Parsons after 
the shadow of death had fallen upon his brow. 
It appeared as an important feature of our 
July and September issues and is among the 
last and noblest of his voluminous magazine 
contributions. 

In the battle of the public-utility corpora- 
tions to control government and exploit the 
people, Professor Parsons was beyond all com- 
parison the most formidable of the people’s 
champions. He was on the commission of 
distinguished citizens sent by the Civic Fed- 
eration to Great Britain to study the question 
of municipal-ownership, and it was i 
largely to his insistence on a thorough and 
exhaustive examination of all phases of the 
question that the commission’s report was so 
favorable to public-ownership, though at the 
outset a majority of the commission was 
strongly in favor of private ownership. 

On special occasions he was invited to Wash- 
ington to render expert opinions when great 
questions of public policy were before the 
Senate and House committees, and he was 
everywhere recognized as one of the most care- 
ful, conscientious, authoritative and compe- 
tent economists of the day and a man whose 
logical methods were only equaled by his 
sense of fairness and breadth of intellectual 
vision. 

These things are only a few of the many 
great services wrought for nation and individ- 
uals by this man who was great in the truest 
sense of the word. During the past eighteen 
years he has contributed more voluminously 
to the pages of Tue Arena than any other 
outside contributor. His work was marked 
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by characteristics rarely combined in a single 
author. He was logical and strictly critical or 
scientific in his methods of investigation; and 
to these things, which belong to the intellec- 
tual realm, were added a passion for justice, a 
love of truth and a desire to be always fair. 
He was also a man of tireless industry. When, 
over a year ago, he found it necessary to go 
tnto the hospital for a serious operation, his 
chief regret at the danger that confronted him 
was the fear that the great number of works he 
had planned, many of them already outlined 
and some well under way, would not be 
written if the issue of the operation was unfav- 
orable. And when it seemed that he had 
triumphed over death, he instantly engaged in 
arduous work, going first to New York to 
attend important meetings of the Civic Fed- 
eration, and later lecturing on Public-Owner- 
ship throughout many of our leading cities. 
Soon, however, the trouble reappeared and it 
became evident that there was small hope of 
more than a few months’ respite. He suffered 
tntense pain, but, thoughtless of self and with 
the one master idea of service which had so 
completely dominated his life, he set to work 
with feverish activity to complete some of the 
most important writings he had in hand; and 
day by day, often in agony, he dictated for 
hours, while he saw the dark angel approach- 
{ng nearer and nearer. Up to four days 
before the end, he worked with the energy 
and determination of a well man to accom- 
plish all he could for the nation and the people 
he so loved. 

This is but the barest skeleton outline of the 
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life-work for human advancement wrought by 
this man whose jntellectual ability was only 
surpassed by his moral idealism—this man 
who better embodied the spirit of altruism or 
unselfish service than any one we have 
ever known. He fell in the very prime of life; 
fell with his armor on, battling against greed, 
corruption and egoism, and for truth, justice, 
freedom and fraternity. In his death the 
friends of fundamental democracy, just condi- 
tions and human brotherhood have lost their 
ablest champion. 

His was the patriotism of the earlier day, 
pure and Grail-like in its brilliance. His was 
the faith that makes faithful; the love that 
ennobles; the philanthropic humanitarianism 
that dignifies life; the educational wisdom 
that is as practical as it is philosophically 
sound, as utilitarian as it is idealistic. His was 


“The starry soul, that shines when all is dark!— 
Endurance, that can suffer and grow strong— 


“A conquering leat which Greumsiance, tint 
rights 
The many down from Love’s transfiguring height, 
Aye mettled into martial attitude.” ~ 


Farewell! dear friend and comrade of many 
years. We who know you best alone can 
gauge the loss sustained by the great cause in 
which we each have enlisted for the war. We 
shall miss you more than words can tell, but 
you have left the light of a life of high service, 
consecrated to democracy and human prog- 
ress; a life richly freighted with guiding truth, 

“That by its trail of radiance through the dark, 

We almost see the unfeatured Future’s face.” 


BRYAN WOULD MEAN TO THE 


PEOPLE, 


The Sophistical Plea for The Election of 
Mr. Taft. 

ERHAPS the most baldly fallacious of all 

the many pleas advanced by the masters 

of Wall street and of the Republican machine, 

for the election of Mr. Taft, is the claim that 

Mr. Bryan could do nothing if he were elected, 

while Mr. Taft would be in a position to give 
the people needed reforms. 

In the first place, let it be noticed that the 
aggressive and vociferous Mr. Roosevelt sig- 
nally failed in inducing his party to give the 
people the relief which they clamored for and 


which their interests clearly demanded, when 
that relief ran counter to the interests of the 
real masters of the Republican party—the high 
financiers of Wall street, the trust magnates 
and the corporation chiefs. Even the pitiful 
reforms which were granted were mutilated, 
amended and doctored by the high-priests of 
the Republican party so that the value which 
the original bills possessed was greatly minified. 
Examples of this were found in the emascula- 
tion of the beef-trust rider and the shameful 
surrender to the railroads on the part of the 
President in regard to the Rate Bill, no less 
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than in the passage of the infamous Wall-street 
financeSbill at the dictation of the Wall-street 
coterie that is working to gain a monopoly of 
the banking interests of America. When Mr. 
Roosevelt demanded certain reforms which 
the people had long clamored for and for which 
Mr. Bryan had bravely contended, the claim 
was made on every hand by the henchmen of 
Wall-street high finance, the trusts and the cor- 
porations, that the party did not agree with the 
President, and inasmuch as the President was 
elected by the Republicans and the House was 
overwhelmingly Republican, it was not the 
democratic demands of the President, but the 
conservative demands of Mr. Cannon and his 
able lieutenants, Congressmen Sherman and 
Payne, and the Senate leaders, that represented 
the will of the American people. 


The Election of Mr. Taft Means The 
Triumph of Privilege. 


Precisely so, if Mr. Taft is elected, J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, the Standard Oil leaders and 
other financiers who already have their hands 
on the throat of the banking interests; the 
Harriman, Morgan, Ryan and Hill railroad 
and street-car interests; the beef, the steel, the 
coal and other trusts; and the Post and Parry 
anti-labor union combinations, will with one 
accord declare that the voice of the people has 
been declared in favor of the “safe and sane” 
views of Senator Hopkins, who shaped the 
Republican platform, and of such eminently 
“safe and sane” leaders of the Republican 
party as Aldrich, Knox, Lodge, Crane, Pen- 
rose, Cannon, Sherman and Depew. In a 
word, the election of Taft will be taken as an 
excuse to sound the bugle for retreat instead of 
advance by all the enemies of the Republic who 
are so industriously serving the “interests.” 


The Election of Mr. Bryan Would Mean 
That The People’s Interests Would 
Become Paramount. 


On the other hand, if Mr. Bryan is elected it 
will serve a notice on the recreant politicians 
who have been so eagerly serving the “inter- 
ests” that they have got to heed the people’s 
demands or be relegated to private life. It 
will show Morgan, Harriman, the steel trust, 
the beef trust and the law-defying railways, no 
less than the enemies of organized labor, that 
the people still count for something; that the 
farmers think and are the creatures of reason 
rather than the slaves of prejudice; that the 
laboring men are not the venal hordes the 
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captains of industry and Wall-street gamblers 
seem to imagine. 


Organized Labor and Mr. Bryan's Election. 


More than this, the victory of Mr. Bryan 
will effectively check the determined and per- 
sistent effort of the corporations and their 
henchmen to destroy the labor-union move- 
ment. The contempt for labor evinced by 
Mr. Cannon and the overwhelmingly Repub- 
lican House of Representatives, when its 
chosen chiefs appeared before the House and 
pleaded for small concessions in the interests 
of the workers, and the equally insolent treat- 
ment of labor’s representatives by the Repub- 
lican National Committee in Chicago, will 
be at an end on the day when the returns 
show that labor has evinced intelligence 
enough to stand by its loyal friends and not 
lick the hand that struck it. Moreover, when 
it is shown that labor has consulted its own 
interest and displayed solidarity in its vote, 
there will be a rapid diminution in instances 
of the abuse of the injunction power by judges 
who have been raised to the judiciary after 
long service in the corporations’ interests. 


Trust Robbery and Arrogance Will Re- 
ceive a Check if The Democratic 
Ticket Triumphs. 


Again, the steady increase in prices made by 
the conscienceless trusts, that have gone on 
so persistently in spite of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
wordy campaign, because the trusts know that 
they have a mortgage on the Republican party, 
will go on so long as the secret arrangements 
can be continued by which unlimited funds can 
be put into the treasury without the people 
knowing who is contributing until after the 
election, and the people will be powerless and 
the trusts and corporations will be all-powerful 
in their wholesale picking of the pockets of the 
workers. The election of Mr. Taft will mean 
the continuance of high prices of trust- 
controlled commodities and extortionate freight 
rates. The Morgans, the Armours and the 
Harrimans will continue to reap untold mil- 
lions of unearned dollars at the expense of 
every wealth-producer and consumer in the 
land. 

But with the election of Mr. Bryan all this 
will be changed for the reason that the trusts 
will see that the people have at last become 
awakened from their lethargy; that they have 
placed at the head of the ta man 
who will not betray his trust, who will not 
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palter, compromise or play the opportunist 
politician; a man dominated by moral ideal- 
ism, who has ever made the interests of the 
people and the cause of what he believed to be 
fundamental democracy the mhster considera- 
tion in guiding his actions. His election will 
come as the handwriting on the wall to the 
predatory bands and “malefactors of great 
wealth” who since the Hanna régime have 
debauched our government and have come to 
imagine that enormous campaign contribu- 
tions are all that is needed to insure a perma- 
nent rule of corrupt privileged wealth operating 
through political bosses and the money- 
controlled machines. 


A Benaissance of The People’s Rule. 


Furthermore, the election of Mr. Bryan will 
achieve a great, great good in advancing the 
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most vital immediate issue before the nation— 
that of the people’s rule, and through the peo- 
ple’s rule make possible civic efficiency in the 
place of corrupt bossism and plunder of the 
people. Mr. Bryan stands for the rule of the 
people; Mr. Taft is the avowed enemy of the 
only practical measures for securing popular 
rule in the place of continued rule of corpora- 
tions and bosses operating through the money- 
controlled machine. Therefore, every friend 
of union labor, every man who is opposed to 
having his pockets picked of his hard earnings 
by the various trusts and corporations, and 
every man who wishes to see the government 
wrested from the control of high finance, the 
corporations, the trusts and their tools and 
given back into the hands of the people, should 
vote for Mr. Bryan, since he or Mr. Taft is 
sure to be our next President. 


THE PRESIDENT’S OPPOSITION TO EFFECTIVE CAMPAIGN 
PUBLICITY. 


Mr. Roosevelt's and His Protegee’s De- 
fense of The Oorruptionists’ Demand 
for Secrecy of Campaign Contributions 
Until after The People Have Been Be- 
trayed into The Hands of The Trust 
Magnates and High Financiers. 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S defense of 
withholding the publication of the list of 
campaign contributors and the amount paid, 
until after the election, is the most baldly 
sophistical of all the reckless attempts made 
by the President from time to time in behalf of 
indefensible acts and policies that are in oppo- 
sition to public morality and the people’s 
interests. But this palpable and _pitiable 
sophistry is less offensive than Mr. Roosevelt’s 
insult to the American people when he declared 
that it would not be safe to give out the names 
of the campaign contributors, because it might 
create a false impression among the voters as 
to the motives of the contributors. 

The Boston Post in an admirable editorial 
thus comments on this almost incredible 
assumption of President Roosevelt: 

“Mr. Roosevelt’s reply to the Bryan chal- 
lenge is bald and contemptible sophistry, 
utterly unworthy of one so frank as the Presi- 
dent in other elections, and sure to be con- 
demned and repudiated by a thinking public. 


“President Roosevelt replied to Mr. Bryan’s 
demand that contributions to the Republican 
fund should be made public before election, as 
the Democratic contributions will be, that such 
publication ‘would give to every man who 
cared merely for partisan success the chance 
. . . tocreate . . . a false impression.’ That 
is to say, the sources from which the Republi- 
can campaign fund is drawn must be con- 
cealed, lest the people revolt against the party 
which may be made to seem to draw its 
pecuniary support from questionable con- 
tributors. 

“When the election is over and the result 
cannot be reversed, the American people— 
poor fools!—may be told facts that would 
create ‘a false impression’ it they had been 
openly declared in advance of the voting. 

“This is the latest Rooseveltian notion, to 
which Mr. Taft has subserviently subscribed 
in his speech at Lincoln, Nebraska. It 
amounts to a declaration that the American 
people cannot be trusted; that the Roosevelt 
candidacy, which Taft represents with a mar- 
velous obliteration of himself as the technical 
candidate, would suffer through ‘false repre- 
sentation’ if the people were informed of the 
source of the money expended in paying the 
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cost of the canvass and the large prospective 
cost of the election.” 

The Post continues to note Mr. Roosevelt’s 
amazing effrontery and contempt alike for 
political morality and the public intelligence. 

“ He thinks,” it continues, “it was wise and 
patriotic and altogether laudable to conceal 
from the people the money contributions of 
Harriman and the New York life insurance 
companies and the favored trusts in 1904, and 
he prescribes the same policy in the present 
campaign. 

“This is given out from the White House. 
The representative of Roosevelt and the 
Harriman-Perkins financial syndicate of 1904 
gets the tip away off in Nebraska and promptly 
says, ‘Me, too!’” 


The Hope of Mr. Taft Lies in The Con- 
tributions of Predatory Wealth 
and High Finance. 


We can thoroughly appreciate the embar- 
rassing position of the President and Mr. Taft, 
realizing as they do that without princely cam- 
paign funds contributed by the great banking, 
railway, telegraph, food and other trusts and 
monopolies whose insatiable greed is only 
equaled by their foresight in securing satis- 
factory understandings with politicians before 
contributing in a liberal manner, in regard to 
protection and future favors, they cannot hope 
to stem the popular tide in favor of Mr. Bryan. 
None know better than does Mr. Roosevelt that 
if the American public had known that the 
great insurance chiefs were taking the money 
of the insured policy-holders to aid in defeating 
Mr. Bryan; if they had been cognizant of the 
fact that the Standard Oil trust, the high 
financiers of Wall street, the lawless railway 
magnates, the beef trust, coal trust and other 
predatory bands of public plunderers, were 
pouring their money like water into Mr. 
Hanna’s campaign chest to secure the election 
of Mr. McKinley, even the vast sums of money 
thus contributed would have proved powerless 
against the suddenly awakened nation. None 
know better than President Roosevelt that if 
the facts charged by Mr. Parker: that great 
corporation chiefs were liberally contributing 
to Mr. Roosevelt’s campaign four years ago, 
had been proved to be true at the time when 
Mr. Roosevelt gave the lie direct to Mr. 
Parker and positively declared his statement 
false, it would have cost the President hun- 
dreds of thousands of votes. We all know 
that the subsequent insurance and other 
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exposures proved that Mr. Parker's charges 
were absolutely true, and that the statements 
made by Mr. Roosevelt for his own benefit 
were false. None know better than Mr. 
Roosevelt that had the public known of the 
President’s secret letter to “ My dear Sherman” 
in regard to the importance of getting Harri- 
man to raise an enormous fund from among 
his Wall-street associates, before the election, 
and the further fact that the “undesirable cit- 
izen” and “ malefactor of great wealth,” to use 
Mr. Roosevelt’s apt appellations, acting under 
the wishes of the President at that time, had 
succeeded in raising $260,000, the result would 
in all probability have turned the scales in the 
pending election. 

The President and Mr. Taft know full well 
that at last the people have learned by bitter 
experience that when the trusts, the railway 
chiefs and the high financiers contribute lib- 
erally to a campaign fund, it is for the double 
purpose of securing privileges that will enable 
them to mulct the public out of many times the 
amount contributed to the political machine, 
and for immunity from criminal prosecution 
for law defiance. Hence their panic lest the 
people should find out how much Morgan, 
Harriman, Hill, Armour and the rest of the 
high-financier and corporation coterie are con- 
tributing to elect the man whom the most 
authoritative Wall-street journal of the “inter- 
ests,” the Financial Chronicle, finds “alto- 
gether satisfactory’—the man who, when 
nominated in Chicago, elicited the gratified 
exclamation from J. Pierpont Morgan of 
“Good! Good!” 

But while we can understand that Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Taft may and doubtless do 
feel that the only hope of the latter’s success 
lies in the efficient fat-frying of Mr. Crane, 
whose heavy telephone interests and corpora- 
tion sympathies have made him perhaps the 
best-beloved public man by all of the high 
financiers and trust and monopoly magnates, 
we cannot help feeling that it was injudicious 
for the President and Mr. Taft to gratuitously 
insult the American voters by a plea as baldly 
sophistical as it is utterly unworthy of any 


‘person asking the confidence of the people. 


Mr. Bryan's Statesmanlike Reply to The 
President. 


Mr. Bryan’s reply is strong, statesmanlike 
and so manifestly reasonable that it leaves no 
peg for the two gentlemen who are upholding 
the position occupied by every corrupt boss, 
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venal politician and corrupt and plundering 
corporation wanting protection since Mr. 
Bryan so aroused public opinion as to force the 
President and Mr. Taft to pretend to wish 
publicity. 

Mr. Bryan has perfect faith in the people 
and is not afraid to let them see just who is 
contributing to his campaign. Mr. Roosevelt 
not only admits that he distrusts the people, 
but is in a panic lest the facts should come to 
light as to the men who are furnishing the 
money for Taft’s campaign. We venture the 
prediction that the publication of the names 
and amounts contributed by them to the 
National and Congressional Campaign Com- 
mittees of the Republican party, before elec- 
tion, would instantly destroy Mr. Taft’s 
chances for election. 

So admirable is Mr. Bryan’s reply that we 
quote from it somewhat at length: 

“Every disinterested voter knows that large 
contributions have been used to secure mort- 
gages upon officials. The publication of con- 
tributions throws a great deal more light upon 
the influence at work in politics than the pub- 
lication of expenditures, for the publication of 
of contributions shows to whom the party is 
indebted and to whom repayment is likely to 
be made, while the publication of expenditures 
shows what has been paid out, and disburse- 
ments do not create obligations that affect the 
course of the administration. 

“Mr. Taft says that ‘the proper object of a 
oe law is to prevent the use of money for 

ribery and other improper purposes in elec- 
tions and to enable the law officers of the gov- 
ernment and the public to determine whether 
the contributions made were properly ex- 
pended for legitimate purposes,’ and he adds, 
‘the requirement that the names and amounts 
of the persons contributing should also be 
shown is for the purpose of enabling the public 
and the prosecuting officers of the government 
to judge whether subsequent official action has 
been improperly affected in favor of the con- 
tributors by the successful candidate.’ 

“This, he says, can all be accomplished by 
publication after the election. He then pro- 
ceeds to indorse the position taken by the 
President, declaring that ‘the chief objection 
to the publication of contributions before elec- 
tion is that it makes certain that in the heat of 
the controversy the motive of those who con- 
tributed to pay the legitimate expenses of the 
campaign will be misconstrued, perverted and 
misrepresented.’ 
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***The candidate,’ he also insists, ‘in whose 
behalf the contributions are made will be 
charged in the most unfair way as being com- 
pletely under the control of those who make the 
contributions.’ 

“Here he makes the same charge that the 
President does, the astounding charge that the 
voters are so liable to be misled that the knowl- 
edge must be kept from them. I insist that it 
is an insult to the intelligence of the voters, and 
it does little credit to Mr. Taft’s judgment of 
the men to whom he is making his appeal. 
Mr. Roosevelt may have made his statement 
thoughtlessly and on the impulse of the 
moment, but Mr. Taft brings the same indict- 
ment against the voters with deliberation and 
after he has read a criticism of the President’s 
views. 

“It is fair to charge, therefore, that Mr. Taft 
is either expecting to receive contributions 
which would arouse just suspicion among an 
intelligent people, or contributions which, if 
known, would arouse an unjust suspicion 
among a people too ignorant to form a correct 
judgment upon the facts. 

“This is an evasion which he can neither 
retract nor excuse. It can only be explained 
by a consciousness that Republican campaign 
methods will not bear the light, and that it 
would be dangerous to his party if the public 
knew before the election what he promises to 
make public after the election. 

“His subsequent argument that the publica- 
tion before election of the names and amounts 
contributed ‘would discourage those who 
desire to contribute to the legitimate purposes 
of the campaign,’ by ‘exposing them to the 
bitter diatribes of unfair attacks or slanderous 
condemnation of partisans in an electoral 
fight,’ ought to have little weight, when it is 
considered that publication will be efficacious 
in discouraging those who now desire to con- 
tribute to illegitimate expenses and for the 
purpose of putting officials under obligations 
to them. 

“The people have a right to know in advance 
of election whether those with special interests 
to look after are contributing sums larger than 
public spirit, patriotic motives and general 
interest would explain. 

“Mr. Taft misrepresents what I have said 
in regard to Mr. Hughes. I called attention to 
some of the contributions that were made to 
Mr. Hughes’ fund, and in view of the fact that 
Mr. Hughes attacks the remedies presented in 
the Democratic platform as a cure for the 
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trusts, without advancing any remedies of his 
own, and in view of the further fact that this 
testimony was quoted by the President against 
me, I asked the President whether he thought 
that these contributions by trust magnates 
would lessen or increase the weight of Mr. 
Hughes’ testimony on the subject of trusts. 

“It will not do for Mr. Taft to put Mr. 
Hughes upon a pedestal and claim for him 
immunity from criticism. It is not necessary 
for me to pass judgment upon Mr. Hughes or 
upon what he has done in order to pass judg- 
ment upon the question under discussion. 
He is only human, and was one of ‘the allies’ 
before the Chicago convention. 

“We assume that public officials will be 
honest, and yet we require bonds of those who 
handle money, no matter how much character 
they may have. The law will not permit a 
judge, a juror or an official to accept a gift, if 
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the gift is from one who has an interest in the 
official actions of the official, and in forbidding 
this the law does not ask as to the character of 
the official. 

“The law is based upon human nature and 
human experience, and it is not necessary to 
furnish specific proof of special weakness in 
the man who receives the money, or to prove 
that his decision was in any manner affected 
by the gift. 

“It is only fair, however, to assume that in 
using Mr. Hughes’ case as an argument Mr. 
Taft means to say that he will not object to 
contributions from trust magnates, railroad 
magnates and tariff beneficiaries, no matter 
how much these contributions may be, even 
though he may, if elected, be compelled to pass 
upon questions where their demands may be 
on the one side and the interests of the general 
public on the other.” 


MR. ROOSEVELT’S ATTACK ON MR. BRYAN. 


The New York “World” Unmasks Mr. 
Roosevelt's Hypocrisy. 
HERE has probably never been a time 
in the history of our Republic when cant 
and hypocrisy have been more in evidence in 
political, business and social life than to-day. 
The spectacle long presented by Chauncey 
Depew, during the years when he went up and 
down the land discoursing on virtue and good 
citizenship; by Elihu Root, posing as an 
apostle of civic idealism; by the presidents of 
the great insurance companies that were reek- 
ing with corruption, who were recklessly 
squandering the money paid by struggling 
thousands of American toilers to provide for 
their wives and children after their death 
while posing as safe and sane upholders of 
business and political morality; and by 
Senator Bailey, posing as a faithful servant of 
the people while growing rich off of services to 
the Standard Oil interests while they were 
defying the laws and antagonizing his state 
government—these things, unhappily, are 
typical examples of the hypocrisy that has 
grown up and flourished under the ‘mmoral 
business reign of the feudalism of privileged 
interests and Wall-street high finance. 
But it remained for Mr. Roosevelt, the 
President of the Republic, to give our people 


the most amazing exhibition of cant and 
hypocrisy of which we have any knowledge, 
when he seized upon the charges against Gov- 
ernor Haskell that had been advanced by the 
man whom Mr. Root, acting under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Roosevelt, a year before had 
denounced as being morally responsible for 
President McKinley’s assassination, and 
worked himself up into a fine frenzy of indig- 
nation over the supposed fact that Governor 
Haskell was as odious and disreputable a man 
as President Roosevelt’s sponsors when he ran 
for governor and for Vice-President. 

The New York World for September 25th, in 
the following satirical editorial entitled “Out- 
raged Virtue,” admirably tears away the mask 
of hypocrisy from the President. 

“As leader of the Grand Old Party, Mr. 
Roosevelt,” says the World, “is morally out- 
raged by the thought that a person like Charlie 
Haskell can hold public office and be identified 
with the management of a great political 
organization. 

“Mr. Roosevelt himself was nominated for 
governor of New York by that eminent purist 
Thomas Collier Platt. His nomination for 
Vice-President was forced by those equaliy 
single-minded reformers, Thomas Collier 
Platt and Matthew Stanley Quay. Mr. 
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Roosevelt used to call Marcus Alonzo Hanna 
‘Uncle Mark,’ and when that unselfish politi- 
cal philanthropist was not sufficiently enthusi- 
astic over the Roosevelt candidacy the Presi- 
dent used Joseph Benson Foraker to club 
Uncle Mark into submission. 

“Standard Oil is a stench in the Presidential 
nostrils; but the Standard Oil bank still main- 
tains its intimate relations with the Treasury 
Department. Harriman is hateful; but Har- 
riman has not yet been compelled to answer 
the questions put to him nineteen months ago 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

“No Presidential lightning strikes Uncle 
Joe Cannon for protecting the paper trust. 
John Dalzell still represents the steel trust in 
Congress, and Mr. Roosevelt lumps him 
among the Republican candidates whose elec- 
tion is necessary to preserve the government 
from corporation influence. The virtue that 
cannot abide Haskell counsels freely with 
Aldrich, Penrose, Elkins and Scott. 

“Elihu Root, who was Thomas F. Ryan’s 
personal attorney, remains in the Cabinet as 
Secretary of State. One of J. Pierpont 
Morgan’s partners is Mr. Root’s assistant sec- 
retary; another is collecting Republican cam- 
paign tribute in Pennsylvania, and a third 
came back from Europe recently to express his 
great satisfaction with the election returns from 
Vermont. George R. Sheldon is still in Wall 
street divorcing the ruthless malefactors from 
their campaign contributions. 

“Surely it cannot be the Haskell corpora- 
tion affiliation alone which so incenses Mr. 
Roosevelt. Neither can it be the sordid fact 
that Haskell has been caught with the goods. 
The author of the letter to ‘My dear Sherman’ 
in the matter of the Harriman $260,000 cam- 
paign contribution would never repudiate a 
fellow-statesman simply for being the victim 
of a little unexpected and undesired publicity. 

“Mr. Roosevelt has weighed the Demo- 
cratic Haskell and finds him more offensive 
than all the Republican Haskells combined, 
except such as happen to be in opposition to 
‘My Policies.’” 


How The President, Who Denounces 
Mr. Haskell, Screened Paul Morton. 


In this connection we may also take one of 
many cases illustrating how Mr. Roosevelt 
screens moral criminals and law-defiers who 
are his friends, while putting the worst possible 
construction on everything done by any one 
who opposes him. -The President, who is so 
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appalled at the unsupported charges of Mr. 
Hearst, deliberately gave the law-breaking 
Paul Morton a place in his Cabinet, and after 
his confession of law-defiance, before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, had been 
printed in the public press from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, Mr. Roosevelt gave him a clean 
bill of health in a fulsome letter of praise. 

In the light of this and other similar acts, is 
not the present pretended righteous indigna- 
tion at the alleged shortcomings of Mr. Haskell 
the most striking exhibition of rank hypocrisy 
known to the political annals of the Republic? 


Mr. Roosevelt's Unjustifiable Attempt to 
Discredit Mr. Bryan. 


Nor is this all. The President seems deter- 
mined to judge Mr. Bryan by himself. He 
knows how he importuned Mr. Harriman, the 
“undesirable citizen” and “malefactor of 
great wealth,” to raise a great campaign fund 
from his confederates in Wall street. He 
knows that in order to make this “malefactor 
of great wealth” work zealously among the 
great predatory chiefs whose corrupt wealth 
was so lavishly paid to elect Mr. McKinley, 
and later Mr. velt, he invited him to 
confer with him about his Presidential mes- 
sage, assuring him that, like himself, he was a 
“practical man.” He remembers that at the 
very moment that he was denouncing Judge 
Parker as a deliberate falsifier, for his truthful 
statement that heads of corporations were con- 
tributing to the Roosevelt campaign fund, 
Mr. Cortelyou, the President’s own Cabinet 
minister and fat-frying chairman, was busy 
securing princely collections from the trust and 
corporation magnates. And knowing all 
these and similar things that might be cited, 
Mr. Roosevelt seems to imagine that Mr. 
Bryan is no more scrupulous than he. 

Yet in this conclusion he is wholly unwar- 
ranted, as every thoughtful American citizen 
knows full well. For the past twelve years no 
man in the New World has been more steadily 
in the fierce light that falls on a public charac- 
ter than has Mr. Bryan. The feudalism of 
privileged wealth, with its command of inex- 
haustible funds and its far-reaching grasp on 
public opinion-forming agencies, has in every 
way possible striven to find some flaw that 
might prove the undoing of the great Com- 
moner. Had there been any serious short- 
coming in his personal or public career that 
could have been used to smirch his moral 
integrity, his sincerity, honesty, purity of life 
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or purpose, it would have been seized upon 
and utilized. Millions of dollars would have 
been gladly contributed by the Wall-street 
high financiers and trust magnates to have 
crushed the man they have not been able to 
seduce or swerve from single-hearted loyalty 
to what he conceives to be the most urgent 
demands of fundamental democracy and civic 
righteousness. No man in America has been 
more slandered and maligned than Mr. Bryan; 
yet because his life and actions have been so 
frank and sincere, the shafts of malice and 
calumny have fallen powerless against the 
armor of a just, high-minded Christian states- 
man. And it remained for Mr. Roosevelt to 
seek to discredit Mr. Bryan by imputations 
based on unproven charges regarding one of 
the managing officials of the Democratic cam- 
paign. Yet when Mr. Roosevelt penned his 
shameful letter, he had ignored the insistent 
appeals of Mr. Crozier and other leading 
Republicans, to remove from the position of 
director of the Republican spellbinders the 
head of the malodorous powder trust. The 
circumstance that the scandal of having the 
head of the powder trust directing the public 
speakers for Mr. Taft’s campaign became so 
great that Mr. Dupont was compelled to 
resign, serves merely to emphasize the essen- 
tial hypocrisy of Mr. Roosevelt’s position. 


Mr. Bryan's Mistakes. 


Mr. Bryan has made many mistakes in his 
public ¢areer, but they have been mistakes of 
the head and not of the heart. More than 
this, they have been mistakes of judgment and 
not of morality, and the gravest of these mis- 
takes has been his eagerness to believe Mr. 
Roosevelt the same high-minded statesman 
that he is himself—a statesman who places 
obedience to law, civic morality and the 
interests of the people above all personal or 

isan considerations. This mistake did 
credit to Mr. Bryan’s heart, but in the light 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s political record, it did not 
do credit to his head. 

Personally, we differ from several of the pol- 
itical ideas held by Mr. Bryan, but we do 
believe him to be absolutely honest and sincere. 
We believe that he is not only incorruptible, 
but absolutely fearless, and that it is the appre- 
ciation of this fact that accounts for the uni- 
versal fear and dread of him evinced by the 
great Wall-street high financiers and public 
plunderers. 

Moreover, no one knows better than the 
enemies of the Republic that Mr. Bryan stands 
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for Direct-Legislation; for the fundamental 
principles of popular government, and opposed 
to the destruction of popular rule through the 
dominance of corrupt bosses acting in the 
interests of privileged classes. 


Mr. Taft is Supported by The High Pin- 
anciers and Corporation Magnates, 
Who Know Whom They Can Trust. 


Mr. Taft is not feared by the “malefactors 
of great wealth.” When his nomination was 
announced, J. Pierpont Morgan cried, “Good! 
Good!” His leading supporters and the men 
upon whom the Republican party depends to 
elect him are either the great Wall-street finan- 
ciers, trust magnates and public-service corpo- 
ration chiefs, cr the men in whom they have 
perfect confidence—such men as Sheldon, 
Dupont, Crane, Sherman, Penrose, Cortelyou, 
and others who stand high in the favor of those 
who are seeking to overthrow popular govern- 
ment and establish a commercial feudalism 
more absolute and oppressive than the feudal- 
ism of the Middle Ages. 

Mr. Foraker declares that Mr. Taft a short 
time since urged Mr. Roosevelt to appoint a 
Standard Oil lawyer to a judgeship, and since 
the campaign opened the fact that birds of a 
feather flock together was well illustrated in 
Mr. Taft becoming the guest of a Standard Oil 
lawyer in Toledo, accepting the palace-car of a 
railway magnate and the use of a palatial 
launch owned by a glass-trust magnate. 
Does any one suppose for one moment that 
any of these representatives of the feudalism 
of privileged wealth would for an instant think 
of tendering such hospitality to Mr. Bryan, or 
that Mr. Bryan would for a moment think of 
obligating himself to parties against whom as 
President he might be compelled to proceed ? 

True, the apologists for Mr. Taft and the 
corporation chiefs, presuming upon the com- 
mon sense of the ordinary voter, are trying to 
make it appear that a man can be the guest 
and accept the lavish hospitality of leading 
officials or trusted representatives of great 
trusts and monopolies, and yet be in no way 
beholden by accepting such favors. 

Mr. Roosevelt by his latest exhibition of cant 
and hypocrisy, has humiliated the millions of 
America, because he is the head of the govern- 
ment; and more than this, every exhibition of 
hypocrisy or cant indulged in by the first cit- 
izen of the Republic not only reflects on the 
people who placed him in office, but it neces- 
sarily exerts a demoralizing influence on the 
moral idealism of the people. 
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MISSIONARY ROOT’S PILGRIMAGE TO WALL STREET AND 
BANKER MORGAN’S TWENTY-THOUSAND-DOLLAR 
CONTRIBUTION FOR TAFT. 


ANKER SHELDON’S failure to collect 

the enormous campaign funds that alone 
would render possible the success of the 
Republican party and the further rule of the 
powerful privileged few, appears to have 
thoroughly alarmed Mr. Roosevelt and his 
protégé; so Secretary Root, so long famed as 
the most adroit, smooth and trusted trust and 
corporation attorney, was sent by Mr. Roose- 
velt to New York, ostensibly to investigate 
matters. He interviewed Mr. Hitchcock and 
looked into the work being done by Treasurer 
Sheldon. He is reported to have complained 
to Mr. Roosevelt that the treasurer had not 
been active enough as a fat-fryer. But the 
public is no more expected to know what Mr. 
Root actually did during his New York visit, 
what “gentlemen’s agreement” may have 
been made, etc., than it is expected to find out 
how much money the various predatory chiefs 
and high financiers of Wall street are con- 
tributing to the Republican campaign, until it 
is too late for the knowledge to be of service to 
them in protecting themselves against what, 
judging from past experience in Republican 
campaigns, since the corporations have fur- 
nished the sinews of war, may be expected in 
the eveat of Taft’s election. But one thing 


followed on the heels of Mr. Root’s missionary 
tour into the citadel of high finance. The 
telegraphic dispatches to the daily press fol- 
lowing this visit carried the following cheering 
news to the machine masters and money- 
hungry Republicans: 

“Any lingering doubt where J. P. Morgan 
stood in the national campaign was dispelled 
to-day when the financier passed in a twenty- 
thousand-dollar check to the Taft-Sherman 
fund. It has been thankfully received and 
the hope is expressed by the Roosevelt man- 
ager that other captains of industry will soon 
be heard from.” 

In the light of the government of the trust 
and high financiers, through their agents and 
tools in government, and for their further 
enrichment and enthronement in power, which 
has marked the history of our government 
since Mark Hanna made the combination 
between the trusts and monopolies and the 
Republican party, can any one doubt that a 
“gentlemen’s agreement” has been arranged 
between the chiefs of the Republican cam- 
paign management and the high financiers, 
railroad magnates and corporation chiefs ? 

He who votes for Mr. Taft, votes for J. 
Pierpont Morgan’s man. 


MR. CANNON IN THE ROLE OF THE WORM THAT TURNS. 


F LATE Speaker Cannon has been a 
general target for criticism on account 
of his resolute attitude against revision of the 
tariff. Republican speakers everywhere have 
tried to make it appear that Mr. Roosevelt was 
the sincere friend of tariff revision and that he 
and Mr. Taft were of one accord in desiring 
genuine reform and relief for the people; but 
it was the wicked Mr. Cannon, Mr. Taft’s 
running-mate Sherman, and Payne in the 
House, and the Aldriches, Penroses, Lodges, 
and Cranes in the Senate who stood in the way 
of tariff revision in the past. 
The opposition to Mr. Cannon has become 
so general over the country as to alarm this 


redoubtable friend of the trusts. He does not 
propose to be the sacrificial lamb, and so at 
last we have the spectacle of the worm turn- 
ing. In the Boston Herald of October 5th 
Mr. Ernest G. Walker, special correspondent 
for the Herald, which is one of Mr. Taft’s 
strongest organs in New England, publishes 
the following interesting revelation made by 
Speaker Cannon, of how Roosevelt and not 
Cannon was responsible for the people being 
wronged out of tariff revision, which had been 
held out as a tempting bait to them before the 
election of the President four years ago. 
“The other day the Speaker,” says Mr. 
Walker, referring to Mr. Cannon, “divulged 
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some history of a round-table conference in 
Washington to a company of his fellow- 
townsmen. It was the conference that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt called soon after his election in 
1904 to determine whether there should be 
revision at an extra session in the spring. The 
Speaker’s account to his Danville brethren ran 
something as follows: 

“*We had talked about the matter for quite 
a while, when the President began to ask us 
individually what our recommendations to 
him would be. He asked Senator Aldrich of 
Rhode Island, who replied that he thought the 
tariff could be patched all that it needed patch- 
ing the following winter at the regular session 
of Congress. Then Senator Platt, of Con- 
necticut, now dead, on being asked his opinion, 
declared against revision because it would 
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cause a disturbance in business. He wanted 
nothing of that kind. 

“*My turn came. “If you are going to 
revise the tariff at all during your administra- 
tion,” I said, “by all means let us do it as soon 
as wecan. Congress can be called together in 
extra session and complete the revision more 
than a year before the next election. There 
ought to be no wavering about this. We 
should meet the situation squarely and 
promptly and give business as small a shock as 
possible.” 

“There were others at the conference and 
they gave their opinions. Finally, after a 
little, the President announced: “Well, 
gentlemen, I shall not call an extra session. I 
think we can postpone revision till after my 
new term of office expires.”’” 


THE SOCIALISTS IN THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN, 


HE SOCIALISTS more than any other 

political party will derive permanent 
growth and strength from this year’s Presiden- 
tial campaign. 

While Mr. Roosevelt has been enacting the 
part of Don Quixote, and Mr. Taft that of the 
man who desires the love of two maidens— 
the plutocracy and the public; while Mr. 
Bryan has been compelled to bear the brunt 
of battle from foes without and within the 
camp and ward off calumny, innuendoes and 
base implications from every opposing force; 
while Foraker and Haskell have been carried 
from the field of the wounded and the Standard 
Oil Company has appeared as the heavy all- 
round villain; while Mr. Hearst, in a réle that 
at times suggested Peck’s Bad Boy bent on 
mischief and at other times that of the disap- 
pointed lover dominated by a passion for 
revenge, has striven in every way possible to 
injure the party that had jong honored him 
and to defeat his more popular rival—while 
this national vaudeville has been in progress, 
the Socialists for the first time in their history 
have escaped the storm of slander, calumny 
and misrepresentation to which they are 
accustomed. And they have improved to the 
fullest extent the opportunity given them, by 
one of the most vigorous and ably conducted 
educational campaigns that has marked the 
history of American political life, especially 
when it is remembered that the party is made 
up almost wholly of persons of moderate or 
small means whose contributions to the cam- 





paign more frequently than otherwise repre- 
sent actual sacrifice. Yet with this handicap, 
they raised sufficient funds to enable them to 
send their Presidential candidate, Mr. Debs, 
from ocean to ocean in a special train, where 
he was accorded a continuous ovation, speak- 
ing to crowds of thousands, and not unfre- 
quently tens of thousands, of voters. 

While personally we believe that the cause of 
peaceful, permanent progress and safeguarded 
free government makes the people’s rule the 
paramount issue at the present stage of politi- 
cal advance, we admire the splendid exhibition 
of patriotism and loyalty to what they con- 
ceive to be the highest and most urgent politi- 
cal good evinced by the Socialists. The Social- 
ist party is unlike any other political organiza- 
tion. It is international; and in spite of the 
crass materialism that some of its leaders have 
enunciated, it is beyond and above all else an 
idealistic political philosophy. Indeed, it is 
the moral idealism at the heart of Socialism 
that makes it a religion to its millions of adher- 
ents. It is the one great political party that 
is uncompromising and unyielding in its 
aggressive warfare against militarism, child- 
slavery, economic dependence of woman, and 
the exploitation of the wealth-creators by privi- 
leged and often parasite classes that are actu- 
ated by the creed of “give as little and grab as 
much as possible.” 

We shall not be surprised if the Socialists in 
the United States poll a million votes at the 


coming election. 
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A REMARKABLE CLERICAL MANIFESTO. 


HERE are many striking evidences of 
the awakening of the clergy to a realiza- 
tion of the vital economic demands of the hour, 
that presage a coming spiritual renaissance 
which shall do much toward restoring moral 
idealism and a living faith in the hearts of the 
people. Perhaps the most significant recent 
event illustrative of this momentous fact was 
the publication a few weeks since of the follow- 
ing manifesto, signed by 160 well-known 
American clergymen representing thirty-five 
states, territories and provinces of Canada, and 
twenty-four different religious denominations: 
“We, who are ministers to congregations of 
various denominations, hereby declare our 
adherence to the following purpose: 

“1. To permeate churches, denominations 
and other religious institutions with the Social 
Message of the Bible; to show that Socialism 
is the Economic Expression of the Religious 
Life; to end the Class Struggle by establishing 
Industrial Democracy, and to hasten the reign 
of Justice and Brotherhood upon earth. 

“@. We believe that the Economic Teaching 
of the Scriptures would find its fulfilment in 
the Codperative Commonwealth of Modern 
Socialism. 

“3. We believe that the present social sys- 
tem, based as it is upon the sin of covetousness, 
makes the ethical life as inculcated by religion 
impracticable; and should give place to a 
social system founded on the ‘Golden Rule’ 
and the ‘Royal Law’ of the Kingdom of God. 
‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,’ 
which, realized under the Coéperative Com- 
monwealth of Socialism, will create an environ- 


ment favorable to the practice of Religious 
Life. 

“4. We accordingly urge with utmost 
earnestness that all our brethren in the min- 
istry and the people in all the churches search 
the Scriptures and study the philosophy of 
Socialism, that they may see if our belief be 
not indeed God’s very truth.” 

Some of the signers of this manifesto are 
men quite distinguished and influential, such 
for example, as Rev. R. Heber Newton of New 
York city, the Very Reverend Gardiner C. 
Tucker of St. John’s Protestant Episcopal 
Church of Mobile, Alabama; Rev. Benjamin 
Fay Mills of Los Angeles, California, and 
Rev. W. D. P. Bliss of New York city. Most 
of the clergymen are active pastors of repre- 
sentative churches in their home cities and 
towns. 

The eight churches most largely repre- 
sented are as follows: Baptist, 28; Protestant 
Episcopal, 22; Congregationalist, 20; Meth- 
odist Episcopal, 16; Presbyterian, 16; Chris- 
tian, or Disciples of Christ, 15; Universalist, 
11; Unitarian, 8. 

We recently called attention in Tar ARENA 
to the remarkable sweep toward Socialism 
evinced by the leading clergy of England in 
the recent Pan-Anglican Congress in London. 
The Rev. John Haynes Holmes in this issue of 
of THe ARENA cites several other facts that 
indicate the awakening of the church from her 
state of moral lethargy. We believe that the 
church and society are on the verge of a great 
spiritual awakening that shall prove revolu- 
tionizing in character. 


THE GREAT POPULAR VICTORY IN MAINE. 


HE PEOPLE are awakening. The 

spirit of 1776 is being rekindled in spite 
of an opposition as powerful as it is corrupt 
and as crafty as it is conscienceless. 

After it became no longer possible to dis- 
credit the success of Direct-Legislation in its 
operation in the Republic of Switzerland, the 
political bosses, the reactionaries and the 
privileged interests whose swollen fortunes 
secured from the industry of the millions had 


only been possible because of the corrupt con- 
spiracy of the masters of the money-controlled 
machine, all joined in declaring that Direct- 
Legislation could not succeed in America. 
Oregon, whose people are among the most 
intelligent and progressive of any common- 
wealth in this country, took up the challenge 
and several years ago embedded Direct- 
Legislation in her constitution. Year by year 
she has demonstrated that the benefits claimed 
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for the people under Direct-Legislation were 
greater and more satisfactory than had been 
anticipated. Every argument advanced 
against Direct-Legislation has been met 
and answered by Oregon in favor of this 
practical method for securing the blessings of 
popular government and destroying the des- 
potism that was being so carefully erected by 
the political bosses and privileged interests, by 
which a popular government was rapidly giv- 
ing place to one of the most vicious forms of 
class-rule. 

Oklahoma last year followed Oregon’s 
example by adopting by an overwhelming 
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vote Direct- tion in her constitution; 
and on the fifteenth of last September, Maine, 
by a vote of more than @ to 1, adopted a con- 
stitutional amendment giving her people the 
Referendum and Initiative in a practical form. 
The victory in Maine is most gratifying 
because of the united efforts of the political 
bosses, Lodge of Massachusetts and Hale of 
Maine, to defeat the popular effort to secure 
genuine representative government. Else- 
where in this issue Mr. Albertson has given the 
facts relating to this important historical con- 
flict and also the full text of the amendment 
adopted by such a sweeping majority. 


INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM NEWS. 


By Rates ALBERTSON, 
Secretary of the National Federation for People’s Rule. 


Victory in Maine. 

NOTHER state has been added to the 
columns of genuine democracy, and 
this time it is the old rock-ribbed Republican 
state of Maine. There were some very pecu- 
liar elements in the campaign. The move- 
ment may be said to have started almost simul- 
taneously in the State Grange and the State 
Federation of Labor. A State Referendum 
League was organized almost wholly of people 
in these two bodies and when the matter was 
brought to an issue in the party conventions of 
1906, both the Democratic and Republican 
parties gave Direct-Legislation their hearty 
endorsement. The corporation lobbies in the 
state of Maine are not strong. There was no 
secret corporation fund to vitiate and nullify 
the demand of the people that the people shall 
rule. When the bill for a constitutional 
amendment came before the legislature of 
1907, backed by the unanimous voice of the 
people, every vote that was cast, was cast in its 
favor, only one so-called representative of the 
people refraining from voting, he not having 

the temerity to vote against the majority. 
There yet remained only the necessity for 
the people to vote on the measure. Then a 
remarkable thing happened. Senator Lodge 
woke up. He began to stir around and wake 
up some of his like-minded, autocracy-loving 
colleagues. He got invited to address the 
Central Labor Union in Faneuil Hall on the 


pending Public-Opinion bill, and in this ad- 
dress he declared Direct-Legislation to be con- 
trary to a republican form of government, to 
be unconstitutional, and to be subversive of 
the best interests of the country. He called it 
mob-rule and indulged in a Jot of similar talk, 
revealing to every intelligent person there that 
he was utterly ignorant of the facts about the 
subject, or that his misrepresentation of the 
Initiative and Referendum was wilful. 

Then the next step: Senator Hale of Maine 
rises in his seat and takes to himself the privi- 
lege of having Senator Lodge’s Faneuil Hall 
tirade printed, at the expense of the govern- 
ment, and mailed at the public expense to 
nobody knows how many of the voters of the 
state of Maine. This was an to 
the Republican machine of the state. The 
politicians got busy, the little Maine 
tions got busy, special-privileged classes got 
busy, and with the aid of a certain few of the 
papers of the state, which was easily secured, 
@ vigorous campaign was at once instituted to 
head off the reform. 

But the Grange and the State Federation 
and the Referendum League also got busy. A 
memorial was presented the United States 
Senate by Kingsbury B. Piper, which thor- 
oughly answered the arguments and implica- 
tions of , completely him. 

The fight waxed hot, the election 
September 15th and by a vote of over two to 
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one the amendment carried, 51,991 voting for 
it and 23,712 against. The exact copy of the 
amendment is as follows: 

“An Amendment to article four of the Con- 
stitution of the state of Maine, establishing a 
people’s veto through the optional referendum, 
and a direct initiative by petition and at gen- 
eral or special elections. 

“ Resolved, That the following amendment 
to the constitution of this state be proposed for 
the action of the legal voters of this state in the 
manner provided by the Constitution, to wit: 

“Part first of article four is hereby amended 
as follows, namely: 

“By striking out all of section one after the 
word ‘Maine’ in the third line thereof, and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following words, 
‘But the people reserve to themselves power to 
propose and to enact or reject the same at the 
polls independent of the legislature, and also 
reserve power at their own option to approve 
or reject at the polls any act, bill, resolve or 
resolution passed by the joint action of both 
branches of the legislature, and the style of 
their laws and acts shall be “Be it enacted by 
the people of the state of Maine,”’ so that said 
section as amended shall read as follows, 
namely: 

“*The legislative power shall be vested in 
two distinct branches, a house of representa- 
tives and a senate, each to have a negative on 
the other, and both to be styled the legislature 
of Maine, but the people reserve to themselves 
power to propose laws and to enact or reject 
the same at the polls independent of the legis- 
lature, and also reserve power at their own 
option to approve or reject at the polls any act, 
bill, resolve or resolution passed by the joint 
action of both branches of the legislature, and 
the style of their laws and acts shall be, “Be it 
enacted by the people of the state of Maine.”’ 

“Part third of article four is hereby amended 
as follows, namely: 

“By inserting in section one, after the words 
‘biennially and’ in the second line thereof, the 
words ‘with the exceptions hereinafter stated,’ 
so that said section shall read as amended: 

“*The legislature shall convene on the first 
Wednesday of January, biennially, and, with 
the exceptions hereinafter stated, shall have 
full power to make and establish all reasonable 
laws and regulations for the defense and bene- 
fit of the people of this state, not repugnant to 
this constitution nor to that of the United 
States.’ 

. “Part third of article four is further amended 
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by adding to said article the‘following sections 
to be numbered from sixteen to twenty-two 
inclusive, namely: 

“*Section 16. No act or joint resolution of 
the legislature, except such orders or resolu- 
tions as pertain solely to facilitating the per- 
formance of the business of the legislature, of 
either branch, or of any committee or officer 
thereof, or appropriate money therefor or for 
the payment of salaries fixed by law, shall take 
effect until ninety days after the recess of the 
legislature passing it, unless in case of emer- 
gency (which with the facts constituting the 
emergency shall be expressed in the preamble 
of the act), the legislature shall, by a vote of 
two-thirds of all the members elected to each 
house, otherwise direct. An emergency bill 
shall include only such measures as are imme- 
diately necessary for the preservation of the 
public peace, health or safety; and shall not 
include (1) an infringement of the right of 
home rule for municipalities, (2) a franchise or 
a license to a corporation or an individual to 
extend longer than one year, or (3) provision 
for the sale or purchase or renting for more 
than five years of real estate.’ 

“*Section 17. Upon written petition of not 
less than ten thousand electors, addressed to 
the governor and filed in the office of the secre- 
tary of state within ninety days after the 
recess of the legislature, requesting that one or 
more acts, bills, resolves or resolutions, or part 
or parts thereof, passed by the legislature, but 
not then in effect by reason of the provisions of 
the preceding section, be refererd to the people, 
such acts, bills, resolves, or resolutions or part 
or parts thereof as are specified in such peti- 
tion shall not take effect until thirty days after 
the governor shall have announced by public 
proclamation that the same have been ratified 
by a majority of the electors voting thereon 
at a general or special election. As soon as it 
appears that the effect of any act, bill, resolve, 
or resolution or part or parts thereof has been 
suspended by petition in manner aforesaid, 
the governor by public proclamation shall give 
notice thereof and of the time when such 
measure is to be voted on by the people, which 
shall be at the next general election not less 
than sixty days after such proclamation, or in 
case of no general election within six months 
thereafter the governor may, and if so re- 
quested in said written petition therefor, shall 
order such measure submitted to the people 
at a special election not less than four nor more 
than six months after his proclamation thereof.” 
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“*Section 18. The electors may propose to 
the legislature for its consideration any bill, 
resolve or resolution, including bills to amend 
or repeal emergency legislation but not an 
amendment of the state constitution, by 
written petition addressed to the legislature or 
to either branch thereof and filed in the office 
of the secretary of state or presented to either 
branch of the legislature at least thirty days 
before the close of its session. Any measure 
thus proposed by not less than twelve thou- 
sand electors, unless enacted without change 
by the legislature at the session at which it is 
presented, shall be submitted to the electors 
together with any amended form, substitute, 
or recommendation of the legislature, and in 
such manner that the people can choose 
between the competing measures or reject 
both. When there are competing bills and 
neither receives a majority of the votes given 
for or against both, the one receiving the most 
votes shall at the next general election to be 
held not less than sixty days after the first vote 
thereon be submitted by itself if it receives 
more than one-third of the votes given for and 
against both. If the measure initiated is 
enacted by the legislature without change, it 
shall not go to a referendum vote unless in 
pursuance of a demand made in accordance 
with the preceding section. The legislature 
may order a special election on any measure 
that is subject to a vote of the people. The 
governor may, and if so requested in the 
written petitions addressed to the legislature, 
shall, by proclamation, order any measure 
proposed to the legislature by at least twelve 
thousand electors as herein provided, and not 
enacted by the legislature without change, 
referred to the people at a special election to 
be held not less than four or more than six 
months after such proclamation, otherwise 
said measure shall be voted upon at the next 
general election held not less than sixty days 
after the recess of the legislature, to which 
such measure was proposed. 

“*Section 19. Any measure referred to the 
people and approved by a majority of the votes 
given thereon shall, unless a later date is speci- 
fied in said measure, take effect and become a 
law in thirty days after the governor has made 
public proclamation of the result of the vote 
on said measure, which he shall do within ten 
days after the vote thereon has been canvassed 
and determined. The veto power of the gov- 
ernor shal] not extend to any measure approved 
by vote of the people, and any measure initi- 
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ated by the people and passed by the legisla- 
ture without change, if vetoed by the governor 
and if his veto is sustained by the legislature 
shall be referred to the people to be voted on at 
the next general election. The legislature may 
enact measures expressly conditioned upon 
the people’s ratification by a referendum 
vote.” 

“*Section 20. As used in either of the 
three preceding sections the words “electors” 
and “people” mean the electors of the state 
qualified to vote for governor; “recess of the 
legislature” means the adjournment without 
day of a session of the legislature; “general 
election” means the November election for 
choice of Presidential electors or the Septem- 
ber election for choice of governor and other 
state and county officers; “measure” means 
an act, bill, resolve or resolution proposed by 
the people, or two or more such, or part or 
parts of such, as the case may be; “written 
petition” means one or more petitions writ- 
ten or printed, or partly written and partly 
printed, with the original signatures of 
the petitioners attached, verified as to the 
authenticity of the signatures by the oath of 
one of the petitioners certified thereon, and 
accompanied by the certificate of the clerk of 
the city, town or plantation in which the peti- 
tioners reside that their names appear on the 
voting list of his city, town or plantation as 
qualified to vote for governor. ‘The petitions 
shall set forth the full text of the measure 
requested or proposed. The full text of a 
measure submitted to a vote of the people 
under the provisions of the constitution need 
not be printed on the official ballots, but, until 
otherwise provided by the legislature, the sec- 
retary of state shall prepare the ballots in such 
form as to present the question or questions 
concisely and intelligibly.’ 

“*Section 21. The city council of any city 
may establish the initiative and referendum 
for the electors of such city in regard to its 
municipal affairs, provided that the ordinance 
establishing and providing the method of 
exercising such initiative and referendum shall 
not take effect until ratified by vote of a major- 
ity of the electors of said city, voting thereon 
at a municipal election. Provided, however, 
that the legislature may at any time provide a 
uniform method for the exercise of the initia- 
tive and referendum in municipal affairs.’ 

“*Section 22. Until the legislature shall 
enact further regulations not inconsistent with 
the constitution for applying the people’s veto 
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and direct initiative, the election officers and 
other officials shall be governed by the provi- 
sions of this constitution and of the general 
law, supplemented by such reasonable action 
as may be necessary to render the preceding 
sections self-executing.’ 

“Resolved, That all the foregoing is pro- 
posed to be voted upon as one amendment, 
and not as two or more several amendments. 

“Resolved, That the aldermen of cities, the 
selectmen of towns and the assessors of the 
several plantations in this state are hereby 
empowered and directed to notify the inhabi- 
tants of their respective cities, towns and plan- 
tations in the manner prescribed by law to vote 
at the meeting in September in the year one 
thousand nine hundred and eight upon the 
amendment proposed in the foregoing resolu- 
tions, and the question shall be 

“*Shall the constitution be amended as pro- 
posed by a resolution of the legislature pro- 
viding for the establishment of a people’s veto 
through the optional referendum and a direct 
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initiative by petition and at general or special 
elections ?’ and the inhabitants of said cities, 
towns and plantations shall vote by ballot on 
said question, those favoring the amendment 
voting ‘yes’ and those opposing voting ‘no’ 
upon their ballots, and the ballots shall be 
received, sorted, counted and declared in open 
ward, town and plantation meetings and lists 
of the votes so received shall be made and 
returned to the office of the secretary of state 
in the same manner as votes for governor and 
members of the legislature, and the governor 
and council shall count the same and make 
return to the next legislature, and if it shall 
appear that a majority of the votes are in favor 
of the amendment, the constitution shall be 
amended accordingly. 

“ Resolved, That the secretary of state shall 
prepare and furnish to the several cities, towns 
and plantations, ballots and blank returns in 
conformity to the foregoing resolves accom- 
panied by a copy thereof.” 

Ratrpa ALBERTSON. 


PUBLIC-OWNERSHIP NEWS. 


By Bruno BeckHarD, 
Of the Bureau of Civic and Industrial Research. 


Our Great Serial Story. 
VERY city of size is surrounded by sub- 
urbs to which there is a single fare and a 
commutation fare, the former being in some 
cases at least twice as great as the latter. 
There is nothing startiing in this statement. 
Sometimes when we go to visit a friend who 
has boasted of his nine-cent ride, we are sur- 
to find the price for a single ride fifteen, 
t if eventually we come to live in the same 
locality we, too, say “nine cents.” A very 
q@mmon phenomenon. Sometimes also we 
find that we can buy two cigars for less than 
twice the price of one, or three pieces of soap 
for less than three times the price of one, or a 
dozen pears for less than twelve times the unit. 
‘There is nothing startling in this statement— 
én fact, if we have bought only one unit we 
oo quote the price for the greater num- 
which the unit appears cheaper. 


othing startling, mind you. 
Yo oo 


kinds of big type because Tom Johnson did 
the same thing. A “fiasco,” a “failure,” a 
“fizzle”—ad lib—all about good old con- 
sumers’ rent that goes back to Adam Smith. 
Not three-cent fare because it’s a ticket! 
And have you noticed the way it’s put? 
“The failure of the experiment is now offici- 
ally confirmed by the return to a five-cent cash 
fare.” I have a dozen articles before me 
with that expression in them—and not one of 
them mentions the five-for-fifteen-cents tickets! 
There ’s an honest press for you! Some of 
them deign to give the reason, the delay in 
getting the prepayment cars and the difficulty 
of collecting a three-copper fare, in any other 


way. True the difficulty might have been 
met—but it wasn’t. It isn’t a vital defect. 
It isn’t even a “fiasco” or “fizzle” or a 
“failure.” As soon as the new cars come the 
public will have their choice of buying five 
tickets for fifteen cents, of paying three 
coppers, or, if they fail to provide themselves 
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with either, of paying a five-cent fare. Are 
you going to pay a nickel? Well, neither is 
anybody else. 

We hear a good deal also about “those one- 
cent transfers” which one would imagine from 
the reading make travel in Cleveland very 
expensive. The payment of one cent is 
required by the conductor who issues the 
transfer, but is refunded by the one to whom 
it is tendered. If this simple device will elim- 
inate the large loss due to the misuse of trans- 
fers, and if that elimination means a gain for 
the public—as it surely does—wherever is the 
kick? 

The thing we do not hear much about is 
that the road earned in the month of July a 
surplus of $19,695.22. Did n’t notice that, 
in smal] type in the corner, did you? 


The Next Campaign. 

Desrrre its comparative quiet, the Presi- 
dential campaign is sufficient to detract inter- 
est from loca] elections and therefore to hide 
two movements which are constantly coming 
to the fore and which will stand out with great 
clearness next year. One is the tendency, 
largely in the West, to center elections about 
the issue of installing some new municipal 
enterprise. Until now these questions have 
appeared separately on the ballot, but they are 


becoming more and more a part of the plat- 
form. The burden of proof has shifted. 


The other movement is the “fake” munici- 
ip boom, significantly the modern 

peal to the Pee-pul.” Thus in many 
cities “Public-Ownership” is used as the 
rallying cry of demagogues who have no idea 
of adopting public-ownership, who use the 
words to raise the hopes—or regain the confi- 
dence—of their followers, and then play pol- 
itics to make them forget. There is nothing 
new in the game, Lord love you, no, but it 
always makes a strong impression and as 
invariably gives real progress a strong setback. 
Both these movements will stand out clearly 
next year. But the former will be tucked 
away in small print—lots of it, but small. 
The Eastern movement will come out in large 
type, because the powers that run the politica] 
incubator can afford a lot of ink, because 
every political promise unfulfilled means 
“failures”’—sort of eat the cake and have it, 
too—and chiefly, because the fight is on, and 
there are not only “millions for defense” but 
millions to defend. “Iwill be strange to 
see: The enemies of public-ownership work- 
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ing for a public this and a municipal that; the 
friends of progress combating their own 
desire. But there is no other course open. 
Curious world, is n’t it? 


Enlightenment. 


A New York paper that may always be 
relied on for enlightened editorials on Munici- 
pal Ownership—privately en-lightened—re- 
cently brought forth a Con-trast. On the one 
side, it says is the great city of New York 
clamoring for improved traction facilities, and 
proceeding “‘at a pace that is snail-like at its 
best”—all in one syllable, please notice—on 
the other is the Lackawanna Railroad System 
which is spending $11,000,000 to cut the run- 
ning time to Buffalo half an hour. “New 
York would do well to take a leaf from the 
Lackawanna’s book and learn how to ‘do 

Noble Lackawanna, Slothful New ‘York. 
Naughty, naughty, what’s the use? And, 
more particularly what ’s the point ? 


The London “Failure.” 


“Lonpon, August 29.—Despite the cam- 
paign lies circulated during the last election for 
the London council that the municipality- 
owned and operated street-car systems did n’t 
pay, the systems do pay. They pay hand- 
somely. 

“The municipal capital already invested 
totals about $35,000,000. For the year end- 
ing March $1, 1908, the net profits of the 
systems were $2,460,000, or a profit of 64 
per cent. The electric lines alone showed a 
profit of $2,500,000 for the year, but there was 
@ loss on the few horse-car lines still waiting 
to be electrified. Last year the council's 
street cars carried 372,000,000 passengers.” — 
Pittsburg Press. 

I think we remarked something of this sort 
at the time. What the dickens is a “failure” 
anyway ? 

The Movement Abroad. 


Tue wack of good statistics of Public- 
Ownership in this country, owing to the failure 
to realize the tremendous growth of the move- 
ment in the last few years, makes the two 
following extracts from recent consular reports 
all the more interesting and valuable. 

“Consul Thomas H. Norton, of Chemnitz, 
states that a recent statistical summary of the 
extent to which public utilities are now under 


the direct management of German municipal- 
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ities, shows that the movement is constantly 
gaining in momentum and that the field of 
activity is steadily being broadened. The 
consul’s review continues: 

“There are now fifty-eight cities in the 
empire containing over 50,000 inhabitants. 
In these cities the leading utilities are owned 
and conducted by the municipalities to the 
following extent: 


Number 

Public Utilities. of cities. 
thd enh oh 0005 0854045006 60s 44 
IN in. ch 0b @'be'w05e00eeseseuks 38 
eile en tu eeaenedeneheon dhe 43 
a oe a etn avinhinenanesenedét 47 
i ee Ti i ee oe a aid aie wal 42 
ne dns ke noe beat eese4 cekena 10 
Removal of garbage and sewage................. 56 
ee SY EF 2g a epee a 16 


Tenement houses (chiefly for municipal employés ° 
is cnet Cede de Bee Es wébie 60.00 dks 22 
“In regard to financial results the gas works 

make the best showing. Their total profits 

amount annually to $10,100,000. Of this 
sum about $2,500,000 is required for interest 
on the investment. Electrical works show 

a profit of $4,200,000, of which $1,300,000 is 

expended for interest. Water-works return 

on an average of 8.5 per cent. of the capital 
invested. Market halls and tenements yield 
but little profit. 

“The entire capital invested by German 
municipalities in plants for public utilities is 
now estimated at nearly $1,000,000,000. 
The value of forests and meadows, as well as 
the capital of municipal banks and loaning 
organizations, is not included in this total. 

“While so much activity in this field is 
developed by the German cities, there is but 
little evidence of a tendency to invade indis- 
criminately the economic territory of general 
industrial competition. Municipal control is 
established when there is simply the choice 
between a public and a private monopoly, as 
in the case of gas, water, electricity, etc., or 
else when the desirability of a utility is un- 
questioned, but the uncertainty as to profit- 
able returns fails to attract private capital. 
There is but little probability that German 
municipal enterprise will step outside these 
limitations. 

“The telegraph and telephone in Germany 
are owned and managed by the imperial gov- 
ernment, and most of the railway lines are the 
property of the different states.” 

Consul Mansfield, of Lucerne, reports on 
the Swiss public telephone and telegraph lines 
as follows: 

“The telegraph and telephone service 
extends to nearly every town and village in the 
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country, and every railway station is supplied 
with both systems. The service is good and 
the rates low. They are operated in connec- 
tion with the postal service, every post-office 
being provided with telegraphic facilities, and 
practically all of them with public telephones. 

“Distances in Switzerland being short, the 
service prompt, and the rates low, the telegraph 
and telephones are liberally patronized. Long- 
distance connections are made with all the 
local or urban telephone lines, enabling 
patrons to communicate with all cities and 
towns in the country. There are also inter- 
national connections with all the countries 
bordering on Swiss territory. 

“A feature of the Swiss telephone service is 
that in addition to owning and operating all 
the lines, the government manufactures all 
the instruments used, makes the insulations, 
and controls the business absolutely. 

“The total length of telephone lines in 
Switzerland is 10,548 miles. The annual 
rental charge for offices, business houses and 
residences is $12.45 per year. An additional 
charge of one cent is made for each call in the 
town. For interurban or long-distance calls 
the rate is 2 to 14 cents for three minutes, ac- 
cording to distance, 14 cents being the maxi- 
mum rate for any distance in the country. 

“The number of telephone subscribers in 
1906 was 53,711. During the year there were 
$2,071,177 local, 7,251,198 interurban, and 
299,209 international calls over the govern- 
ment telephones. The revenue from all 
classes of calls for 1906 was $829,732; incotne 
from rent on 53,711 telephones, $668,702. 
Total, $1,498,434. 

“The total length of telegraph lines in 
Switzerland is 66,683 miles. The total num- 
ber of telegrams transmitted in 1906 was 
4,918,679, of which 2,339,956 were inter- 
national and 1,698,838 local. The total rev- 
enue from telegrams for the year was $1,596,- 
664. 

“There is a government tax of 30 centimes, 
equal to a fraction under 6 cents American 
money, on each telegram sent. In addition 
to this charge there is a universal rate of one- 
half cent a word throughout the country, dis- 
tance not being taken into consideration. A 
telegram of ten words costs only 11 cents. 
The international rate is 30 cents per word to 
New York, 2 cents to France, Germany, Italy 
and Austria, 5 cents to Spain, 6 cents to 
England, and 9 cents to Russia. In addition 
to the foregoing there is a government tax of 
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10 cents on each international telegram or 
cable. 

“The total income from telephone and tel- 
egraph service for 1906 was $3,095,098; 
expense, $2,231,217; profit to the government, 
$863,881. The telegraph and telephone ser- 
vice, like the government railways and parcels 
post, are economically administered, the object 
being to render the best service possible at 
the lowest possible cost to the people.” 





Liverpool, England. 


Wir some doubt and hesitation the Spring- 
field Republican prints the following report of 
Liverpool’s tramways. The nude statues in 
the Berlin museums, it is said, have to be 
draped when a visit from the Empress is 
expected. So we must not complain of equal 
delicacy on the part of the Republican. 

“There has come to this office from the 
traffic manager of the Liverpool (England) 
corporation tramways, C. W. Mallins, a copy 
of his report for the calendar year 1907. 
Whatever may be the results of municpal 
ownership and operation of street railways in 
other parts of the United Kingdom, it does not 
appear that anything save great success 
attends this policy in Liverpool, as may be 
seen in comparing the financial results of last 
year with those of the previous year: 








1907. | 1906. 





£598,365 | £583,619 


Operating costs...............+.- | 404,625 391,282 
RE 193,740 192,337 
— and sinking fund......... 110,361 109,580 

td i ne Rett ae aE bre 83,379 82,756 





This balance or net profit last year of £83,379, 
or $416,895, was distributed £55,586 toreserve, 
renewal and depreciation, and £27,793, or 
$138,965, was handed over to the city treasury 
for general municipal purposes. The latter 
gain to the treasury was additional to taxes 
which are assessed against the tramways as if 
they were the property of a private corpora- 
tion, and are included in the general expenses 
of the enterprise. 

“Thus the municipality made enough from 
its tramways during the year to pay the inter- 
est on the tramway debt, to sink a proportion 
of the same, to set aside $277,930 for reserve 
and renewals, to pay the taxes as if a private 
corporation, and then to turn the large sum 
noted above into the public treasury for the 
abatement of the general tax rate upon citizens. 
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At the same time rates of fare were charged not 
exceeding two cents for stages of and within 
about 24 miles, and only about 2.2 cents as the 
average for all of the 124,000,000 passengers 
carried during the year. The city, moreover, 
as an employer of tramway labor, provided 
uniforms, contributed from tramways’ rev- 
enue for the support of the employés’ musical 
band, and aided in support of an employés sick 
benefit society and a social, athletic and 
thrift society, besides giving each employé a 
six-days’ holiday on full pay. 

“We are, of se, not to infer that an 
American municip&ety under public-ownership 
of the street railways, however well managed 
they might be, could show such profitable 
results on the basis of fares so low or on the 
basis of fares very much lower than those now 
charged by private corporations. Labor and 
general expense and traffic conditions are 
different. But we are evidently to infer that 
municipal ownership has proved a very 
profitable and generally advantageous policy 
in the case of this English city, both from the 
standpoint of the public and the tramway 
employés; and that this is generally true of the 
policy in such other British cities as follow it 
appears to be undisputed except by the expert 
investigators sent over by private American 
public-service corporations.” 





Woodbury, New Jersey. 


Ir 1s curious how a town council will fail to 
recognize that it is responsible for the town’s 
name. The council of Woodbury is 
responsible for one of the worst cases of this 
form of prostitution. For two years the cit- 
izens of Woodbury have expressed themselves 
in favor of a lighting plant of their own, and 
time and time again the “representatives of 
the people” have listened to the Public Service 
Corporation and have put the matter off. It 
must be a great town to live in. 





Notes. 


Tue crry of Vienna is trying to get control 
of mines in Moravia, in order to secure a 
cheap and reliable supply of coal for the muni- 
cipal gas and electric plants. 

Mayor Do«ick of Scranton has won his 
fight for a municipal garbage plant, and the 


contract for its erection has been signed. The 
city will also collect ashes and use them for 


road repairs. 
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Tue Pennsylvania Water Company recently 
demanded six months’ advance payment from 
the borough of North Braddock. The cit- 
izens held a mass meeting and determined to 
build a municipal plant. 

FRANKLIN, Pennsylvania, recently bought 
out the local water plant. For the first six 
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weeks of public operation receipts are officially 
reported as $3,044.87, expenses, not including 
coal, as $996.15, leaving a balance of $2,048.72. 


WESTMORELAND county, Pennsylvania, is 
now operating its own electric-lighting plant. 


Bruno BreckHARD. 


COOPERATIVE NEWS. 


By Hazet Hammonp ALBERTSON. 


Brighton Co-operative Seciety. 


HE Brighton Mutual Codperative and 
Industrial Society of Brighton, Mas- 
sachusetts, has been making a courageous and 
successful attempt to carry on a grocery busi- 
ness for its members. Thomas Hooper, one 
of the members of the Brighton society, says, 
speaking in connection with the work the 
society hopes to accomplish, “We are only 
doing a retail business at present, but we 
expect before many years to, be in manufac- 
turing enterprises. In this way we can offer 
employment to the members of the society. 
This present society in Brighton grew out of 
the old Wage-Earners’ Club. So far it has 
been more than successful. We have been 
doing a most successful grocery and provision 
business for the past five months and have had 
the satisfaction of seeing the business steadily 
i With commodities in general use 
in the hands of the trusts and combinations as 
they are now it is useless for a single individual 
to confront them. We have decided on this 
plan of action and believe that we have at least 
safeguarded our members from unreasonable 
prices.” The society is giving a series of 
lectures this winter on the general subject of 
codperation, in the hope of creating a greater 
interest in the growth of kindred societies. 
The first of the course was given on ‘the sixth 
of September by Captain T. Connor, formerly 
of the English army.“ Captain Connor is a 
man of wide experience and travel. He has 
for many years been exceedingly interested in 
the development of codperative effort, and has 
watched with keeh interest its phases in his 
course of travel. 


Co-operation Among Negroes. 
Tue Congregationalist, published in Boston, 
contains an interesting account of the work of 


a negro pastor, by which he has endeavored to 
rouse a social consciousness in his race. In 
order to do this he has been organizing codp- 
erative leagues in Northern communities 
where there are a sufficient number of colored 
people to make them effective. His plan is to 
have a committee on business opportunities 
and employment which investigates the 
character and record of applicants before rec- 
ommending them for positions, thus sifting out 
the shiftless and creating a demand for the 
services of the worthy. A committee on land 
investments is on the lookout for colonizing 
opportunities. Mr. Pettigrew himself brought 
a good-sized colony into the Yakima Valley, 
which is now in flourishing condition. There 
is a committee on education which endeavors 
to see that all children of school age have 
school privileges and are kept at their studies. 
Other committees are to be added and other 
activities are to be engaged in as each league 
becomes more experienced. 

Mr. Pettigrew made a lecturing and organ- 
izing tour extending from Spokane to Omaha 
last summer and succeeded in organizing 
twenty local leagues. Having already made 
a success on his 160-acre homestead and hav- 
ing demonstrated the working possibilities of 
his plan through leagues already organized, 
Mr. Pettigrew plans to make his headquarters 
in some town in the state of Kansas and from 
that place as a center to extend the league idea 
by lectures and personal work and by the pub- 
lication of a paper to be known as The Ameri- 
can Lever. 


The Yonkers Movement. 


Tue Colored Codperative Company of 
Yonkers, which has been in existence four 
years and has paid dividends ranging from 5 
to.7 per cent., has recently been incorporated 
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under the laws of the state of New Jersey with 
$200,000 capital stock, as they had accom- 
plished as much as was possible under a cap- 
italization of $50,000. The chief object of 
the corporation is to provide sanitary homes 
for negroes not only in Yonkers but in many 
other places. The company operates a fac- 
tory in Yonkers where building materials are 
manufactured, and also a general department 
store where all the necessary things of every- 
day life may be purchased. 

The directors and officers are: The Rev. 
J. J. Snyder, president; Charles E. Scott, 
secretary; Frank J. Moultrie, treasurer, and 
Thomas S. Lane, Jeremiah Webb, and John 
R. Grene of Yonkers. The company owns 
$63,000 worth of property in Yonkers; in 
Tarrytown, $21,000; Poughkeepsie $10,000; 
Mount Vernon, $33,000; Larchmont, $5,000. 


Coal Mining. 

A NEw couperative coal company composed 
of twelve miners who wield the pick them- 
selves, has sunk a shaft on sixty acres of land 
near Hess street and Jefferson avenue, Sagi- 
naw, Michigan, and discovered a fine three- 
and-a-half-foot vein of coal of excellent qual- 
ity. It taps a new and what is believed to be 
an extensive field. The tipple has been 
erected and the machinery is being installed 
and operations will be commenced shortly. 
The company which is one of a number which 
are operating successfully in Michigan, is 
known as the Buena Vista Coal Company. 
The president is F. Heacox, a well-known 
miner of that district. 


A Speed Recerd. 


Biscuits made from wheat which twenty- 
two minutes before was standing in the beld is 
the record-breaking performance which took 
place in Waitsburg, Washington, in August. 
The wheat grew on the farm of N. B. Atkin- 
son, president of the Washington State 
Farmers’ Educational and Codperative Union, 
a point of interest in that it demonstrates the 
modern methods under which our Western 
farmers are working, in industrial organiza- 
tion as well as in such matters as machinery, 
etc. The various stages of the operation and 
time announced by R. H. Ormsbee, prosecut- 
ing attorney of Walla Walla county; E. L. 
Wheeler, editor of the Waitsburg Times, and 
Platt B. Morrow, general merchant and 
official time-keeper, are as follows: 
“9.03—Ripe wheat standing in the field. .} 
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“9.04—First head clipped from the straw 
by the heading-machine. 

“9.08—Grain started into the cylinder of 
the threshing-machine. 

“9.11—Flour threshed, sacked, sewed and 
loaded into automobile. 

“9.14—Grain received at mill, two miles 
from field, weighed and dropped into the 
receiving hopper; four sacks weighed 535 
pounds. 

“9.16—First flour appeared at packer, hav- 
ing traveled 640 feet in the machinery. A. 
Bec! baker, began mixing flour, baking- 
powder and water into dough. 

“9.21—Molded dough in pans placed into 
oven. 

“9.23—Two sacks of flour ground, sacked 
and ready for market. 

“9.26—Biscuits taken from the oven, but- 
tered and distributed among the witnesses.” 

With the exception of the automobiles 
employed to carry the grain and the time- 
keepers, and the pressing into service of a 
gasoline oven, the process of harvesting and 
manufacturing was regular, the cutting and 
threshing being done under pressure by an 
ordinary crew which had operated the machine 
in the field two weeks. 


Co-operative Sewing Shop. 


During the summer months a number of 
New York business men were startled by 
the receipt of a neatly printed little card bear- 
ing in large red letters the inscription “ Atten- 
tion! For bachelors and summer husbands!” 
Beneath this a an advertisement say- 
ing that clothes would be mended, buttons 
sewed on, and stockings darned for men dur- 
ing the summer months, and added to the list 
of prices is the terse bit of advice, “The shop is 
competent to execute orders without directions. 
You pack the bundle, we do the rest.” 

The shop which sends out this generally 
opportune and irresistible advertisement is the 
“Cotperative Sewing Shop at 413 West 
Thirty-sixth street, New York,” of which Mrs. 
Lucy W. Collier is the manager at present. 
Up to this summer, the shop has done mending 
for women only, but men have occasionally 
applied and it occurred to the workers that 
many husbands whose wives were at the sea- 
shore might be glad to keep mended during the 
vacation. “Even the most helpless husband 
ought to be able to tie up a bundle,” says Mrs. 
Collier, and the shop has been doing a large 
business. 
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A New Enterprise. 


THE pPrREss reports the organization of the 
National Coiperative Society at Trenton, New 
Jersey, on the nineteenth of September, with 
an authorized capital of $5,000,000. The 
incorporators are James R. Mapletoft, Ray- 
mond E. Taylor and Joseph Gerrardt, all of 
Trenton. It is the intention of the society to 
“establish, conduct and manage” general 
department stores. 





Wage-Earners’ Stores. 


A NEW codperative store has been incor- 
porated in New Orleans and is known as the 
Wage-Earners’ Coéperative Furnishing Com- 
pany. The store is to carry several depart- 
ments, dry goods, groceries, wood and coal, 
hardware, furniture, etc., and do a general 
mercantile business. 

The capital under which the store is organ- 
ized is $150,000 representing 150,000 shares 
par value $1 per share, payable 10 per cent. 
cash and 10 per cent. weekly. In neighbor- 
hoods where there is a large population it is 
the intention to erect a chain of Wage- 
Earners’ Coéperative Stores. 





Missionaries Co-operate. 


A nore from the Apache, of Jacksonville, 
Florida, says that the missionaries themselves 
are beginning to realize the advantage of 
coéperation and are organizing in the United 
States a codperative purchasing agency, 
through which their personal supplies may be 
shipped to them. 


Bedford City, Virginia. 


THERE is a Codperative School at Bedford 
City, Virginia, in which the students, working 
in codperation, are able to keep their expenses 
within $150 a year. The institution is co- 
educational and does college preparatory work. 
Its students come chiefly from Virginia and 
neighboring states, though there are a few who 
come from greater distances. 


Kensington Gardens. 


Near the Garden City Estates in the suburbs 
of New York, Walter Russell, the architect 
who has designed the well-known codperative 
apartment houses in New York, is laying the 
plans for a suburban city, with a codperative 
club-house and artistic homes. Kensington 
Gardens is the name chosen for this creation, 
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says an account given in the New York Herald, 
and the location is a tract of land adjoining 
Garden City Estates on the west. The land 
has already been procured and the Kensing- 
ton Gardens Company is being incorporated 
with Walter Russell as president, E. R. Jack- 
son as vice-president, and O. M. Jackson as 
secretary and treasurer. Before any land is 
sold a general plan of the entire city will be 
made embodying landscape features and 
architectural effects. The plan will be a com- 
prehensive one, in perfect harmony as a whole, 
and every buyer must be willing to conform to 
this general plan or he cannot buy. 

The central feature will be the Kensington 
Club which will be operated on codperative 
lines similar to the codperative apartment 
house. The building which will occupy a 
plot of about five acres is to be like a great 
rambling English house, cement and _ half- 
timber, with a roof of red tiles and a skyline 
broken by many chimney-pots and finials. 
Codperative ownership of the Kensington Club 
means that its members may own one or seven 
or ten rooms so that they can live in the suburbs 
without keeping up a permanent establish- 
ment there, can get all the advantages of 
country life for a day, a week or a year, can 
keep their horses or motor-cars where the 
expense is at a minimum and where they can 
have all the advantage of club life that a club 
should supply. 

There are to be more than thirty studios in 
the club for artists who live there part of each 
year. The first floor will be given to club- 
rooms, an immense library, a picture-gallery 
for exhibitions and a large hall for entertain- 
ments in which a magnificent pipe organ will 
be built. Mural paintings by famous artists 
will adorn its walls, and a separate club fund 
will be set aside for the establishment of a 
permanent picture collection. 

The lower floor of the club will be given over 
to a pool and billiard room, a swimming pool 
and shower-baths. There are to be an out- 
door gymnasium and a great outdoor dining 
place where members may exercise or dine 
under the blue sky. In a word the Kensing- 
ton Club stands for comfort and esthetic, 
healthful living amid surroundings which are 
as beautiful and in as good taste as it is pos- 
sible to create. 

The architects and landscape gardeners 
associated with Mr. Russell in this movement 
are already at work on the general plan. 
Charles A. Pratt whose wonderful Italian 
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gardens and country houses are well known, 
is" planning a group of twelve houses along 
Kensington Boulevard, and Rossiter & Wright 
are planning the club-house. All roads will 
lead to this club. E. R. and O. M. Jackson 
are to take charge of the real-estate business 
end, leaving Mr. Russell absolute freedom to 
carry out his ideals. Both of these men have 
had a great deal of experience in the handling 
of real estate. 

“The trouble with the great majority of our 
New York suburbs,” said Mr. Russell, “is 
that they are laid out in squares and divided 
into lots equalling sixteen or twenty to the 
acre, and sold to anybody, with the usual 
restrictions about price of house, building-line 
ten feet from sireet, etc. What is the result? 
The restrictions do not stand for beauty, 
because one can build an eyesore for $50,000 
or a work of art for $8,000. Every one builds 
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as he pleases and the result is a mixture of all 
kinds of houses—English, French, Dutch, 
Colonial and Queen Anne, ‘Home Journal 
prize plans,’ mongrel houses, and houses which 
nobody could accuse of relationship to any 
style whatever. In Kensington Gardens this 
is not possible. It is designed as a whole by a 
master gardener, then it requires of all who 
plant in the garden to place their seeds where 
the master gardener has designed them to go. 
Kensington Garden keeps its seed-house of 
architectural seed-styles under lock and key, 
and the master gardener is represented by an 
art commission to which every set of plans is 
presented for approval before being admitted 
to the general scheme. Many of the details 
from the most beautiful gardens in the world 
will be reproduced in Kensington Gardens or 
adapted to meet its requirements.” 
Haze, HamMMonD ALBERTSON. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION NEWS. 


By Rosert Tyson, 
Secretary of the American Proportional Representation League. 


The National Quota and Local Repre- 
sentation. 
R. H. DENLINGER, Portland, Ore- 
gon, writes as follows: 

“According to the report of the British 
Parliamentary Blue Book, page 12, the Bel- 
gian system of Proportional Representation 
has had the effect of crushing out small parties 
and independents; because, as the report 
shows, the districts are not large enough. 
The reporter says that if it were not for the 
fear of destroying local representation a 
national quota would be established and all 
districts eliminated. 

“But why should the present electoral dis- 
tricts be eliminated or interfered with in order 
to establish a national quota? 

“The Belgian system is the Free List with 
Single Vote and d’Hondt quota. Instead of 
the d’Hondt quota, let a national quota be 
used—obtained by dividing the total number 
of votes, cast in all the districts, by the entire 
number of members to be elected in all the 
districts. In each district allow, first, as many 
members to be elected as there arefull quotas 
obtained by the respective parties. This 


would not make up the full number of mem- 
bers to be elected, and many fractions would 
remain. Allow these various fractions from 
the different districts to be aggregated together 
in the country at large. These added frac- 
tions would then make several new quotas 
among the parties, and each party would get as 
many members to its credit as it had full 
quotas from these added fractions. Then any 
remaining fractions would be allowed to stand 
in lieu of full quotas, to make up the full mem- 
bership. 

“Next proceed to assign to individual candi- 
dates the seats each party is thus entitled to, 
giving them to the candidates of the parties 
respectively, in whatever district they may be, 
who have the highest number of unused votes. 

“By adopting this course the desired 
national quota could be used. It would save 
the using of fractions now resorted to in closing 
up each district by itself; thereby permitting 
the closing up of the vote only once and thatin 
the nation at large. If there are two or three 
hundred seats in the national assembly, the 
use of one or two fractions will amount to 
nothing compared to the use of fractions in a 
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dozen different districts, or more, as is now the 
case. It will conduce to simplicity. It will 
give every minority that can muster a quota 
even in the nation at large a chance of a hear- 
ing. Another thing it will do: It will permit 
of the using of much smaller districts. There 
will be no wasted votes even if single-member 
districts are used. For the votes not used will 
be transferred to the country at large, to be 
there used as suggested. 

“In state or provincial elections a state or 
provincial quota would, of course, be used, 
and in town or city elections a town or city 
quota.” 


The Belgian Electiens. 

To stupEnts of electoral methods, Belgium 
offers the unusual advantage of observing 
several different systems in force at the same 
moment. The provincial elections in Bel- 
gium are still conducted on the old-fashioned 
method of the second ballot. They were held 
in the beginning of June and their results have 
furnished the usual crop of discussions as to 
the various electoral maneuvers and the more 
or less perfect obedience of voters to the orders 
of their party managers, which always follows 
the application of the second ballot. 

Two extracts from the Belgian press are 
worth the notice of politicians who believe that 
the second ballot is a desirable reform: Le 
Peuple (Catholic) expresses the hope that the 
recent provincial elections may be the last 
instance of the use of the majority system in 
Belgium. “Once for all we must have done 
with this jumble of confusion, dishonesty and 
corruption.” Similarly the Etoile Belge (Lib- 
eral): “One thing is certain, the provincial 
electoral system can no longer be maintained 
without exposing us to the laughter of Europe. 
. . . For once we agree with Le Peuple and 
join our hopes and wishes to theirs.” 

The national elections in Belgium last June 
were conducted on the proportional principle, 
and Mr. Humphrey’s article on the Belgian 
elections will duly appear in this department. 


Proportional Representation in Galicia. 

Mr. Fiske Warren, a member of the 
American Proportional Representation League 
writes to the secretary, calling attention to the 
fact that in 1906, “in the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, there was passed a law under which 
Galicia has its membership in the lower house 
of legislature so arranged that each constitu- 
ency returns two deputies, each voter having 
one vote, Proportional Representation being 
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therefore a fact there existing, directly intended 
to provide for racial minorities and take due 
account of the relative strength of Poles and 
Ruthenians.” 


West Australia. 


THE REcENT biennial elections for the 
Upper House of the Legislature of Western 
Australia have furnished an example of the use 
of the transferable vote in single-member con- 
stituencies. In the metropolitan province 
there were four candidates and over sixty per 
cent. of the voters marked their preferences. 
The figures on the first count of first choice 


were: 


Pi chictocieettdhaetibendadecguateneneay 1,586 
Di iittntinte tekindhdinetedsneetdaessesenes 766 
St 0n6nteetanedekcsudhucenetvneese eins 733 

Eh 6608-000 sheehesseaeteseeneoeseecsedese 691 


On the second count Haynes dropped out 
and those of his votes on which a second pref- 
erence was indicated were distributed with 
the following result: 


Sinnenedeesen6osseeennaeeecbeehesseeees 1,744 
PN 864-40000006060600680044600000 065000888 He 


Allen’s votes were then distributed, in so far 
as second preferences were indicated, and the 
final result was: 


The Melbourne correspondent of the Man- 
chester Guardian says: 

“The Western Australian election has 
excited great interest in Federal political 
quarters, because, with practically four parties 
still in the field, the prospects of a fair repre- 
sentation of the electorate in the next (Com- 
monwealth) Parliament are not reassuring. 
The triangular contests in the Federal elec- 
tions of 1906 enabled many members to obtain 
seats with only a minority of votes... . 
Unless some change is made in the direction of 
proportional or alternative voting in the life of 
the present Parliament, there is every prob- 
ability that the Liberals will suffer virtd@l 
annihilation at the Federal elections of 
1909-10.” 

As our readers know, the introduction of the 
transferable vote in single-member constitu- 
encies is not Proportional Representation. 
The single-member constituency, however 
much the voting machinery is altered, anni- 
hilates minorities, falsifies majorities and gives 
no true reproduction of the views of con- 
stituents. But the experience of Western 
Australia has for us the interest that it proves 
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once more that the elector has no difficulty in 
the use of the transferable vote as a piece of 
machinery. Where the transferable vote is 
used, what may be called the mechancial task 
of the elector is exactly the same whether the 
constituency returns one or several members, 
the only point of difference being that in the 
latter case he will as a rule have more candi- 
dates from whom to make his choice. 


Ministerial Domination. 

In RECENT years there has been much com- 
plaint concerning the supremacy of the British 
Cabinet, and the consequent subordination of 
the House of Commons, which ought to be the 
supreme power because it represents the 
people. The way to change this is by giving 
fair and full representation to every consider- 
able political group. A Cabinet which has to 
depend for existence upon the support of a 
combination of groups instead of upon that of 
a single great party will most certainly not be 
able to dictate to the House. In other words, 
a system of Proportional Representation can 
hardly fail to put the relations between the 
English Parliament and the English Cabinet 
upon the same footing as the relations between 
the French Parliament and the French Cabi- 
net; that is to say, it should automatically 
solve that problem of the despotism of the 
ministry which distresses so many who reflect 
upon the English constitution. 

The House of Representatives at Washing- 
ton is in even worse case, and the remedy is the 
same. 

Municipal Representation Bill. 

Representation, the English monthly, refers 
as follows to an important piece of legislation, 
which owes its existence to the fact that some 
members of the British Proportional Repre- 
sentation Society are also members of the 
House of Lords: 

“The Municipal Representation Bill—a 
bill which provides for the fair representation 
of political forces on municipal bodies—was 
read a second time in the House of Lords last 
year, and was referred to a Select Committee 
of the House for examination and report. A 
considerable amount of evidence in support of 
the bill was then prepared and tendered both 
by the treasurer and the of the soci- 
ety, and in addition, the Rev. J. H. Anderson, 
who is chairman of the Association of the 
Metropolitan Borough Councils, and wit- 
nesses from Bethnal Green, Hampstead, 
Lewisham and Woolwich, gave evidence in 
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favor of the measure. The report of the 
Select Committee, together with the evidence, 
was published as a Blue Book, the salient 
points in the report being as follows: 

“*1, The committee are of opinion that 
the machinery as set out in the bill would work 
properly and that the instructions and exam- 
ples contained in the Schedule and Appendix 
accurately explain the process of carrying on 
an election under the proposed system. 

“*@. The committee, whilst expressing their 
opinion that experienced and capable return- 
ing officers would have no difficulty in under- 
standing the rules, and would succeed in 
instructing their officials to carry out an elec- 
tion without any serious mistakes, add that 
they consider it extremely doubtful whether a 
large majority of the electors would at first, at 
any rate, be able to understand the new sys- 
tem sufficiently to grasp the full significance of 
indicating on the ballot papers the various 
candidates in the order of their preferences. 

“*3. The committee are led to believe that 
considerable dissatisfaction is felt with regard 
to the system of election at present in force in 
Metropolitan boroughs, and they observe that, 
in several large boroughs the minority failed to 
secure a single seat on the Municipal Council, 
that in one borough a minority was able to 
secure a majority of seats, and that in many 
boroughs the present system leads to violent 
fluctuations in representation.” 

“This report, even with its reservation, 
marks a distinct advance in the parliamentary 
history of the movement in favor of 
tional representation in Great Britain. Nor 
is the reservation in accord with the evidence. 
The ience obtained not only from illus- 
trative elections but from the parliamentary 
elections in Tasmania shows that electors find 
no difficulty in indicating on the ballot paper 
the various candidates in the order of their 
preference. The committee recommended 
certain changes in the provisions dealing with 
the conditions under which the bill may be 
adopted and maintained by municipalities, 
and the measure amended in accordance with 
these suggestions has, during the current ses- 
sion (1908), passed through all its stages in 
the House of Lords and awaits consideration 
by the House of Commons.” 


The Pedersen Plan. 


Many minds of many uations have been and 
are at work to solve the question, What is the 


best plan of proportionalism? Among these 
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is Mr. John Pedersen, a Danish lawyer. Mr. 
Erik Oberg of New York, a member of the 
American Proportional Representation League 
in a recent article explains the Pedersen plan, 
which is much the same in principle as that 
proxy method which Mr. John Berry, of 
Salem, Massachusetts, so strongly advocates. 

“The fundamental idea of Mr. Pedersen is 
that of real, genuine government by the people; 
in one word, the establishment of a true dem- 
ocracy. In a way, the proposal contains 
nothing less than the reéstablishment of the old 
Scandinavian ‘ Thing,’ known to us in the form 
of the town meeting. Each voter shall be 
placed on a plane of perfect independence, and 
have a right to cast his vote for whomsoever 
he wishes. Mr. Pedersen even excludes the 
plan of having candidates, considering candi- 
dates as a creator of partisanship, a thing that 
he intends to avoid as much as possible. 

“The salient feature of the scheme, and the 
feature which should remain unchanged, how- 
ever the details may be modified, is that each 
representative is entitled to cast as many votes 
for or against a measure, when balloting, as he 
has received votes by his constituents. He 
represents the constituents that elected him, 
and no one else. He casts a vote for each one 
of them, but has no right to legislate for those 
who opposed him. This gives true individual 
representation. The representative votes by 
proxy only; and, as the election machinery 
would be greatly simplified, the readjustment 
of these proxies could without inconvenience 
be made at yearly elections. 

“If the number of the members of the legis- 
lative body be limited, or if the candidate 
voted for cannot attend the legislative body as 
a representative, the voter should place on his 
ballot a second and third choice, so that if his 
first candidate failed to be elected on account 
of not receiving enough votes, or failed to 
attend as a representative, the vote of the 
elector would go to the next candidate, and so 
on. This assures representation of each voter 
and no vote cast is lost. 
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“An important and ingenious point in this 
proposed system, is that of the manner of com- 
pensation. Each member of the legislative 
body is compensated in proportion to the 
number of votes he represents. This proposi- 
tion is evidently fully equitable, for as the 
representative actually becomes the personal 
agent of those who vote for him, nothing could 
be more in place than that each of the persons 
whom he represents pay him for the service 
he renders each. Of course, the compensa- 
tion would be paid out of the public treasury, 
but that does not in any way change the prin- 
ciple involved. This question of compensa- 
tion is considered a very important one by the 
advocates of Mr. Pedersen’s proposition. It 
would greatly reduce all incentive to corrup- 
tion. Members representing but a small vote 
would not be worth bribing, while members 
representing a large number of votes and great 
public confidence would be so well compen- 
sated, and at the same time have so much at 
stake that corruptive influences could have 
but little chance of success. The representa- 
tive also could ask for support from the voters 
on no other ground than that he actually com- 
manded their confidence, because an actual 
begging for votes would be to beg for money, 
each vote representing so much additional 
income. The greatest opportunity would 
therefore be afforded the voters to indepen- 
dently form their own opinions, and to follow 
their own judgment without even mental 
coercion.” 

The Pedersen system of representation has 
been adopted by the Henry George Associa- 
tion of Denmark and by other societies of 
national scope. Thus applied on a small 
scale, the system has worked to entire satis- 
faction. It eliminates partisan strife, factions, 


and domination of self-made bosses. It places 
the control of the organization where it 
belongs—with the individual members: the 
same as in a state it would be placed in the 
people, wholly and unrestrictedly. 

Rosert Tyson. 
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Important Notice. Mr. Cari §. Vrooman and 
His Special Work for ‘“‘The Arena.”’ 


T HAS been the constant aim of the Editor of 
Tue Arena to make this review at once an able 
and authoritative vehicle for the liberal, progressive 
and conscience thought of the age, and also a reliable 
reflector of all the great constructive and funda- 
mentally democratic movements that are at once 
ical and ethically sound—movements that make 

or equality of opportunities and of rights for all the 
people; that refiect the spiritual ideal of the Golden 
e and thus necessarily foster individual develop- 


ment and general progress and pi ity. With 
this object i view, we supplemented the Mirror of 
the Present” and our special Book-Studies devoted 
to vital current literature, with carefully edited 
departments ably conducted by RatpH ALBERTSON, 
Bruno Becxnarp and Haze, Hammonp ALBERT- 
son, of the Bureau of Civic and Industrial Research, 
Sepcenl baouees > eaeree 

i resentation e. ese de- 
partments eam’ eat to — the American 
people have been supplied with the most important 
news of the world, and especially of America, relat- 
ing to Direct-Legislation, Public-Ownership, Vol- 
untary Codperation, aad Proportional Representa- 
tion. It now affords us great pleasure to announce 
that we have perfected ts with Mr. Cart 


S. Vrooman, whose exceptionally strong and bril- 
liant pa have been one of the most cuales feat- 
ures of Tue Arena during 


the present year, to act 
as Foreign Editor for Tae Arena. Mr. Vrooman 
was ey regent of the Kansas State Agricultural 
College. He is a Harvard man, and has spent much 


of his time during recent in Europe, — 
—_ —= oullioounstaip - 
monopolies an t ive ani orm 
movements of the Ol World. His research has 
brought Mr. Vrooman into intimate touch with 
many of the master spirits of Europe who are bat- 
tling for fundamental democracy and a wider meas- 
ure of justice than has yet been meted out to the 
le. He is therefore in a peculiarly favorable 
tion to deal with the vital advance movements 
of the Old World. Moreover, it is his pages to 
return to Europe in a few months for further 
ee ae = addition of ny be peng eo 
style is as popular and interesting as that o' es 
Russell pt tom Steffens and whose careful and 
painstaking methods are those of the modern crit- 
ical or scientific investigator, to the staff of Tue 
Arena as Foreign Editor is an important acquisition 
that will be appreciated by all our readers who wish 
to keep in touch with the vital democratic and con- 
science movements of the Old World. In this issue 
Mr. Vrooman contributes an extremely im t 
pow, Saas with the message of Switzerland to 





“The Responsibility of The Churches.”’ 


one Joun Haynes oon contributes os 
most important papers of recent years to this 
issue of Tue Arena, dealing with the responsibility 
of the church in the present crisis. It is a paper that 
every minister, every Sunday-school worker and 
earnest Christian who earnestly aspires to be a doer 
of the Word should carefully peruse. We earnestly 
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COMMENTS. 


supp ome pendant nll Gs athention of Co Gamal 
friends to this paper. It is the bugle-call of a 
true prophet of God to the conscience of men and 
women who think, and it cannot fail to kindle the 
spiritual energies wherever it reaches conscience- 

ided men and women with its noble appeal to the 
igher nature. 


The Editor of “The Arena’ and Christian 
Science: A Personal Word. 

In THIs issue we present an extended paper in 
regard to the treatment of organic disease by Chris- 
tian Science which seemed to us to be demanded in 

ly to Dr. Caxsor’s recent paper and numerous 
aon utterances by ministers and editors, all as 
the same — in regard to the impossibility 
Christian Science curing ic disease. In this 
connection the Editor of Tue Arena wishes to 
observe that, since some editors and other critics, 





message 
idealism, that has happily come to civilization at a 
critical period when the materialism of the market 
destroying vital faith in the great spiritual verities 
that are life of civilization. On the other hand, 
he believes in the evolutionary theory of the advance 
of life. To him the phenomenal uni i 


awakening which follows. Nothing will 
impress the honest investigator more profoundl 
usiaman Gest Sle Gass thie ae 
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with all its allurements. After his cure, he became 
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rt) a moral idealist as he had been a material- 
istic egoist. We have known a number of instances 
where persons were ctory church members 
but in no way vi influenced by the Christ 
message, had long since ceased to 
take interest in church work, who, after being cured 
by Christian Science were transformed in life, their 
whole being ing aflame with spiritual enthusi- 
asm and a passion for loving service, where before 
were indifference, doubt and distrust. Many of 
them were habitually gloomy and out of harmony 
with life and all environment. After 


men fall in love with love, using the word in its 
noblest significance, is orming an extremely 
ey work, and this, we are convinced, is bei 

i by Christian Science. Therefore we hol 
that when the belief is being unjustly assailed, it is 
the duty of lovers of truth, and fair play to 
set the facts before the reading public. 


Professor Maxey on ‘‘The Election of United States 





“The Significance of The Lin- 
t Movement in California.”’ 

In THis issue Hon. Joun D. Works, formerly 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of Cali- 
fornia and one of the leading lawyers of the W: 

i i i ing manner the itical 


est, 
| within the ublican in Cali- 
fornia. It is a most fal sign of ‘the times that 


Judge Works on 
coln-Roosevel 


5 





Mr. Debs on “‘Socialist Ideais."’ 
Owns or the most popular cries that has been 





Notes and Comments. 
raised against Socialism by the capitalists who make 


ms to ity but whose work- 


philosop’ 

arouse hate and create enmity in the hearts of men. 
Of course, all ype a peel dee od 
that the fact is exactly the reverse of this. The 
Socialists the world over are the champions of peace 
and human brotherhood. They with one accord 
demand and have ever demanded the abolition of 
child-slavery. They demand such conditions of 
economic freedom as would enable every toiler to 
support his family in such a way that old and young 
might develop the best within them. In his paper 
the Presidential candidate of the Socialist 
admirably sets forth the idealistic character 
Socialistic philosophy. 


“The Religion of Benjamin Franklin.” 


In Mr. Ernest C. Moses’ thoughtfut paper on 
The Religion of Benjamin Franklin we have an inter- 
esting discussion of one side of the life of one of the 
most remarkable and many-sided thinkers of modern 
times. We incline to believe that the writi 
utterances of FRANKLIN as a whole will ly war- 
rant the assumption of his holding ly as conven- 
ional religious views as our author claims. FRanx- 
Lin was, above all, a man of peace. It will be re- 
membered that during the period prior to the i 
of the Revolution, he was more than once denoun 


the 
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In An Awakening, by Mrs. Jutia Scorr Vroo- 
MAN, which appears in this issue, our readers 
will find one of the most interesting, thought- 
stimulating and conscience-stirring magazine articles 
-h ». —— ~ VROOMAN writes in a 
sm an style 
the finer sensibilities ef thoughtful men 
and in giving the interesting facts in relation to 
the extensive work being carried on in Switzerland 
Co give wae te pees aes 6ne ee 
es a strong and compelling appeal for the 
unfortunates of our own land. 











